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Beauty, like Ice, our Footing does betray ; 

Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth flippery Way ? 
Plas'd with the Paſſage, wwe ſlide ſwiftly on: 
And ſee the Dangers which we cannot ſhun. 
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Memoirs ae e the year 4 414 
ill plainly be perctiv'd in the peruſal of 
them, that the author -intended in Jn 
— not 6 of ; but 
oy rar opt of that precaution, 
i * 4 to change the 
lity of the perſons, and the date of the tranſaFions, the 
better to aft the the uthor's intent; however, it bas only 
been in ſuch places, which it was fear'd would give an 
handle for detraction; in all others trath hath been exact - 
ty followed, and there will be found throughout many the 
moſt curious circumflances * moſt noted fas in the bi- 
fory of that time. 


WE fhould willingly ſatisfy the curiofity of thoſe, 
e of avi e 


8 and indeed it is no u ſur- 
that the author ſhould take the ſame precaution to 

e e ved... 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


V ſhall only add, that tho" he ſeems to baue wrote theſe 


Memoirs only to ent the dangers and rocks of gallantry, 
it will be ſeen, that as he ſets before us the ill conduct of 
coquets, ſo be is not a to render Juſtice to others, and 
give them all due encomiurs ; and the inſtructioms here 


| OF A LATE. þ 
French Nobleman ;' 
: n 
Monſieur De St. E v R E M0 N D. 


. : 1 


of + us 9p * 


AM now entring my faxtieth year, 
more weary of the world, for the croſſes 
I have met with in it, than on account 
of my age. Let me then endeavour to 
enjoy the little time that is yet afforded 
me, by employing my thoughts wholly 
on thoſe things which may draw me 
off from worldly concerns. My life being, r 
a complication of all the misfortunes which the converſa- 
tion of women expoſes a man to, I think it will be of the 
greateſt uſe, both to my ſelf and others. If I recount all 
thoſe adventures of mine which they engag'd me in. 
Whoſo reads theſe oy will perhaps, warned by 

3 my 


„ | 

my ſollies, know how to avoid the like . diſaſters ; and I 
by writing them, and calling to mind the ridic er- 
Tors WE” are led into by intr intrigues, ſhall be encouraged to 
perſiſt in the reſolution I my re taken n that 
— 8 bas. | 
rien c 
ſo li 1 
—— e we ME of, and avo on 2 Io which we 

me. 

my deſign j in writing theſe Memoirs, is rather to 

leave the 27 an ,wiſting than an hiſtory, I ſhall 
conceal my own name, as well as the names of moſt per- 
ſons 1 ſhall ſpeak of: my aim in Writing being not ſo 
much the making a recital of my adventures, as by chat 
recital to direct my reader how he ſhall avoid thoſe irre- 
gularities I have been guilty of, it would be unjuſt in him, 
to apply himſelf rather to gueſs at the truth of this hiſto- 
ry, than to make his advantage of thoſe truths it con- 
tains. 

1 deſire that ſuch as find me oat will at leaſt be ſo kind 
as not to divulge either their conjectures or diſcoveries ; 


andI give them, under the ſeal of ſecreſy, all I cannot 
Inde from them. 


I was born in May, in the year 1625. My father 
who was deſcended of one of the moſt ancient houſes in 
the whole kingdom, and had an empioyment in the ar- 
my, which allowed him little leiſure to look aſter his 
family, (which conſiſted in a girl and three boys) had 
left that wholly to my mother; the girl being the eldeſt, 
and I the youngeft of the four. He might be worth a 
bout four hundred thoutand livres, but had made confi- 
derable ſettlements on my mother, tho' ſhe brought him 
but a ſlender fortune. We ſcarce knew any thing, before 
we were informed how ſmall an eſtate we mult truſt co. 
My mother took care not to be troubled with us too long, 
and having beſtowed her darghter into a nunnery, where 
ſhe paid but little ' for her buard, ſhe lock'd for colleges, 
where her ſons might be educated at as cheap a rate. My 
eldeſt brother, tho he was yet but fiſteen, had already 
engag' d himſelf in the army; and my ſecond brother and 
I wee plac'd, under the conduct 9 * prieſt, in a little 


* 


country- town, wherein was & college, ta. which the prieſt 
ſent us to follow our ſtudies. We Wein not a little look'd 
upon, tho our expences were no ways extravagant; but 
beſides that it was known what family we were of, ſuch 
titles were beſtowed on us as might occafion that diſtinc - 
tion. My brother was call'd a count, and I a knight ; 
for it was not then, as it is now the faſhion, to entitle 
children to the name of abbot, WhO have no other call to 
an Eccleſiaſtical life that than of being younger brothers. -- 
The count, my brother, was no ways inclin'd nor fit 
to ſtudy, and all his occupation from morning till night 
was to vex the poor man with whom we lodg'd. As for 
me, I was ſomething more tractable ; and tho I was no 
enemy to ſports, yet I made a ſhift to pleaſe my tutor. 
The difference that was obſerv'd in our characters, pro- 
cur'd me ſome praife ; which being a-mortification/ to my 
brother, occafion'd that hatred he always bore me, an in- 
ſtance that parents ought never to fend children out toge 
ther, whoſe Inclinations are different. The reprimands 
an elder brother, who is out- done by his junior, is ſub- 
ject to, maſt always be paid for, by him who is the inno- 
cent cauſe thereof. My brother was already fiſteem and 
I fourteen, years old, when a company of ſtrollers came 
ined thattown.. 7 oe 1 7 wha 5 ann ante t 
T had as yet felt but looſe and uncertain impreſſions of 
that paſſion which inclines one fex to the other. it · was 
at the plea that it began to unfold it ſelf, and male me 
feel its rage: and | muſt own, to my ſhame, or to that 
of the graver authors of the tragick ſcene, that at the act- 
ing of the-Cid I began to love in earneſt/The aRrefs, who 
repreſented Chimera, charmed me with her beauty, and the 
tenderneſs expreſs'd in her part. I was mov'd with eom · 
paſſion at her ſufferings ; and was methought ſomething 
concern'd that ſhe ſhould be ſo virtuous as the author had 
made her: But that care was preſently over. I ſoon un- 
deritood how that woman who on the ſtage expreſs'd ſuch 
virtue, had but little when off. This it was that put my 
6or brain quite out of order. What, thought 1, were 
it then ſo eafy for me to be belov'd by that Chimenz who 
is ſo cruel to Rodorigua ? Theſe and ſuch like reft-Qions . 
wholly employ'd my thoughts; and thus I unwittingly 
ſuck'd in the poiſon of debauchery. | _ 
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However, I was not old enough to apply m ſelf to 
the Chimena, who had pleaſed ö * 
ientation of the Cid. Beſides, ſhe was always engag d 
with ſparks, not ſo young as my ſelf, and whoſe pockets 
were better furniſh'd than mine at that time; and fore-. 
ſeeing that if I preſum'd to make love to her without pre- 
ſenting her with ſomething, I ſhould be. receiy'd but as a, 
ſchool-boy, I t for eaſier amours and miſtreſſes not 
ſo hard to be at. But to whom ſhould I offer my 
ſervice? 1 faw not one woman who was indifferent to 
me. Every ſhe was to me a Chimena, but I alas ! was no 
body's Rederiguo ; and the greateſt compliment 1 had 
from thoſe I beſtowed moſt upon was, that I was a pret- 
ty boy. This was worſe than death to me, who would 
have been look'd on as a man, fince I ſo well felt my 
ſelf to be ſuch. | 5 


There was a nunnery in that ſame town, the abbeſs 
whereof was ſomething a kin to us: I viſited her pretty 


declaration, and told me, ſhe had Icarn'd in her nunnery 
to ſpeak in another tone. I found her well read in books 
of gallantry, and learned enough, not only to anſwer my 
e 
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N 
ſwore, however, that ſhe never had felt, but on my ac- 
count, that paſſion which ſhe diſcover d, and that ſhe ne- 
ver would feel it for any one elſe ; but ſhe told me, that 
if I really lov'd her, we muſt loſe no time, but muſt 
feek out the means frequently to 'enjoy each other's com- 


y. 

One may eaſily imagine how raviſh'd T was, to find 
fo charming a perſon fill'd with love for me. I was eaſi- 
ly verfandel my own deſert had occaſion'd that paſhon in 
her, and the letters ſhe began to ſend me daily, confirm'd 
me in this vain opinion; for I thought it impoſſible to 
write with more wit and paſſion than ſhe did. 

Her love began to be the only object of my thoughts. 
We wrote to one another ey'ry day, and one of my ſchool- 
fellows, who was ſon to a ſervant of the abbeſs, deliver'd 
me her letters, when he came into ſchool, and took my 
anſwers back with him as he return'd home. 

It was a month ſince this intrigue had begun, when my 
brother, who, it ſeems, was fond of a nun of the ſame 
abby, and was not over-given to ſecrecy, ſhew'd me the 
letters he. had. receiv'd from her. How was I amaz'd, 
when I ſaw they were almoſt, word for word, the ſame 
as thoſe my boarder ſent me, and that they muſt have all 
been compos'd by the nun! I took no notice of it to my bro- 
ther, but having left him, I went and packt up all the 
letters | had, and ſent them back to her whom I had re- 
ceiv'd them from, acquainting her by a note, that I 
would neither love nor ſee her any more, fince ſhe had 
been capable of deceiving me. 5 . 

She return d an anſwer yet more diſobliging than my 
note; and as my love was real and ſincere, I was con- 
cern'd to ſee her angry. I ſent her a very ſubmiſſive let- 
ter, begging a thouſand pardons ; but having no anſwer, I 
waited on her my ſelf, to ſue for a reconciliation. | 

She receiv'd me in ſuch a manner that | was perſuaded 
ſhe never had lov'd me. She made a ſport of the grief 
I was in, and ſeeing I would have made. a formal com- 
plaint of her cruelty, ſhe ſaid, I was 4 fine lad indeed to 
pretend to ſuch a perſon as ſhe was. This confounded m 
quite, for ſhe was not much older than my ſelf, "and 1 N 
was inrag d to be us'd like a child by a child, not_know- : 
ing at that time, that women are — „ 


E 
The ill ſucceſs of this my firſt attempt began to give me 
an i It iv the chavatinr of the fernite Thr ; el ba | 
Py had I been, had I taken warning by it: but I thought 
the levity of youth was the only cauſe of her ſerving me 
ſo; and reſoly'd to apply my ſelf to more ſolid miſtreſſes. 
We were often invited to the deputy governour's of the 
town we liv'd in. He was marry'd to a woman not 
unhandſome, and who was pretty much talk'd of. 
She was about thirty pn and I wanted ſomething 
of fifteen, yet I never ſaw her but I gave her ſome tokens 
of my paſſion, I thought then that a man muſt 
courtſhip to every woman he convers'd with, and in my 
applications I really ſpoke my mind ; for in the 
deſire I had to make love, I found my heart ready for 
all who would accept it. 


I had read ſeveral romances, for it was then that 
began to be cry'd up, and did not think it lawful to make 
love otherwiſe than their heroes. I fancy d my ſelf ſome- 
times Alexander, ſometimes Orondates, and I took the 
| <q lady for no leſs a miſtreſs than Caſſandra or 
Ca ira. 

I was not at all ſuſpected by the husband, being almoſt 
the only one whom he nates ber to converſe withal.. 
Beſides our frequent being alone at her houſe, we often 
went abroad, only ſhe and I, into a garden ſhe had in one 
of the ſuburbs. 

One day ſhe told me, ſhe would try whether I was fin; 
cere in my addreſſes, and if ſhe could truſt me. I pro- 
mis'd her an inviolable diſcretion ; and then ſhe told me, 
ſhe had ſome buſineſs with a relation of hers, whom we 
ſhould find in the garden, but that it muſt be done with 
all ſecrecy, becauſe ſhe were undone ſhould her husband 
come to the knowledge of it, he having expreſly forbid 
her ever to ſee that man. She aſſur'd me, it was only a- 
bout buſineſs that ſhe defir'd to diſcourſe with him, and I 
promis d her, I would be faithful, without enquiring her 

We went ua +1 ry and were ſcarce there, but 
the ſpark, ſhe waited for, got in over the wall, and 
came towards us. There he ts, ſaid ſhe ; fay here while 
Leal with bim in that ſummer bouſe, and watch if any 
body comes : and if there does, you'll come and give me no- 
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3 ask'd where her husband was ? It was in vain for me to 


would be afraid to diſoblige me; but it happen'd quite 
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rice. I told her, ſhe might rely upon me ; and ſhe went 
into the ſummer-houſe with that man, leaving me centi- 
nel at the end of the walk that led to it, with a charge 
not to ſtir from the place. 

No ſooner was ſhe in, but I forgot the promiſe I had 
made her not to leaye my poſt, creeping ſoftly to the 
EW I was unlucky enough to knock at it 
pretty „crying out, madam your busband is coming. 
Whereupon ſhe came to the door, al wihout opening of 
it, deſir d me to carry ber husband into another walk, 
> have time to let her friend make his 

I walk'd aſide to give him that leiſure, and my fpark 
return'd by the ſame way, the' with a little more haſte 
than he came. Shecame to me, and ſeeing me all alone, 


tell her, he was gone out again: ſhe perceiv'd what I 
had done was but to fright her, and expreſsd ſo much re- 
ſentment as to give me ill language. 

I thought, 2 having knowledge of her intrigue, ſhe 


otherwiſe; ſhe carried me home again, without ſaying a 
word, and having left me, went and told her husband. I 
was an impudent young fellow, who had been ſo bold as 
to make love to her, and that ſhe defur'd him that I might 
come no more to her houſe. g 

I came there the next day, and the husband told me, 
in a deriding manner, that I was a lewd debauchee, and 
that were it not for the reſpect he had for my family, he 
would have me whipt. 

This affront touch'd me to the quick, and inſtead of an- 
ſwering him, as I might have done, that his wife made 
a fool and a cuckold of him, I, only reflecting on the 
ſhameful manner he had threatned me in, flew in his 
face, and had I been ſtrong enough, would have done 
him more miſchief. His ſpouſe ran in, alarm'd at the 
noiſe, and taking her bushand's part, call'd me a thou- 
ſand rogues. See, ſaid ſhe, what impudence how brit 
this little rogue is for his age, and i, be dares uſe my huſ+ 
band thus, what would he not ſay of me, if he might ba 
credited? I was taken off of the husband, and was = 


[ 12 J 
fir'd to avoid his houſe ; on which I went out, exclaiming 
againſt both husband and wife as they deſerv'd., J 
When I was got home, I reflected with admiration on 
the impudence of that woman, who knowing it was in 
my power to ruin her reputation, by divulging what I 
knew of her, had yet carried herſelf fo ſtrangely towards 
me; but I knew not as yet all a cocquet could do, and 
what happen'd to me then, was but a ſample of what I 
have experienc'd ſince in thoſe of that character. 

This adventure made no little noiſe : our tutor, at 
whoſe houſe we boarded, wrote to my mother about it, 
and prayed her to ſend for us back, becauſe we were 
grown too big to be govern'd by him. She would have had 
little reſpect for his admonitions, were ſhe not that year, 
which was 1640. become a widow, my father being 
Kil'd in Piedmont, in the battle wherein the Count de Har- 
court got the better of the Spaniards. She ſent for us to 
Paris, where we found my eldeſt brother, who was come 
thither after my father's death, to beg for his place, and 
to endeayour to get two commiſſions for my brother the 
Count, and my ſelf. | 

We had a friend whoſe intereſt was very great, with 
whom 'my eldeſt brother had been educated, and who had 
alſo been a great acquaintance of ours in our childhood. 


It was m de Cing Mars, ſon to the mareſchal © E 


fat. He being at that time at the higheſt period of his 
favour, we eaſily obtain'd what we ſued for. My eldeſt 
brother was preſerr d to the poſt my father had been in; 
my brother the count, was plac'd with the duke 4. 
Breze, to ſerve at ſea, and the former, who had a kind- 
neſs for me, kept me with him, co make my firſt cam- 
paign. in Piedmont the next ſummer. I remaind with 
him at Paris, for that winter, being a ſharer in almoſt all 
his pleaſures, and it was then 1 an opportunity of en- 
quiring more particularly into the manners of women of 
leaſure. 

F We were almoſt perpetually at monſieur de Cing Mars's: 
and here I cannot forbear mentioning the amazement I 
was in, and the reflections I uſed to make whenever I 
ſaw him. Never any man ſeem d to me more happy 
than he did at that time. He was at the age of twenty 
years the king's chief favourite, and that in ſuch a degree 

| as 
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as never any one was before him ; ador'd by all the cour- 
tiers, and careſs d by all the ladies he was pleas'd to court. 
Yet I never ſaw him contented ; and as as he found 
himſelf alone with my brother and me, he would fay he 
was the unhappieſt man in the world. He muſed, ſighed, 
and would ſpend whole hours in walking about the room, 
without ſpeaking a word. My brother was the only con- 
fident of the cauſes of his affliction, and they would of- 
ten whiſper together. As for me, I was not deſirous of 
meddling with their concerns, but could not ceaſe admiring 
how much thoſe men are impoſed upon, who think that place 
of tuft and great honour are an eſſential part of happineſs. 

I had no knowledge of monſieur de Cing Mars's ſecrets 
as to matters of ſtate, and I know not whether he reveal'd 
them to my brother, but I was intruſted with moſt of 
thoſe that related to his gallantry ; for many may be met 
awith who have command enough over themſelves, to con- 
ceal what reſpect᷑ their fortune; but few that can forbear 
bragging of what flatters their vanity in love affairs. 

Monſieur de Cing Mars was extraordinary handſom and 
very generous. However, the women he applied himſelf 
to, were unfaithful to him. Being oblig d to attend the 
king almoſt all day long, he had but little time left to 
converſe with his miſtreſſes, and they deceiv'd him with 
all the eaſe imaginable. 

He kept one who had been very expenſive to him : he 
had given her a ſumptuous houſe richly and magnificently 
furniſhed, and ſeldom made her an empty viſit. He often 
carried me and my brother thither, and ſometimes left 
us there, being obliged to go to court. Whether my bro- 
ther was engag d elſewhere, or that he was unwilling to 
court his friend's miſtreſs, he exprefs'd little kindneis for 
her; and when monſieur de Cing Mars was gone out, he 
commonly fell aſleep, and left me free leave to talk what 
I would to her, | 

1 had not yet loſt the habit I had got, to fancy that a 
man muſt not ſee a woman without making love to her. 
The lady was handſom, and, it may be eafily imagin'd, 
that, having liberty to ſay what I would, I told her I 
loy d her. 

Being, however, defirous to do things handſomly, I told 
her, 1 was forry to ſee Monſieur de Ciag Mars ſo fond of 

B | 


her 
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her, and that ſhe ſhould be under ſuch obligations to him » 
becauſe I would elſe have taken the freedom to make my 


addreſſes to her. You think, then, ſaid the, be bas a 


kindneſs for me, and that I am oblig'd to him; but you 
are miſtaken, he does not lowe me at all, and gives me no 
tokens of his paſſon. How! replied I, not without a- 
mazement, then I am very ill inform'd, for the world 
talks as tho he had already beſtow'd above fifty thouſand 
crowns upon you. Well, antwered ſhe, and fifty thouſand 
crowns ; there s A mighty buſineſs for ſuch a perſon as I 
am. If I would obhige others as far as I have done him, 
T fould already have received three times as much money, 
end be better ſettled. 

I conſeſs this diſcourſe ſeemed to me to be fo ſingular, 
that I could ſcarce forbear taxing her for ſo high an in- 
gratitude ; for I knew not then that a bought miſtreſi ſtill 
thinks ſhe is worth more than is laid out for her. 


I would not however let her perceive the ſurprize I 


was in. Tt is true, continued I, that in reſpe# to your 
deſert fifty thouſand crowns are a ſmall matter. But 
what muſ? he expect then, who bas nothing ; and how will 
you accept of the tender I deſign to make you of my heart, 
1 who cannar give you a farthing® Do you think, then 
faid ſhe, that I am mercenary, and would buy my lovers? 
If you did love, and you are in earneſt, I would have more 
kindneſs for you than for monſieur de Cing Mars, with 
his fifty thouſand crowns; for, continued ſhe, whores 
only make a trade of love. = 
Theſe words won my very heart, and hinder'd the re- 
flection 1 ſhould have made, how rediculous and extrava- 
nt it was that a perſon ſhould be ſo covetous as not to 
| ſatisfied with fifty thouſand crowns, and yet pretend to 
generoſity ; but I was charm d with it as tho? ſhe had 
been finccre -in what ſhe ſpoke. I fancy'd my felt a 
man of greater merit than monſieur de Cing Mars, and 
carried my folly ſo far as to think, that a girl fo well 
equipp'd, as ſhe was, might not only love me without 
any intereſt, but might give me ſome more ſubſtantial 
proofs of her affection: for I was then very bare of mo- 
ney, and found that I ſhould love that woman moſt whom 
there was molt to be got by. 1 
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I told her, that I was wonderfully taken with her ge. 
nerous temper, and that ſhe ought not to doubt of my ſin- 
cerity. The anſwer ſhe made me perſuaded me I was be- 
loved by her, and ſhe aſſur'd me, that I ſhould be wel- 
come whenever I ſhould viſit her, and that no body 
ſhould diſturb us. I defird a meeting the next day, at 
ten in the morning, and ſhe gave her conſent. 

[ left her, ſo tranſported with my good fortune, that I 
could ſcarce forbear acquainting my brother with it. 
could not as we return'.. home, leave off talking of 
to him, and that with ſuch an earneſtneſs as made him 
laugh, 7 think, ſaid he, you are in love with her. I . 
ſhould, anſwer'd I, be rich enough to gratify her, before 
1 might pretend to that. My brother laugn'd extrava- 
gantly when I told him, that none but monſieur de Cing 
Mars muſt attempt to gain her affection; and I have 
thought fince, that he muſt have knuwn her for what ſhe 


Was. 
expected with impatience that the clock ſhould ſtrike 
the appointed hour, when I received a note from her, 
wherein ſhe acquainted me, that an unexpected buſineſs 
was fallen out, which obliged her to go forth early ; and 
that wanting a watch, all her's being at the watch ma- 
ker's, ſhe deſir'd me to ſend her one, ſhe had ſeen in my 
hands the day before. I had one indeed which was tole- 
rably pretty, which I ſent her, with a moſt paſſionate 
letter, begging, ſhe would remember her promiſe againſt 
that afternoon: I was eager to be with her, and found 
her undreſt, and ſaw no ſign of her having been out that 
day. She had two of her friends with her, who, ſhe 
told me, had kept her at home till then; adding, ſhe 
mult go out within a quarter of an hour, to procure ten 
Piſtols, having loſt as much at play. I do not ask you for 
them, ſaid ſhe, fince you have told me you haye no money. 
She ſpoke theſe laſt words ſo dry, that I thought ſhe 
meant to upbraid me with it. 'That ſtruck me to the 
heart, and I refolv'd to get her ten piſtols, whatever it 
colt me. I left her, and went and fold a ſmall diamond 
I had, and brought her the money. She expreſs'd an 
exceſſive joy thereat, and told me, what he did was ra- 
ther to try me than any need ſhe had of them. She pro- 
mis'd to meet me the next day ; but when the time was 
B z come, 


1 
come, I had a meſſage, that ſhe was heartily vex'd ſhe 
could not ſee me, monſieur de (ing Mars having ſent her 
word, he was coming to her. a 

I was mad at theſe dilappointments. The next day 
was not more favourable to me, and ſhe fool'd me thus 
for a fortnight together, finding ſtill ſome new excuſe to 
diſingage her felt. That time being expir'd, ſhe ſent me 
word, to meet her at a certain church, to which ſhe came, 
and where | went to ſpeak with her. She expreſs d much 
concern that ſhe could not contrive it ſo, that I ſhould fee 
her at her houſe ; but ſaid, my frequent viſits had been 
taken notice of, and that we muſt of neceflity meet at 
ſome other place. But ſhe ſaid, that was not her greateſt 
Pain; for what troubled her moſt, was, that monſieur de 
Cing Mars, having given her fifty piſtols to buy her a 
gown, ſhe had no more wit than to engage herſelf at play ; 
that ſhe dare not tell him ſhe had loſt them, and muſt 
make em up ſome way or other. Do you think, ſaid ſhe, 
that if you pretended you wanted that money, and ſhould 
ask monfieur de Cing Mars for it, he would deny you? I 
told her, I dard not propole any ſuch thing to him, not 
only becauſe | was averſe to the borrowing money of any 
one, but alſo I had reaſon to reſerve the friendſhip of 
monſieur de Cing Mars for matters of greater concern. 
She replied angri:y, that this was but a ſham, and that 
ſhe was a fcol to think I ever loy'd her. She left me af- 
ter that, and would not hear my reply. 

I had all imaginable cauſe to think ſhe jilted me. She 
had my watch, which the haſtned not to return: I had 
given ber ten piſtols, and ſhe again asked me for fifty 
more: but yet I was blind enough not to 1efle& on her 
behaviour. She is too rich, thought I, to be mercenary 
and her addreſſing her ſelf to me, muſt be an effect of 
confidence ſhe has in me. | 

I reſolv'd then to beg the fifty piſtols from monſieur de 
Cing Mars. We were at her houſe when I propoy'd this 
to him. I took him aſide into another room, and told 
him, trembling, that I had an urgent occaſion for fifty 
piſtols, by realon my friends allowed me ſhort. He re- 
ply'd, he would give me a hundred, and preſently calling 
the lady, at whoſe houſe we were; what money, faid * 
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was on her account, thought not fitting to let him know, 


3 
did I leave you, madam, -the laſt time I was here? Was 
it not three hundred piftols? Fetch me a hundred, pray, 
which I have a preſent occafion for. She bluſh'd, and 
not daring to return any anſwer, brought him the hun- 
dred piſtols ; which he gave me. I ſerupled taking them; 
ſaying, that perhaps ſhe wanted them. No, no, ſaid he, 
ſhe has enough, and | will have her, when you want any 
thing to ſupply you ; and calling her, he bad her give me 
all I ſhould ask her for. I went away, keeping the hun- 
dred piſtols, in the reſolution of letting monſieur de Cing 
Mars know, that 1 had borrow'd them only for that per- 
ſon of whom he had them, and left him with her. 

I was at a loſs what to make of her, who pretended 
want of fifty piſtols, when monſieur de Cing Mars had 
ſo lately given her three hundred: Yet I found it pleaſant 
enough, ſuppoſing ſhe trick'd me, to ſee her thus pu- 
niſh'd for her covetouſneſs ; and that inſtead of her ask - 
ing me for money, ſhe was now to give me ſome as often 
as l ſhould require it. | 

I could not torbear of acquainting my br=ther therewith, 
who was angry that I ſhould have borrow'd any thing of 
monſieur de Cing Mars, and would have the hundred 
piſtols, to ſend them back again to him. He told me 
then, that ſhe was us'd to play ſuch prarks ; and let mon- 
fieur de Cing Mars give her never ſo much money, ſhe 
would be ſtill asking ſome of all that pretended love to 
her. I have attempted, continued he, to convince man. 
fieur de Cing Mars of it; but live blinds him; and he 
has no leiſure to fludy his miſtreſſes characters. 

My brother return'd the hundred piitols, which mon- 
fieur de Cing Mars would nct accept, but on condition 
that I would ask her for more, whenever I had need of 
them. My brother, who had alrrady found how blind he. 


that it was ſhe who had oblig'd me to ask him fer that 
ſum: But as I had reſoly'd to get my watch and my teu 
Piſtols again, I was alſo determin'd to make uſe of the 
order monſieur 4e Cing Mars had given me, and to lack 
for nothing. 

I went then to ſee her, and was not a little aſtoniſh'd, 
when receiving me with a ſmiling countenance ; Mell, ſaid 
the, and where are the hundred Piſflols monſieur de Cinq 

B 3 Mars 
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Mars 22282 art not they for me? For you? 
ſaid I, Why, faith, I have ſpent them ; and, far from 
that, I muſt beg of you, that you would ſupply me with 
twenty more, on the account of an urgent neceſſicy. What 
then, reply'd ſhe, you think the three hundred piſtols mon- 
fieur de Cinq Mars ſpoke of, were mine ? You are miſta- 
hen, he had given me them to keep for him, and he is fo 
covetous that he would be as mad as the devil, if I ſhould 
touch a farthing of it. Alas, added ſhe, with tears in her 
eyes, I am an unhappy woman: monfieur de Cing Mars 
fearce allows me what is neceſſary, and I never ak bim 
for any thing but he upbraids me with it. 

What my brother had told me, ſecur d me againſt this 
artifice. I told her, ſhe miſrepreſented monſieur de Cing 
Mars, and that I would ſpeak to him my ſelf, to know 
the truth of the matter : Then I pray'd her, to return me 
my watch, and my ten piſtols, ſince I had now no more 
cauſe to doubt but the love ſhe feign'd was made uſe of to 
chouſe me. Here ſhe wept atreſh ; begging that, for 
god's ſake, I would not tell monſieur de Cing Mars of it: 
Which I promis d. Eut it was in vain for me to inſiſt 


upon my watch and my ten piſtcls ; ſhe poſitively deny d 


1 them, telling me, ſhe would keep them for my 


As angry as | was, I could not forbear laughing at the 
compliment. The more I laugh'd the more ſhe cry'd ; 
but 1 had the courage not to be mov'd with her tears, 
and to deſpiſe her as much as I had ever lov'd her. She 
was indeed ſuch as my brother had told me; tho' mon- 
fieur de Cing Mars had laviſh'd an incredible ſum of mo- 
ney on her, ſhe would be asking every body for more. 
She was worth four hundred thouſand livres when mon- 
ficur de Cing Mars dy d, and we ſhall ſee anon what was 
ker fate. ; 

I avoided her houſe, except when I was forc'd to ac- 
company my brother thither, where he went often to 
meet with monſieur de Cing Mars ; and looking for ano- 
ther amour, | pitch'd on houſe,” becauſe the dut- 
cheſs of was our couſin, and was always very oblig- 


ing to me. She had a very pretty neice, whoſe educa- 
tion ſhe took care of, for ſhe had no child as yet. She 
Was 
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was 2 maid about ſixteen or ſeventeen; and it will eafi- 
ly be judged, that a youth of my complexion did not 
2 her atten without telling her ſhe was handſome. She 
anſwered my love in ſuch a manner as made me diſtracted; 
ſhedid nothing but laugh at it, and I could not gueſs whe- 
ther ſhe loy'd me or no. One Day that ſhe was gone out 
with the dutcheſs, I went to ſee her, and found no body 
there but a young woman, that waited on her, who was 
about twenty, and very paſſable. I uſed to be civil to 
her as often as I ſaw her ; but finding her alone, was more 
free of my compliments than uſual. She ſpoke to me of 
her miſtreſs, who, ſhe ſaid, was paſſionately in love with 
me, but dared not tell me fo herſclf she told me, 
that if I really lov'd her, ſhe would endeavour to rid 
her of thoſe fears, and to contrive how we ſhould converſe 
privately together. I made her all the oaths and proteſ- 
tations ſhe defir'd ; and ſhe aſſured me, I ſhould ſhortly 
ſee her miſtreſs, provided I would be diſcreet. Then 
ſhe gave me caution, that I ſhould not take any No- 
tice of it to the young lady till ſhe had prepar'd her 
for it. 

This converſation was ſcarce ended, when the dutcheſs 
came back with her Niece. With what an eye did 1 
look on that charming perſon, having juſt before heard 
how well inclined ſhe ſhould be on my account! I took 
that opportunity of aſſuring her, that I lov'd her even to 
madneſs ; and indeed I never was more paſſionate. I 
found then, that nothing is more capable of increaſing our 
Paffion, than the thought of an equal Return. 

The waiting-woman was afraid I ſhould grow impati- 
ent. The very next morning, ſhe ſent me word ſhe had 
ſomething to ſay ta me: And I went to her in a neigh- 
bouring church. She told me, ſhe had diſcourſed with 
her miſtreſs, and that if I would come that night to their 
houſe, I might ſee her. You may think I did not put ir 
off, but ſubmitted my ſelf to her directions. 

I waited that evening on the dutcheſs, who kept me to 
upper : and when I thought it was time to withdraw, 1 

my leave; but inſtead of going out, I went up in- 

ta a garret, where they laid their lumber, into which the 
waiting woman lock d me. * extreme cold, and I 
8 was 
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was freezing there for the ſpace of two hours. When that 


time was expir'd, which was about mid night, I heard 
the door open, and perceived it was the maid'; who, ta- 
king me by the hand, whiſper'd to me, that I ſhould fol- 
low her. I did, and after many turnings, I found my 
ſelf in a chamber, wherein was a fire half: 

not light enough in the room to let me ſee where I was. 


She bid me warm my ſelf, and that my miſtreſs was com- 


ing. Half a quarter of an hour afterwards, I heard one 
come in, who, without ſaying any thi 

me. I it you, ſaid I, taking her forthe dutcheſs's neice. 
I might repeat the queſtion often enough, no anſwer was 
return'd : This made me think that her modeſty was the 
cauſe of her filence ; I therefore thought I ought not to 
queſtion her any farther. In that very moment the door 


was open'd, and I ſaw the ſhape of a man come in. The | 
woman who was come near me, ſhoy'd me againſt the 


bed, and went to him who had diſturb d us. I heard that 
man ſpeak very familiarly to her, and ſhe defir'd him ve- 
ry civily to go cut; which he refus'd, and anſwer'd with 
an oath, that he would ſee what was the reaſon he might 
not be admitted. With that he comes to the bed ſide 
where I was, fell on me in a furious manner, and was 
very free of his blows. I was not backward in return- 
ing them, endeayouring thereby to get from him, which 
occaſion'd ſome noiſe. Immediately I heard a great ſtir- 
ring in the houſe, and preſently a light enters, which 
diſcover'd the dutcheſs her ſelf, follow'd by her waiting- 
woman. She was no ſooner come into the room, but I 
knew him with whom I had been fighting to be a foot - 
man that belong'd to the houſe. The waiting-woman 
ſhew'd me to the dutcheſs, ſaying, with tears in her eyes, 
you ſee, madam, I did not tell you a he, and that the knight 
hid himſelf in my chamber with a defign to rauiſb ne; 
4 wwas loth to let you know it, and went and deſired Tom to 
turn him out ; but it aua impoſſible for him, ſo that I was 
22 call uu up. The 8 not _ laugh- 
in " ſhe was very angry, direQting her words to 
= ſhe told me, ne and that I was 
a pretty fellow. I was ſo afham'd that I could not ſpeak- 
ene word. The dutcheſs ſent ſome of her people to wait 

on 


| 


out, which gave 


thing, came near to 
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on me to the door, and I went out, guefling in part the 
cauſe hereof. 

The truth was, that the waiting-woman had never 
ſpoke to her lady in my behalf, and that ſhe had only 
made uſe of her name to have a meeting with me her felt. 
She it was that came into the room, and did not dare to 
3 anſwer when I ask d, 7s it you ? whether the footman, 
who came afterwards, had ſeen me, or that he had uſed 
to come to that young woman, he was reſoly'd to flay 
there; and ſhe finding herſelf in that dilemma, thought 
the beſt way to get out of it, was to tell the dutcheſe, I 
was hid in the Room. This had the effect ſhe deſired ; 
ſhe was taken for a chaſte veſtal, and I for a debauchee. 
Neither did I dare to undeceive the dutcheſs preſently, 
becauſe it would have prejudic'd her niece ; ſo all the 
ſhame of that adventure fe!l to my ſhare, and no one 
doubted but I was in love with the waiting-woman. The 
niece taxed me with it, and it was in vain for me to pro- 
teſt I was innocent, and to tell her what hopes the mail 
had given me. All was to no purpoſe, and ſhe ſtill be- 
lieved what was moſt likely, and took the truths I told her 
for ſham excuſes. 

I was reſoly'd not to be bubbled, and ſeeing the niece 
her ſelf was againſt me, I told the dutcheſs the whole 
truth of the buſineſs. This made her ſuſpe& the wait- 
ing woman's honeſty : ſhe watched her, and found ſhe 
had intrigues not only with that footman, but alfo with 
ſeveral others. She was turn'd out of doors, and the dutch- 
eſs and her Niece had no other complaint to make a- 
gainſt me but that I ſhould harbour ſuch ill Thought of 
that young lady, as to expect what her ſervant had pro- 
miſed me. 

When all the truth was out, I found the dutcheſs and 
her niece more obliging than I had done hitherto, and 
"whether they pitied the ill ſucceſs of my adventuie, or that 
women have a natural tendency to love thoſe aul have the 
courage to undertake ſomething for them, | could not doubt 
but both had a kindneſs for me. But, alas! Even thut 
kindneſs ferv'd but to give me a farther inſight into 
female inconſtancy. | 
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The dutcheſs was the firſt who opened her ſelf to me: 
ſhe told me plainly, that having look'd upon me hither- 
to but as a child, ſhe had not dar'd to let me know the 
ſecret inclination ſhe had for me; but that after the cou- | 
rage and diſcretion I had expreſſed in the adventure with 
the waiting-woman, ſhe ſaw | might be relied on, and that 
ſhe would have me love her: But, ſaid ſhe, we muſt patch 
up your Reputation, for you have the name of a lewd young 
man, and it would be ill-looked upon if I ſhould admit your 
Frequent viſits, unleſs yea appear quite another perſon than 
what there is cauſe to believe you are. You are the young- 
eft of your family, and if you will be adviſed by me, enter 
into orders. I wi. ſee you ſhall not want Preferment. 
Get into a ſeminary, 

I told her I was ready to obey her ; and indeed I was 
at that time fo pleaſed with the thoughts of being court | 
ed by a dutcheſs, that neither the natural Averſion 1 had 
for that proſeiſion, nor the melancholy refle&ions I might 
make on the life that is led in a ſeminary, could deter me 
from it. : 

I promis'd her to get ſome body to ſpeak to my mo- 
ther, and that very day told my brother of it; and [ 
found my family very willing to let me take that condi- 
tion upon me, Which ſeem'd to rid them of all care of 
me, better than any other, 

I pretended then a great unconcernedneſs for worldly 
affairs, and made all things ready to enter the ſeminary, 
and to apply my ſelf to divinity. When this reſolution 


of mine was given out, the dutcheſs's niece, to whom I 


had not ſpoke a word of it, was amaz'd and much con- 
cerned. She told me, I was mad, and that ſhe ſhould ne- 
ver have expected this from me; for, added ſhe, I muff 
confeſs I have low'd you ever fince I ſaw you. If I aid 
not preſently let you know my mind, it was becauſe I was 
agfirous to know you firſt; hiwever, I look'd upon you as 
the only man I could fancy, and was in hopes of being your 
T1fe one day or other. | 

Ah, madam |! I reply'd, why did you not ſpeak ſooner ? 
fer what will People ſay of me, to ſee me alter my reſolu- 
tion after the preparations I have made ? However it ſhall 
be as you pleaſe, and I aſſure you, I will be determined by 


E 
you. She told me, I muſt by no maans be a clergy man, 
and that if I was it: would be a ſenſible affliction to her ; 
on which I aſſur d her, I would not: and the next day I 
told the dutcheſs, I could not find in my heart to em- 
brace an eccleſiaſtical life. 

1 fee, ſaid ſhe, you have been with my Niece; I know 
ſhe loves you, and gives way to the idle fancies her paſſion 
ſupplies ber with, but ſhe is very wide of her mark: ſhe 
is a fool Tam weary of ; and I tell you that we intend te 
marry. her within theſe two days. 'Thereupon ſhe told me, 
the duke her husband, and ſhe had taken ſecret meaſures 
to,marry her to a man of fortune, who fought for ſome 
ſupport by that alliance. 

indeed at this news I found I was really in love. I 
was poſſeſſed with a deep ſorrow, to hear they were go- 
ing to marry a yourg lady I had a kindneſs for, and to a 
man who deſerved her no other way than by his eſtate. 
I told the dutcheſs | was ready to do what ſhe would, 
and would enter into the ſeminary the very next day, but 
that it was an unconſcionable thing to marry her niece in 
that manner. Do what I defire you, anſwered ſhe, and 
you all have no reaſon to complain. | 

gave the niece an account of the diſcourſe we had 
had ; and told her, that her Aunt was jealous of the kind- 
neſs I had for her, and would marry her if I did not put 
on a Gown. How was I amazed, when upon the news 
that ſhe was to be married, ſhe cry'd out, as tranſported 
with joy! Lord is it poſſible ? Nis, ſaid I, But hear te 
avbom ; "tis to ſuch a one. What, to him? ſaid ſhe, in 
a double Extafie. O I know him, be is an extraordi- 
nary rich man, aud I cannot be better matched. Then 1 
am turned off, faid I, in a ſerious manner. You, faid ſhe, 
do people uſe to marry Clergymen? This was no ſooner 
faid, but ſhe ran and call'd one of her women, and em- 
bracing her: Ab! my dear, ſaid ſhe, do you know I am 
going to be marrud. _ 

I remain'd motionleſs, ſo great was my amazement at 
ſo unexpected a change; and | had almoſt determin d my 
ſelf to become not only an abbot, but even an hermit, ſee- 
ing women guilty of ſo much inconſtancy. She took lit- 
tle heed of the pain I was in, and | went out with a firm 
reſolution, to do what the dutcheſs expected of me. : 

I6- 
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T remain d at Paris while my brother went into Pied- 
mont, where his Regiment ſtill made a part of the count 
4 Harccurt's army, and I put on the narrow band. What 
I obtained from- my dutcheſs was, that inſtead of ſhut- 
ting my ſelf up into a ſeminary, I ſhould board my ſelf 
_ ſomewhere near the Sorbonne, and ſtudy divinity 


The firſt day that I dreſt my ſelf as an abbot, I came 
to ſee her, and ſhe inſtructed me how I ſhould behave my 
ſelf in that habit; that I muſt look demure, and put on 
the air of a man of virtue, Indeed it was a great proof 
I gave her of my affection; for beſides the natural aver- 


fion I have already ſaid I had for that kind of life, I was | 


born an enemy to all affectation: but my ambition was ſo 
flatter d with my being belov'd by that woman, that tho 
I had not then for her all the paſſion | have ſince too well 
experienced one might have had, yet I thought I muſt 
yield a blindfold obedience to all her commands. 

She was extremely taken with me when ſhe ſaw me an 
abbot, and took all poſſible care to ſpread a report, that 
I was grown a faint, and that an extraordinary deyotion 
had induc'd me to become a clergyman. 

Indeed, tho it was with great diſſatisfaction that I play- 
ed a part ſo contrary to my inclination, yet I was won- 
derfully pleas'd that a lady of ſuch quality, and of an 
unſpotted Reputation, ſhould have ſo favourable thoughts 
of me as ſhe ſeem'd to expreſs. The duke, tho' elder 
than her felf, entertain'd no ſuſpicion of her conduR, and 
ſhe deſerv d that truſt from him, by two or three convin- 
cing proofs ſhe had given him of her affection, which I 
ſhall mention, to'ſhew what a woman is capable of. 

A perſon of the firſt quality and extraordinary well ac- 
compliſh'd had courted her, with the moſt endearing to- 
kens of a fincere love, and that in a more reſpeAful and 
ſubmiſſive manner than thoſe of his rank are us'd to do. 
The Lady had at firſt anſwer'd his paſſion; but perceiv- 
ing it gave her husband ſome jealouſy, ſhe told her lover, 
that ſhe muſt admit no longer of his addreſſes. This al- 
moſt diftrated him, and he fell fick upon it : the only 
comfort he had, was, that of writing to her, and I ne- 


ver faw any thing more ſoft than his letters: but ſhe 


 ſhewed 
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ſhewed them all to her husband; who himſelf compos d 
her anſwers, which, it may be thought, were not over 
obliging. I admir'd how it was ſhe could be fo 

to him, who was ſo obliging to her ; and this made 
me ſecretly deſpiſe her. Certainly, ſaid I once to her, 
ou muſt hate that man unmercifully, to uſe him in this 
manner. Hate him ? reply'd ſhe, not at all; 
1 rather love him, and ſhould I follow my inclina- 
tion I c take pity on him : but I love my 
on quiet better, and in the preſent pſture of my affairs, 
1 muſt not give my husband the leaft ground to 2 me. 
As young as I was, I could infer from thence, that I muſt 
expect the ſame fate, if her husband came to ſuſpect me. 
However, I kept my thoughts to my ſelf and 'd to 
{ applaud what my heart could not but diſapprove. 
3 This lover of hers knowing that my viſits were freel 
admitted of, had found the means to be acquainted wi 
me, that he might have the pleaſure to diſcourſe of her 
and I could ſcarce forbear undeceiving him, when I aw 
him preſuaded that his miſtreſs's diſdain proceeded from 
an exceſſive virtue. At laſt I took ſo much compaſſion on 
him, and that woman ſeem'd to me ſo undeſerving his 
paſſionate affection, that I reſoly'd to free him from his 
error. I wrote a letter to him, as unknown, and in a 
I counterfeited hand, whereby I gave him notice, that the 
3 dutcheſs was not the woman ſhe appear'd to be, and that 
if he would watch her at ſuch time as a abbot 
uſes to viſit her, he might be convinced of her falſhood. 
Being myſelf the abbot, I was indeed very inconſiderate, 
to make that diſcovery which might have prov'd of a fa- 
tal conſequence to me; but I was young and conceited, 
and I found a ſecret pleaſure in ſhewing him that I was 
more happy than himſelf : fo that, in truth, my vanity 
had more ſhare in that action, than either my generoſity 
or the pity I took of him. 

My letter came ſafe to his hands; and tho he gave lit- 
tle credit to it, yet he reſoly'd to make uſe of the advice. 
he took his opportunity to get into the appartment where 
I us d to ſee thedutcheſs, and hid himfelf behind the ta- 
peſtry, in a corer where he had room enough to ſtand 
unſeen, and whence he might eaſily hear all we ſaid. 
Neither the dutcheſs nor I knew any thing of his being 

there 


1 
there, and it was about three in the afternoon, the hour 
we uſually met at: - ſcarce had we been a quarter of an 
heur her but we heard ſome noiſe behind the hang- 
ings. The dutcheſs ran to fee what it was, and found 
him in a ſwoon, and almoſt breathleſs ; fo great had been 
his amazement at what had 

I admir'd the reſolution and preſence of mind, the | 
ſhewed on that occaſian. Got you gone, ſaid ſhe, and ht 
me alone to manage this buſineſs, | did net give her the 


trouble of repeating it a ſecond time, but was very glad 
to get out of a place where I thought it not ſafe for me to 


remain. | | 
I was no ſooner gone but the dutcheſs call d one of her 
women to her, and ſhewing her the man behind the bang- 
ings, bid her urn him out of the houſe ; adding, he was 
a madman, and that love had turn'd his brain. Her huſ- 

band came in that very minute ; and ask'd, what was the 
matter; it is, anſwered ſhe, without the leaſt concern, 
that poor fool aubo was come to ſee me, and had © 
the good nature to drop down becauſe I would not hear his * 
impertinence,. Come, my dear, it is not ſo proper for you _ 
to flay bere; let's walk off, and leave to her the care of 
ng him home ; 


* . 1 
The Duke led off his ſpouſe, fondly careſſing her, and 
praiſing her unparallel'd virtue; while our lover came to 


. himſelf, and went out without ſpeaking a word. I did 


not doubt but he would be reveng'd on the dutcheſs and 


my ſelf, and repented the pains I had taken to undeceive 
him; but I foon perceiv'd his reſentment was not at all 


judicial to me. He reſolv'd ta deſpiſe her as much as 
had ever loyd her, and in that he ſhewed more wil- 


aus and eiferaciee thes 3 hove dras inthe iihe-ocratice. | 


Being a very generous perſon, he took no notice of this 


adventure, and always ipoke well of the dutcheſs. I took 


great care not to be in his way, and ſeldom 1aw him from 

that time, for he died a few months after ot a wound he 

received at the taking of the city of Sa//es. 
This was not the only hint | had of the dutcheis's good 


nature: ſhe gave her husband another Inſtance of it, and that 


in a manner yet more cruel than what we laſt mention'd, 


and which made me begin to fear in earneRt. ry” + 
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had receiv'd my addreſſes, ſhe had pitch d upon a gallant 
not quite ſo young as I was, who was ſon te her nurſe, 
and had perſwaded the duke to prefer him to be her page, 
for in thoſe days they made pages of riper years than now. 
That young man was ſtill in her familywhen ſhe took a 
farſcy to me. He was very giddy-headed, which made 
her ſoon ſee there was not much to be expected from him; 
and it was to that conſideration I owed my good fortune, 
She judging the complacency ſhe had for me might make 
him jealous, reſoly'd to put it out of his reach to hurt her, 
if he ſhould reſent it. To effect this, ſhe made him ſuſ- 
pected to her husband, telling him he was ſo audacious 
as to make a declaration of love to her. The Duke im- 
mediately took fire, and without any further Examinati- 
on, call'd the page, threatning to cut his throat for his 
impudence, if he did not immediately quit his ſervice, 
The youth, without being frighted thereat, anſwered, that 
if he had made love to his lady, ſhe made the firſt advan- 
ces; and, as a proof of it, produc'd a note of her's he 
had yet in his poſſeſſion. The husband having ſhew- 
ed it to his lady, ſhe told him with the greateſt con- 
kdence, that it was her hand, but ſhe knew not how he 
came by it, for it was a note ſhe had ſent to a lady of her 
acquaintance 3 and indeed, unfortunately for the page, the 
note was wrote in ſuch a manner, that it was hard to diſ- 
cover whether it was to a man or to a woman. The Duke 
was eaſily perſuaded the buſineſs was as his Jady had repre- 
ſented it, and the poor young man appear d to be gull 
of a double inſolence, his crime ſeeming much heigh 
by that aggravating circumſtanc:z. This was nat all, the 
dutcheſs had preſented him with ſeveral rich jewels, which 
ſhe knew he had kept; ſo ſheaccus'd him to her husband, 
not only of that arrogancy but alſo of thievery, ſayin 
ſhe miſſed a thoufand things of value, which co 
tax no body elſe with. The poor young man's trunk was 
ſearched, and the jewels found in it; whereupon the 
Duke would have proſecuted him, but his lady, a mild 


good-natur'd thing, interce.led with her husband, that he 
would only diſcharge him his ſervice. The Page E 
ſently after got a com miſſion, but was unfortunately 

led in the firſt engagement he was in. 


It 
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It may be well gueſs'd I was very uneaſie at my being 
fo far engag'd with a woman, who I ſaw was ſo ready to 
facrifice her lovers to her husband's jealouſie; but I knew 
not how to break with her; and beſides, my ambition faſ- 
tened me to her, whom my reaſon inclin'd me to abhor. 
In the mean while, I apply'd my ſelf to my Studies, and 
began to be in ſome reputation among my fellow-ſtudents, 
tho? I had as yet no preferment in the church, neither, in- 
deed, did I look on the profeſſion I had undertaken 
as a laſting one, ſince I well foreſaw the dutcheſs's kind- 
neſs come to an end ina ſhort time. 

A woman came to me one morning, to acquaint me, 
that there was a perſon who had a conſiderable benefice 
in his diſpoſal, that would gladly beſtow it upon me, and 
that thro her means I might, when | would, come to 
the ſpeech of him. I preſently imagin'd ſhe was us'd to 
make ſuch bargains, and ſhe frankly own'd, that ſhe had 
put it into that perſon's head, in hopes I would not for- 
get her kindneſs. I hearkned to her propoſal, more out 
of curioſity than for any fondneſs I had for the benefice, 
and ſhe appointed me at St. Martin's gate the next day. 
I came thither, and was carry'd into an ill-look'd houſe, 
where having climb'd up to the ſecond ſtory, I found a 

irl of about twenty, very ugly, but extraordinary well 
|; who addrefling herſelf to me in a familiar way, 
faid, her mother was coming, who would inform me far- 
ther of the benefice I had been told of, and that in the 
mean time ſhe ſhould be glad to converſe with an old ac- 
quaintance. Never was [more puzzled in my life, for I could 
not call to mind that I ever had ſeen her before, tho ſhe 
would have perſwaded me that I knew her very well. It 
came in my head to tell her, that | ſuppos'd ſhe deſign d to 
try me by that civility, and that ſhe knew well enough that 
a church-man ought not to be acquainted with ladies. She 
appear'd to be fatisfy'd with this anſwer, ſaying, ſhe 
was very glad to ſee ſhe was not miſtaken in me, and that 
her mother had indeed look'd upon me as a man whoſe 
extraordinary ſanity might entitle me to church prefer- 
| ments; 
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ments; and then made me a Sermon : I was amaz- 
ed, to hear a girl talk fo well of piety, who by the be- 
ginning of her diſcourſe ſeem'd rather to have been in- 
clin'd to ſpeak to another purpoſe. By that time the mo- 
ther came in, who began with embracing me, and then 
told me a long ſtory, the burthen of which was, that I 
3 ſhould before a month was over, ſee my ſelf, through her 
means, one of the richeſt Clergymen in France. I thank- 
ed her for her good will, and was going to take my leave, 
when a lady came in with a purſe, Erin „ ſhe made a 
gathering for a perſon of quality who was fallen under an 
extream neceſſity. 45 | my dear, ſaid the mother, wwe 
muſt remember the poor ; and put three piſtols into the 
purſe : the daughter gave two, admoniſhing me that I 
ſhould be charitable ; and I pull d out a crown, ſaying 
when I ſhould enjoy the benefice, I might afford more li- 
beral alms. I grew jealous at theſe proceedings, and 1 
fear'd I had ſharpers to deal withal : however, | diſſem- 
bled my thoughts, and going out, told them, I ſhould 
be very glad to hear from them as ſoon as poſſible ; which 
did the next day. The mother having in the diſcourſe 
we had together, told me, that ſhe had another daughter 
in a nunnery, I was fſurpriz'd to ſee her at my lodging 
with that pretended daughter of hers, who might be a- 
— fifteen * ſixteen years old, and ſeem'd very — 
oly. The ſight of that maid d me to feign 
the giving — to the — 1 — that 
I might have a pretence to fee her, in viſiting the mother; 
which I did two days after. I was receiv'd by that young 
woman, who appear'd yet more fad than when ſhe was at 
my lodgings; and I could not forbear asking her the 
cauſe of her grief. She look'd firſt about her, and ſee- 
ing no perſon near, told me with tears in her eyes, that 
the woman of the houſe was no mother of hers, but had 
flole her from her friends while Se was a child, fo that 
ſhe knew not whom to call father. Theſe words were at- 
tended with a ſhower of tears ; which ſo moy'd me with 
compaſſion, that I promis'd her I would take her out of 
that houſe. She ſeem'd reviv'd at this anſwer, and faid, 
if I had that charity for her, I ſhould take her away im- 
mediately. I am ordered, ſaid ſhe, to entertain you alone,in 
bopes you might make love to me ; which if you ſhould, there 
| are 


11 
are rogues ready to inſult you, with a defign to get ſame of 
your money. | found then what danger I was expos'd 
to in remaining there, and began indeed to fear, left I 
ſhould not go out as brizk as I came in. I roſe, intend- 
ing to be gone, telling her, ſhe ſhould not trouble her ſelf, 
for that I would not iuffer her to remain long in lu ch a 
houſe : but ſhe, not content therewith, would needs fol- 


low me out, fearing, if I went without her, I ſhould | 


forget my promiſe. While I was making freſh proteſta- 


tions, that I would be true to my word, in came the 
mother, follow'd by two men with ſwords in their hands, 
who ſtopp'd me crying, /o, /o, Monfieur | Abbe; what! 
you love the ladies, it ſeems. I aniwered them as civilly | 


as I could, telling them, more than once, I was their 


humble Servant. The mother, without more ado, ſaid 


ſhe muſt ſend for a com miſſary, and that ſhe would have 


ſatisſaction for the wrong 1 would have done her daughter. 
I proteſted to her, that I had no ill deſign, defiring her 
to enquire of her daughter. The girl cry'd and ſpoke not 


a word : as for me, I was at a great loſs what to do ; 


however, I reſoly'd not to be daunted, ſaying, I was 


not unwilling the com miſſary ſhould be ſent for. In 


that very minute there was great knocking at the cham- ? 
ber- door, and the young woman, under pretence of ſeeing | 
who it was, open'd the door, and ruſhing out, beckoned to 
me, that I ſhould follow her. The new viſitors, w hoſe com- 
ing was very ſeaſouable to me, were two other bullies, who 
drawing upon thoſe that were in the room, cry'd out, 

are you there, you raſcals, we are glad we have met with © 


you. I did not ſtay to ſee how thoſe would anſwer the 


compliment, but got down ftairs as faſt as I could, where 
F found the maid, who taking me by the arm, hurry'd 
me into the ſtreet. So I went out with the poor girl, who | 


was all in tears, while the mother was at her window, 
crying out, help, thieves, murther. The neighbours got 


together, and I was in a moment ſurrounded with a- 
bave a hundred perſons, who were queſtioning me what 


was the matter. My companion pray'd me, for god's fake, 
to get away: I was ſo and out of countenance, 


that I could not tell what to do ; but ſhe being more reſo- 

lute, made way through the crowd, and along we went, 

attended by a numerous train, till we got to a n 
W 
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who harbour d us and ſent away the mob. I had loſt my 
hat, and my ſhort cloak and band were all to pieces, and 
the young woman was in as bad a pickle. The broker 
could not tell what to make of u, nor I what account to 
give him, ſo he concluded it muſt be ſome fortune I had 
ſtole, and very civily offer'd me his ſervice, which I 
readily accepted, and we remain' in that houſe the reſt 
of that day. She expreſs'd a great oy, to fee her ſelf 
out of that woman's hand, at whoſe houſe I had found 
her, and calling me her deliverer, earneſtly beg'd of me 
that | would not forſake her. 1 ſent the man of the 
houſe to the dutcheſs with a letter ; wherein I gave her 
notice of my adventure, deſiring her to ſend me a coach. 
She came by her ſelf at night, and would take me away 
with her: I then made her a full relation of what 
had paſs'd, and how I found my ſelf entruſted with the 
young woman. Her beauty mov'd the dutcheſs's com- 
paſſion, and ſhe carried her home, aſſuring me that ſhe 
would keep her there, till ſhe could find a nunnery where- 
in to place her. This being done, I went to my lodging, 
where I was told it was nois'd about, that 1 was fallen in 
love with a young woman, and had run away with her. 
This report was G ſtrong that it was im poſſible for me to 
overcome it, and without being guilty of any other crime, 
than of having ventur'd into a ſtrange houſe, and of taking a 
young woman from the ill people ſhe was with, I went un- 
der the ſcandal of a rape, and was look'd on as a debauchee; 
ſo little credit is to be given to outward appearances, for 
all the circumſtances made againſt me, inſomuch that had 
any one undertook to vindicate my reputation, he would 
have made himſelf ridiculous. What I then experienc'd, 
to my colt, has ever ſince prevented my giving too ſpeedy 
a credit to the aſperſions caſt on other people, and when- 
ever | have heard any one ill ſpoken of, I have thought 
there might be as little ground for it as for what was laid 
to my charge. | 

This accident made me determine to quit the gown, 
ſoreſeeing, that after the noiſe it had made, it would be 
hard for me to thrive in a condition, wherein a man can 
never be eaſie whole reputation is once tainted. Beſides, 
my inclination ſtill turn'd the ſcale ; and tho I was but 
very young, yet I apprehended how troubleſome that — 
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muſt needs be, which obliging men to be of a more rigid 
and auſtere life, expoſes them to be ſcorn d and ridicul'd 
for that which is look d upon as an accompliſhment in 
other people. I was too brisk for an hypocrite, my con- 
verſation was ſprightly, and I had a natural tendency to 
the fair ſex. This often procur'd me ſharp reprimands 
from my ſuperiors, and I thought, that to ſet my ſelf 
off to the beſt adyantage, i muſt quit a habit which pre- 
ſcrib'd me to narrow bounds. For, indeed, true merit 
lies in knowing how to place one ſelf aright, and I have 
ſeen a thouſand Perſons, who by taking a Profeſſion upon 
them. which they were not fit for, could never attain to 
the eſteem which would have been paid them, if they © 
had apply'd themſelves to what was moſt proper for them, 
I acquainted the dutcheſs with my reſolution, who gave 
her conſent to it the more freely, becauſe ſhe began to 
grow of me. I took notice of it, but what fſur- 
priz'd me was, that ſhe ſhould make uſe of the adven- 
ture I had had, as a pretence for her indifferency. No 
body knew better than ſhe did, that I noways deſery'd the 
ſcandal I went under. I had at firſt told her all the truth ; * 
yet through a ſudden alteration of her mind, ſhe faid, 
that after what had happen d it were imprudent in her 
to ſuffer me to viſit her often, fince ſhe could not per- 
ſuade the world I was a ſober man, whilſt it was ſo ſtrong- 
ly bent to believe the contrary. This made me take no- | 
tice of u hat I have ſince had a thouſand inſtances of, that 
their number is but ſmall who are generous enough ta juſti- 
fie an innocent friend, when the generality of mankind * 


think them guilty. 


I was very eaſie at the dutcheſs's change, but the maid's | 
ungratefulneſs, whom I had fav'd from certain ruin, gave 
me no ſmall trouble. The duke was at firſt fight fo ta- 
ken with her, that he grew ſtark mad for her, and ex- 
prefs'd ſo much paſſion, that the damſel, who was not fo 
great a child as ſhe appear'd to be, reſolv d to make her 
advantage of it. She ſeem'd to reſiſt him, which fo 
increas'd his paſſion that every body took notice of it. The 
dutcheſs was or pretended to be . jealous thereat ; and be- 
ing defirous to ſend her away as 28 as poſſible, made 
uſe of me to perſuade her to ſuffer her ſelf to be carry'd 
into a nunnery, unknown to the duke. I not doubting 

in 


obligation upon her. Good gods! how was I amaz'd at 
her impudence ? and how often did I cry out, aut 
¶ creatures are women? Having left her, I went and de- 


wing 
her an account of the diſcourſe we bad had. The _—_ 
eſs found ſhe had a cunning jilt to deal withal, and re- 


ber. Enquiry was made for the woman, who went for 


$ ſtood the pretended mother, the other daughter, and the 
F bullies that had affronted me, were all gone off. 


ſolv'd to get rid of her, did not ſtick to put her out of 


LB 1 
n the leaſt but ſhe had a great reſpect for me, after the 
mportant ſervice I had done her, propos'd the thing to 
her, telling her, of how great a concern it was to her, 
to keep in favour with her lady. She ask'd me tartly 
why I troubled my ſelf? which, indeed, put me into a 
paſſion : and I could not forbear taxing her with ingra- 
titude ; which ſhe anſwer'd by affronting me: and de- 
fir'd me, not to concern my ſelf with her buſineſs, deny- 
ing, with the utmoſt confidence, that 1 had ever laid any 


ſir d the dutcheſs to diſpoſe of her as ſhe pleas'd, 


ſolv'd to ſend her back to the place whence I had brought 
her mother, but ſhe was not to be found; and we undet- 


The dutcheſs, not knowing what to do, but being re- 


doors ; and one night that wretched creature was forc'd 
from her chamber, and carry'd into an hoſpital at the 
further end of the ſuburbs, to the directors of which ſhe 
was recommended as a poor friendleſs maid, whom they - 
would do a deed of charity to receive into that houſe. 
The duke was in the country, and I knew nothing of 
all this; but it was not long e er I underſtood it. The 
duke came home, and not finding her there, ask'd what 
was become of her? the dutcheis anſwer d, ſhe had not 
heard of her ſince one morning, that the went out un- 
known to any body, and that the ſuppos'd he beſt knew 
where ſhe was. I he duke fretted, ſwore, and threatned, 
and came preſently to me, thinking I might inform 

him; which it were ſtrange if J ſhould, being i 
of the matter. While I proteſted to him, that 1 could 
give him no account of the girl, a ſervant came to tell me, 
that there was a gown-man that wanted to ſpeak with 
me. I anſwered, 1 could not leave my lord duke, and 
that I defir'd lian to call another time. But he was ur- 
gent to ſpeak with me, and, with the duke's leave, he 
Was 
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was call'd in; then taking me afide, fr, ſaid he, it is 
unconſcionable in you, after you have debauch d a poor girl, 
to ſend her into an hoſpital ; I muſt tell you wwe can keep 
ber no longer, and that we defire you e take her away. 
I pray'd him to explain his meaning, and underſtood he 
was cne of the direQors of the hoſpital, and that the flut 
had inform'd them, 1 had ſent her thither. The duke 
took notice that we ſpoke with a great deal of heat, and 
ask'd what was the matter? whereupon the prieſt told him 
what we were diſcourſing about. The duke grew ex- 


tream angry, and calling me a rogue and a raſcal, faid, 


he would take care of her; and leaving me, took the 
clergy-man into the coach with him, ordering him to di- 
red nis coach-man to the hoſpital. I vow'd to him, I 
had no hand in the buſineſs, earneſtly beg'd I might go 
with him, and offer'd to convince bim out of the girl's 
own mouth, that I had no ſhare in what paſs'd. But the 
duke would by no means permit me, was accompa- 
nied by none but the clergy man, ſwearing he would be 
reveng d on me. Away they went, and I ran to the 
dutcheſs, to give her an account how matters ſtood ; at 
which ſhe was much ſurpriz d: but taking the hint from 
the opinion ſhe underſtood her husband was poſſeis d 
with, that I had ſent the girl into the hoſpital, ſhe ſe- 
cretly reſoly'd not to undeceive him, but to let the weight 
of the duke's anger fall upon me. Thus all the ill of this 
ſecond adventure fell to my ſhare. The duke took his 
miſtreſs home again to him, and always looked upon me 
as the perſon who had put the girl into the hoſpital; | 
which the dutcacſs confirm'd, by proteſting ſhe was ig- | 
norant where the maid was gone, and, to regain his fa- | 


your, wink'd at the kindneſs he had for her, which laſt- | 


ed three or four years; after which he married her to a 
captain, who has ſince rais'd her to a conſiderable fortune, 
in ſo much that ſhe was reckon'd one of the richeſt ladies 


at court, and was in no ſmall eſteem. It is not lonyſince 


ſhe dy'd. 

Being fix'd in my deſign of leaving the clergy, I wrote 
to my elueſt brother about it; who very well approv'd of 
my reſolution, and ſent me ſome money, that I might 


come to him. He was then in Rowfillon, but order d me 
to 


I 


> wait for him at Lyons, where he intended ſuddenly te 
de, in hopes of ſeeing monſieur de Cing Mars, his inti- 
nate friend, who was to be brought there after his con- 
lemnation, in order, as it was reported, to ſuffer a ſhame- 
ul death. 
I then clapp'd on a ſword, and taking leave of my 
drethren the abbots, ſome of whom have fince attain'd to 
onfiderable preferments in the church; which has often 
nade me repent that I did not ſtay among them; I ar- 
Fir d at Lyons, where I met my brother, who had dif- 
Fuis'd himſelf, that he might the eaſier find an opportu- 
tity to ſee his dear friend, and receive his laſt orders. 
If | had hitherto met with inſtances of the female ſex's 
Incc _ I now found ftronger proofs of the little truſt 
hat is to be repos d on the friendſhipof the great, and on the 
miles of fortune, in the unhappy death of poor monſieur de 
Ting Mars, who was brought to Lyons the next day after 
my arrival. My brother and I went, drefs'd like ſerving- 
men, near to the town hall-gate, that he might ſee us as 
Ne came out of his coach. He took noticeof us, andjudg- 
Ing from our habits that we were unknown, and | 
t the intent of our coming, defir d he might ſpeak with 
Is, alledging we had been fervants of his, to whom he was 
Welirous of giving ſome orders. It was pretty hard for 
Sim to obtain that favour, but we acting our parts well 
2nough,and neither our clothes nor our behaviour betraying 
ue, we were permitted to fee him ſoon after he was 
nto his chamber. We could not forbear breaking out in- 
Mo floods of tears as we embrac'd him, but he, ſmili 
Yon us, faid, what, my dear friends, could you then thi 
ll this real, and that the king would ever ſuffer me to 
Ve put to death? My brother, who was better inform'd 
than that his condition was hopeleſs, redoubled his grief, 
ſeeing him thus confident, and embracing him more 
loſely, expref>'d fo deep a ſorrow, that monſieur 4 Cing 
ars chang'd colour, and ſtarting back, what then, 
ry'd he, are they in earneſt? My brother continu'd em- 
bracing him, and ſhedding abundance of tears, but had 
not power to fpeak a word; and monſieur de Cing Mars, 
ſeeing he could not get any an{wer from him, turns to 
me, faying, what ts the meaning of all this ? He had no 
ſooner ſpoke, but I {ay ſo great an alteration in his tace, 
that 
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that I ht he would have ſwounded. My brother 
throwing his arms about his friend's neck, ab dear Sir, 
faia he, your misfortune is but too certain. Here he re- 
main'd ſpeechleis; and monſieur de Cing Mars —_— on 


a ſudden from deep ſadneſs into an extravagant ; 
avhat, ſaid he, muſt I be trick'd thus ! this was follow d 
by ſome oaths and imprecations, which my brother ſtopp'd 
by ſaying, that he thougat it his duty, as his friend and 
ſervant, to adviſe him to think only of forgiving his Ene- 
mies, and preparing himſelf tor death. 45! as for | 
death, reply d monſicur de Cing Mars, I am but liutle 

concern about it, but I never can forgive my enemies, | 
And then he told us, how the king had formerly given 
him frequent aſſurances, that he would die rather than 
ſorſake him. My brother heard them without interrup- 
tion, and when he had done, inform'd him, in few words, 
there was no fayour to be expected from his majeſty . Mon- 
fieur de Cing Mars continued his diſcourſe, ſometimes 
cquling the court, ſometimes contriving his eſcape, and 
then d my brother to lend him a dagger to ſtab him- 
ſelf ; and having no anſwer, he fell down in his chair, ſay- 
ing, I ſee, dear friend, that I am loft : what ſhall I do? 
then growing a little more ſedate ; tis true, ſaid he, 7 
find I muſt prepare for a future flare : well, Tam reſolv'd 
to do it ; and fince I have been ſo cruelly deceiv'd in this 
world, I muſt prevent my being ſo in the next. He wept 
while he ſpoke theſe laſt words! my brother exhorted him 
nat to dwell upon the thoughts of what had paſt, but to 
prepare himſelf for his enſuing death. This Converſati- | 
on laſted about two h-urs, and we had the conſolation to 
behold him very calm, tho' without any hope or thoughts 

of a pardon. He begg'd we would excuſe his weakneſs 
and want of moderation, and gave ſome commiſſions for 
my brother to execute; deſiring him not to quit Lyons till 
he had ſeen what would become of him. We departed 
glad to leave him in ſo good a diſpoſition. There was no 
poſſibility for us to ſee him any more, for his execution 
came on preſently after, at which we were preſent, get- 
ting as near to the ſcaffold as we could, where he appear- 
ed with an undaunted courage, and was as reſolute ag 
when we left him. When firlt he mounted 9 
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he look'd about him, with a defign (as we thought) to 
ſpy us out ; and I know not whether he did or no, but 
he baw'd towards us. For my part, I could not bear 
that doleful fight, but 3 my eyes, which I lifted 
not up, till I heard the blow ; which left only the trunk 
to he ſeen, the blood flowing thence in abundance. My 
brother ſeeing him dead, ſaid, let us be gone, the buſineſs 
is over. We, both of us half dead, were no ſconer at 
home but we got to bed, where my brother remain'd 
Ya longer time than I did, being really fallen ſick upon 
it. I had all the reaſon imaginable to love my dear 
brother, who had been ſo kind to me, but the inſtance he 
then gave me of his good nature, increas'd the affection 
] bore him. He often told me, monſieur de Cing Mar:s's 
J misfortunes proceeded from the paſſion he had for ſome 
women, who were the cauſe of his ill conduct. This, 
and the experience I had of the falſhood of that ſex, 
S while at Paris, made me again reſolve never to en 
my fel? with them. But, alas, there is little heed to be 
given to ſuch kind of reſolutions ; the love of women is 
Ya rock, on which, tho' warn'd by numberleſs ſhip- 
S wracks, our inclination will ſtill hurry us. But if I 
had no reaſon to ſpeak well of them in my younger days, 
Tit was worſe when a riper age made me capable of re- 
© cciving more refin'd and more violent paſſions. | 
I followed my brother into Catalonia, where my firſt 
campaign made me an eye-witneſs of the taking of Per- 
ignan, and the conqueſt of all the Rouſillon. I ſerv'd 
then in his regiment, and on ſome occaſions convinc'd 
him I was no coward, for I was more daring than uſual 
in the firſt enga nts. A military life began to pleaſe 
me; and dee welt read in hiſtory, I fancy'd oF ſelf 
to tread in the ſteps of Cæſar or Alexander, which ani- 
W mated my foul with an heroick courage. 
About the latter end of October we return'd to Paris, 
after the battle of Lerida, gain'd by the mareſchal 4 l 
$ the, who preſented me to cardinal Richlieu, giving me 
all the praiſes that can well be beſtow*'d on a young man. 
The cardinal knew my brother, and was not ignorant of 
his intimacy with monſieur de Cing Mars. I know not 
whether he was in earneſt when he told me that I had a 
very diſcreet brother, and "_ I ſhould do well wane 


| 
| 
| 
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His example. My brother, who was preſent, making no 

reply, he repeated over again, that I had a very diſcreet 

brother ; adding that he him to be ſo: and pro- 

mis'd us all poſſible favour, provided we would ſtick to 
our duty. 

This viſit being ended, I ask'd my brother, why the 


cardinal had inſiſted ſo much on his diſcretion ; and he in- 
form'd me, that the cardinal had two days before ſent for 
him, to diſcourſe with him about monſieur de Cing Mars: 


that he ſeem'd to him to be very much concern'd on his 


account, and had ask d him ſeveral queſtions, eſpecially * 
for what reaſon monſieur de Cirg Mars had ſuch an aver- 
ſion for him. To which he told me, he had anſwer d, 
that he had no knowledge of the deſigns or ſecret incli- 


nations of monſieur de Cing Mars; and the cardinal not 


having appear'd fatisfy'd with this reply, he ſuppos'd * 


what he bad faid was by way of reflection. This made 


me think the cardinal would rather be an enemy than a 
friend to us: But the death of that prelate, which hap- 
pen'd the fourth day of December following, ſoon rid us 


of thoſe fears. 
I was then eighteen years old; we lived with my 


mother, who allow'd us meat, drink and lodging ; but | 


we could not oblige her to do more for us, by reaſon ſhe 


had made a ſhift, what by her ſettlement and other pre- 
tenſions, to get from us the little eſtate my father had 
left. My brother the count was alſo with us; and ſhe 
had taken home my ſiſter, who was near thirty, and had 


conſtantly refus'd to be a nun. My mother had taken her 
out of the conyent in hopes to marry her to a young offi- 
cer, a relation of ours, whom ſhe had the entire manage. 


ment of. It was an ill match for her daughter; but ſhe, 


who lad no greater deſire than to get rid of her, thought 


it good enough, provided he would but agree to it. 
Fearing, however, it might ſound ill that ſhe ſhould } 


conſent to ſo unequal a marriage, ſhe endeayour'd to vin- 
dicate herſelf, by bringing things about in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that ſhe might ſeem to have been forc'd to it; 
and there I had an Inſtanee how baſely parents act, who 
ſeck rather their own ſatisfaction than their childrens 
happineſs. The way ſhe made uſe of was, to make 
pcople believe he had debauch d her; and to compaſs her 

e deſign, 
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deſign, ſhe left them alone as long as they pleas d. By 
this means the officer fell in love with my ſiſter, and en- 
deavour'd all he could to do what my mother intended 
but ſhe reſiſted him, either out of virtue or a want of 
kindneſs for him. Her coyneſs added freſh fuel to the 
fire, for he grew more paſſionate, and through my mo- 
ther's ſecret aſſiſtance eaſily got into my ſifter's chamber, 
while ſhe was aflcep. My mother having quickly in- 
telligence, made us all be call'd up, to ſurprize them to- 
gether ; whereupon we went into the room, when my 
mother, without admiting any excuſes, made the officer 
promiſe, he would marry her the next day; which was 
done, tho' my ſiſter ſwore there had nothing paſs'd be- 
# tween them that might any way prejudice her honour. 

But ſhe was forc'd to comply, and Erin leſt a mother, 
who was ſo unworthy as to expoſe her thus, ſhould 
puniſh her worſe ſome other way, ſhe conſented to 
a man whom ſhe had never any reſpect for ; but all my 
mother got by their wedding was, that ſhe coupled twa. 
perſons together, who ſoon became a charge to her. 

My eldeſt brother, tho” he had no eſtate beſides his 
commiſſion, had long fince thought of getting him a 
wife : he loy'd, and was belov'd by a perſon of the firſt 
quality. The match would have been very equal, had 
her parents given their conſent ; for tho' my brother bore 
not ſo high a title, yet his family was more ancient, and 
his own perſonal merit,with the honourable poſt he had in 
the army, made him be not a little reſpected; but he had 
not as yet attain'd to the pitch of preferment he arriy'd ta 
afterward; and they judged of him then but by the ſmal- 
neſs of his eſtate. That lady was deny'd him, and he 
reſolving to be marry'd, efſpous'd a rich merchant's 
daughter, who brought him near four hundred thouſand 
livres. This marriage was the making of him, and he 
was in the right to conſider, that how great ſo ever his 
deſert might be, he could never put himſelf forward, 
without an eftate to ſupport it. 

The lady whom he had courted was enraged at his 
marriage ; and though he had taken no little pains ta 
make her ſenſible, that it was a folly in him to perſiſt in 
loving her, ſhe was not ſatisfy'd with his arguments. She 
was obftinate and opiniated, and affected to contemn 
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wealth, and. honoyr as much as my brother ſeem'd- te 
reſpe& botb. In a word, ſhe would have made a fine 


character in a romance. 

My brother, who had a great affection for me, kept 
nothing of all this from my knowledge, and I was in- 
form'd by him how he had diſoblig'd her. My head be- 


ing full of romances. I admir'd his miſtreſs's humour, 


and blam'd my brother, for having marry d againſt her 


will; nay, I found my ſelf inclin'd to affect ſo roman - 
tick a perſon, and would gladly have been in her favour : ? 
but my other brother had prevented me, having al- 


ready engaged her. I do not know whether ſhe lov'd 


him, or whether it was to ſpight my eldeſt brother, that 
ſhe ſeem'd to admit of his addreſſes, but I perceiv'd they 
were pretty familiar, when I deſign'd to make my ap- 
Plications to her. My brother was a brute, who kept 


no meaſures with any one, and ſeeing he made his appli- 


cations to her, I thought fit to put off my courtſhip to 
another time. All I did, was to tell my eldeſt brother 
of it; who foreſeeing what might follow, and having 
yet ſome reſpect for the lady, ſeriouſly advis'd my brother 
to deſiſt. He preſently acquainted his miſtreſs with it; 


who, thinking my brother had done it out of jealouſy, 


and reſolving to provoke him as far as ſhe could, pro- 
pos'd his running away with her: which ſuiting with his 
temper, he readily embrac'd, for he was vain and raſh 


enough to have attempted the ſtealing of a princeſs. 


They put all things in readineſs to effect their purpoſe, ©? 
but a perſon whom the lady intruſted with it, and who 
dreaded the event, acquainted her father; who ſent her 
immediately into a nunnery, forbidding my brother ever 
to come near her. Ihe fool ſent him a challenge, which 
the other lighting, obtain'd an expreſs order for his im- 


priſonment, and he remain'd two years in the Baftile. 
We were not ſorry for our being rid of him, ſeeing 
he was always full of incumbrances, which occaſion'd no 


ſmall trouble to us; beſides, I had itill a ſecret inclina- 


tion for -the young lady, and all ſhe had done on that 


ſcore did but inhance my deſires. I was heartily vex d 
that ſhe ſhould not have pitch'd upon me ſocner than on 
that giddy coxccmb. My vanity was offended at it, and 


I wiſhed 
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J wiſhed for an opportunity of gaining her heart; ſo un- 
accountable are the means whereby the ſeveral paſſions 
creep into our breaſt ; for, to ſpeak the truth, the mo- 
tive of my love ſhould rather have been a reaſon for my 
contempt. My thoughts ran wholly upon that beautiful 
perſon, and I long' d to ſee her in the convent where {he 
was. For which end, I repreſented to my brother, that 
what ſhe had done, being but through a fit of anger, he 
ought not to deſert her; this I did fo effactually, that he 
reſolv'd to make her a viſit, and carried me with him. 
He would not appear in it at firſt, but ſent me to her in 
a footman's diſguiſe, as tho I had come from her father. 
She came to me, and having known me, expreſs'd no 
little joy. I forgot that my errand was but to give her 
notice of my brother's coming, and finding my ſelf more 
amorous at ſight of her than I before had been, I men- 
tion'd not a word of him, but ſpoke only of my ſelf. I 
upbraided her with her intrigue with my brother the 
count, as an injuſtice ſhe had done me, who was her moſt 
paſſionate adorer. This declaration was anſwer'd in a very 
obliging manner, for ſhe deſir d me to write to her daily, 
and ſee her often, and aſſur'd me ſhe would be wholly at 
my devotion. Our converſation laſted ſo long, that my - 
brother growing impatient, came into the porter's to ſee 
what ſtaid me there all that while, and defir'd me to 
withdraw. I was not over-well ſatisfy d at it, but fear- 
ing to diſoblige him, I went out, and ſtood cloſe to the 
door, liſt'ning to their diſcourſe. 

I heard her ſay, after the ſhedding of ſeveral tears, ſhe 
was unhappy in having ſettled her love on that brother 
of the three who had the leaſt affection for her, and there - 
upon ſhe gave him an account of all I had faid to her. 
1 could ſcarce forbear interrupting her in her treachery ; 
however, I did not, but heard my brother admoniſh her 
not to hearken to young men, wh could only ruin her ; 


that ſhe ſhould by a ſober and modeſt behaviour endeavour 
to regain her father's good will, and then think of a buſ- 
band that might deſerve her: as for him he would re- 
main her ſure and conſtant friend. She anſwer d theſe 
wholeſome admonitions by a freſh ſhower of tears and 
new reproaches, ſwearing his inconſtancy ſhould not be - 
| C-y " unpuniſh'g,. 
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unpuniſh d, but that her ſelf would revenge it by his 
blood. My brother having endeavour'd, in vain, to ap- 
peaſe her, left her, and we came back. He told me by 
the way, that he was happy not to have marry'd her, 
and that ſhe was of a dangerous violent temper, and one 
who would not ftick at any thing to compaſs her ends; 
an inſtance of which was, that ſhe bad pretended to him 
that I had courted her. I cry'd out, Oh, the jilt! I 
had no power to ſay any more, but the tears came in my 
eyes, My brother fell a laughing, and by the exhortati- 
ons he made me, to be very wary in my addreſſes, and 
take care what women I had to deal withal, made me 
ſuſpect he did believe her. 
I was vex'd to the heart at what had happen d, and 
charm'd at the ſame time with my brother's goodneſs and 
moderation, who did not expreſs any diſſatisfaction with 
me, but only advis'd me, for my own fake, not to con- 
cern my ſelf with her. I follow'd his counſel, tho? 
ſomething unwillingly ; and, I even think, I ſhould 
Have went on my own way, had not two things hap- 
pen'd ; one, that ſhe marry'd a perſon of quality in 
the country, and the other, that my brother being or- 
der'd away ſuddenly to the army, I was oblig'd to accom- 
pany him. | 
e went into Champaign, which was that year be- 
come the ſeat of the war, and my brother's regiment, with 
ſome other troops of reſerve, were ordei'd to ſtay under 
the walls of Charleville, My brother who had been 
made a brigadier-general, follow'd the duke 4 Anguir, 
leaving me to look after his regiment during the battle at 
Rocroy. I was not a little troubled that I could not be 
there; and tho* I had that year obtain'd a company in 
my brother's regiment, and all the officers paid me a great 
reſpect, yet I ſhould have been very much concern'd to 
ſee my ſelf of no ſervice, had I not met with a handſome 
maid, who employ'd my thoughts another way. She 
was a citizen's daughter, but beſides her beauty, her carri- 
age rais'd her above her birth, and both together kindled 
a paſſion in me, which ſhe anſwer'd with an equal flame: 
ſhe was going to marry a young man of that town when I 
firſt grew acquainted with her ; but her averſion to a ci- 
tizen's life was ſo great, that ſhe own'd, ſhe had rather be 


my 
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my miſtreſs all her life, than to be marry'd to that man, 
For, ſaid ſhe, I cannot pretend that you ſhould marry me: 
I weigh too well the difference between your quality and 
mine, and ſhould never require it of you: but I will truſt 
to your honour, and leave my {elf to your diſpoſal, too 
happy in enjoying your love and converſation. 

Indeed, I was ſo tranſported to hear her talk thus, 
that I thought I had never loy'd till then; ſo great was 
the difference between what I felt for her, and what I 
had felt for others. I anſwer'd, her heart was all I could 
covet ; and that if I could contribute to her bliſs, I would 
marry her that very moment. No, no, faid ſhe, do nor 
think of that, only contrive to place me where we may 
freely give and receive tokens of each other's love. We 
agreed, that after the campaign was over, I ſhould ſend 
for her to Paris, and that ſhe would the whilſt make 
her friends believe ſhe had a mind to enter into a religi- 
ous houſe. She was wholly guided by me; but I, at 
laſt, overcome with a ſtrong defire of enjoying her, re- 
ſolv'd to marry ; and having made a contract, and got a 
prieſt and ſome witneſſes, we went into the country, 
where we made a wedding; to which the moſt eſſential 
formalities were wanting, yet it ſeem'd as good as any 
to us two, who underſtood not what was requiſite for it's 
validity. No body knew of it but ſuch perſons as muſt 
needs be entruſted with it, and about a fortnight aſter, 
finding a neceſſity for me to be gone, ſhe went into a 
nunnery, declaring to her friends, that ſhe had renounc'd 
all thoughts of a husband, and had made a yow to lead a 
holy life. They, who had already begun to be jealous 
at my frequent viſits, were glad to ſee her ſo well diſpos'd, 
and readily conſented to what ſhe had a mind to impoſe 
on their belief; and ſhe, the better to cover her deſign, 
took a nun's habit. I alſo gave over viſiting her as 
ſoon as ſhe had taken it ; but I was preſent at that cere- 
mony, wherein I juſt got a minute to bid her adieu ; 
for towards the latter end of Juby our regiment was or- 
der'd for the ſiege of Thionville. Her time of probation 
being to laſt a year, I promis d her, that before that ex- 
pir'd, I would take her from that nunnery, and w_ 
her to Paris. She told me, ſhe thought her ſelf wit 
child, and begg'd I would — OY 
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good as my word, do ſoon as the forces ſhould be in their 
winter quarters, and left her, being poſſeſs'd with all 
the love and grief my heart was capable of. We had 
taken our meaſures for writing to each other, but our 
letters were intercepted, and ſhe did not hear from me 
all the while the campaign laſted. There was no poſſi- 
bility of my leaving the army to fetch her out of that 
convent, or of being inform'd of the cauſe of her ſilence; 
for after the taking of Tionville, we were ſent into Ger- 
many to reinforce the marichal de Guebriant's army. I 
never could obtain leave to be abſent, but remain'd moſt 
of the winter there; all 1 could do, not doubting 
ut that our letters were ſtopp'd, was to order ſome ſol- 
dires that went from France, to call at Charkwille, 
which I did two or three times, but I never heard from 
any of them ſince. About the latter end of arch I 
came to Paris, and the very next day rid poſt for Char- 
feville, for I was almoſt diſtracted through the impati- 
ence and anguiſh I had, not to have heard, for almoſt 
ten months together, from a Perſon whom I was ſo tender 
of, and for whom my flame was increas'd by my un- 
eaſineſs at the ignorance I remain'd in of her condition. 

Being arriv'd at Charleville about three in the after- 
noon, I ſaw a multitude of People got together; and 
having ask'd what was the matter, I was inform'd that 
they were going to hang a young woman, who had 
murther'd her unlawful iſſue. I preſently ſaw the pri- 
ſoner coming along, attended by a confeſſor and the 
hangman : good gods | how great was my amazement, 
when fixing my eyes on that unfortunate perſon, I found 
her to be the ſame I had ſo great a deſire to ſee! There 
was ſuch an alteration in her face, that none but a lover 
could have known her; and as often as I think on the 
{ad eſtate ſhe was in, I cannot forbear weeping, and the 
tears even now trickle down. 

I ador'd her with the utmoſt paſſion ; my eſteem for 
ker was not inferior to my loye, and I never had known 
any thing of her but what deſerv'd my admiration: then 
let it be judg'd how theſe impreſſions could affect 0 
ſoul at ſuch a ſight: I was ready to drop down wit 
Fief and aſtoniſhment ; but recovering ſome preſence — 
S —_ 


I ſwore with all poſlible ſincerity, that I would be as 


1 


mind, I made way through the crowd, crying oat, as 
loud as I could, grace, grace. I was on horſeback, very 
much fatigued, and appear d as an expreſs: the people 
Whearing me cry ſo, thought I really brought a reprieve, 
and began to flock about me. I faw — of a gene- 
Wral joy appear in every countenance, was thereby 
encourag d to cry out louder yet, that every one ſhould 
W aſi me in ſaving her. With this, part of them 
co pull down the gallows, while the boldeſt follow'd me; 
and having routed the officers of juſtice, ſhe was left to 
our management. They took her, and gave her into 
my arms as I fate on horſeback ; and I, embracing her, 
© ſpurr'd on, and got without the walls. The officers 
made a ſhew of following me, but my kind conſederates 
W ſhut the 22 upon them, and I found my ſelf in 
one of the ſuburbs, where I met with no oppoſition ; 
far from that, a man, who let horſes out to hire, ſeeing 
mine could ſcarce gallop, gave me a freſh one; on 
which I mounted without abandoning my prey ; and L 
found my ſelf accompanied by four horſemen, well 
equipp'd, who came of their own good will, to offer me 
their ſervice; ſo eaſily are the people mov d to fave 
from puniſhment, ſuch as are convicted of certain crimes, - 
occaſion d by deſpair. I got then out of the ſuburbs with 
my four companions, and having gallop'd for about a 
league, went into a wood to take a little breath, and en- 
deavouring to ſet my miſtreſs up behind me, being not 
able to hold her in my arms any longer; ſhe was in a 
ſound, and had ſo little breath, that having laid her 
down, I thought ſhe had been really dead. - One of the 
men that were with me, who was ſtronger and leſs tir d 
than my ſelf, told me, it was not ſafe ſtay ing where we 
were, and that he would undertake to carry her in his 
arms fill night. We got up on horſeback, and at two 
the next morning arriv'd at a town twelve leagues diſtant 
trom Charleville; ſo great was the ſpeed we had made. 
There we reſted two hours, and the firſt thing we did 
was to put the poor creature into a very hot bed, where 
ſhe began to give.ſome ſigrs of life. I was near her 
all the while, and the joy I conceiv'd at her deliverance 
was not great enough to ſtifle the vexation I was in, at 
the thoughts of what fhe had endur d, and of her pre- 
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ſent condition. At length ſhe open'd her eyes, and hay: 
ing fix d them on me, without expreſſing any knowledge 


me, I embrac'd her very tenderly, and with tears in 
my eyes; ah! ſaid I, do you not then know me ? She 


chang d colour, and raiſing her ſelf up, ſaid to me, in 


a fright, what, fir, are you dead ? I anſwer'd no, I was 
living, and, at length, by often telling her who I was, 
me came to her ſelf again, and I had the comfort of ſee- 
ing her fit had left no dangerous ſymptoms. 


Wha can expreſs the extaſie | was in, when I ſaw 
Her alive again; and the joy, the tenderneſs and love, 1 
was poſſeſs d with, when her Eyes diſcover'd her heart 
20 have the ſame inclinations I felt in my own. Such 
moments as theſe may be pronounc'd happy. We em- 
brac'd each other, without uttering one word, for our 
tears and ſighs would have ſtopt our ſpeech, had the 
tranſport we were in permitted us to talk. But our joys | 


were diſturb'd by the neceſſity of purſuing our journey ; 


and, by good fortune, we found there a kind of horſe- 
litter, wherein we plac'd her; and thus we came to 
Reims by break of day. We hid our ſelves in a private 
Houſe, where my obliging company remain'd with me 


all day, and then taking their leave, they promis'd me 


they would not betray us, but would pretend they. had | 


Perſu'd us, and could not overtake us. 


I remain'd alone with that dear creature, who inform'd 
me how ſhe had been brought into the condition I had 


reliev'd her from. Seeing, ſaid ſhe, that I could not 


Hear from you, I doubted not but you had prov'd falſe 


to me, and that made me reſolve to turn nun in earneſt ; 
but 1 was in an extraordinary trouble, when I felt too 
certain ſigns of my being with child, and my care in- 
creas'd as my time drew near. I knew not what kept 
me from deſtroying my ſelf, for death was the only 
thing I wiſhed for, being depreſs d with the forrow I 
was in to ſee you had deceiv d me, and with the extre- 
mity of my circumſtances. I reveal'd my condition to 


an ald maid which belong'd to the convent, wherein ſhe 


had ſerw'd a long time, and ſhe was the only one who 
had any knowledge of my being delivgr'd, for I had the 
courage not to cry out. This wicked woman took the 
r 
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would diſpoſe of it, and going out beſore it 5 2. 
threw it into a rivulet that runs through the Ty. 
By miſchance, or rather by the direction of divine juſtice, 
the child, carry'd down by the ſtream, ſtuck to a grate 
which divided part of the convent from a ſtreet that is 
very much frequented. It was ſeen, and the juſtices ſent 
for; who came to the nunnery, very much ſcandaliz'd. 
Information being given to the abbeſs, ſhe eaſily found out. 
W1 was the mother; and I took little pains to juſtiſie my 
WJ {clf, ſo great was the deſire I had to die. I accus'd not 


her who had done the fact, and every body thought me 


the only criminal. None of the nuns took any pity on 
me, but all, on the contrary, did, with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity, ſay, there was no puniſhment bad enough for me- 
Thus was 1 deliver'd into the hands of ſecular juſtice, and 
all my friends intereſt could not obtain the putting a ſtop- 
to my ſentence. I was remov'd to Paris, where my” 
& dreadful doom was confirm'd : and, while I was there, 
I wrote a letter to you, which you will herhaps find in 
the hands of your mother's porter, wherein I bad you 
= farzwel, and told you what thoughts I retain'd for you, 
and that I dy'd entirely yours. 

Here, inclining her head in my boſom, a flood of tears 
hindred her farther diſcourſe. As for me, I could not 
forbear weeping during the fad relation ;- which at laſt- 
ſhe ended, telling me, that when I came in, crying out 
grace, ſhe knew me; but that ſince that moment ſhe had 
been wholly depriv'd of that little ſenſe, which the dread 
of impending death had left her. Her misfortune touch'd 
me to the ſoul, and I could not ſufficiently reproach my; 
ſelf for being the cauſe. f 

Having recover'd her health, I ask'd her, what ſhe- 
thought of going to Paris with me ? She had no reaſon to 
doubt of the tincerity of my affection , nevertheleſs,. 
through a generoſity, which ſhew'd her ſoul greater yet 
than 1 could have thought it; no, faid-ſhe, my dear, I 
cannot flatter my ſelf with the thoughts that you love me 
ſtill : the crime I have appear'd guilty of, and the ſhame-- 
ful ſentence Ilie under, make me for ever unworthy 
your eſteem : all I expe&t from you is, that you would 
have ſo much compaſion on me, as to procure me a 


confinement, where 1 may ſpend the reſidue of my life 
| = 
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Ir an unfeign'd and auſtere penance. Ah! reply'd T, for 
god's fake, do not cheriſh ſuch fancies, I am the crimi- 
mal, you are innocent. Nothing of this redounds to your 
ſhame, but will rather inhance my love and admiration. 
All arguments were fruitleſs, and ſhe being perſwaded that 
our marriage could not ſtand good, was obſtinately bent 
to turn nun, which I promis'd I would not oppoſe, fo 
ſoon as we ſhould arrive at Paris. She luer | 


carry her thither, and I took a very handſome lodging 


for her near to the franci/ean fryers in St. Lawrence's | 
ſuburbs, where I left her, and return d home. There 1 


me to 


found the letter ſhe had ſpoken of, which I have ever 


fince kept by me, and will inſert here, in confi: mation 


of her generoſity. 


Date my letter from a doleful priſon, being conden:ned® 


to die, for a crime that proceeded but from the too great 


Wy 


—_— 1 bore you; the melancholy occaſion of my journey 
1 


ther was, to hear the confirmation 75 the dreadful ſen- 


ence I lie under. Who <vould have thought, alas ! that 
4 ſhould have ſeen Paris on this account, auben it ab 


there ¶ once propos d to hawe been made for ever happy, by 
enjoying you ! You will abhor the thoughts of me, auben 
you know through what kind of death my days are at an 
end: nevertheleſs, J aſſure you, that how ſhameful ſoever 


it be, I embrace it with pleaſure, as ridding me of a life | 
grown tireſome to me, ſince you hade forgot me. If you | 


go to Charleville you will there be inform'd of my guilt, | 


without your being ſuſpected to be any ways concern'd ; | 
for I never have mention d your name, defiring to preſerve | 


your hazour and reputation, which I value above my own | 


ſafety. The only fawour I beg of you is, that you would | 


cauſe ſome maſſes to be ſaid for my ſeul; and that you 
awou/d believe, if heaven has mercy on me, I Hall con- 
tinually interceed for your proſperity. 
Farewell, 
I Dye whol'y Yours, 


How 


„ wan, wr bed ©3 
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How was I mov'd at the reading of this letter! I raw 
to her lodging, more determin'd than ever not to ſuffer her 
to be a nun ; there I found her not, and underſtood that 
one of the fryars had been with her. I went to him to 
enquire what was become of that lovely creature, but 
he would not ſatisfy me. After a week's ſearch, I un- 
derſtood ſhe was at the Hote/-Diev, with a deſign 
there to take the veil. Thither I ran, and with much 
difficulty got leave to ſee her. I never was ſo tranſported: 
I fell at her feet, and ſwore I would ſtab my ſelf if ſhe wou'd 
not hearken to me. My deſpair moy'd her compaſſion, 
and ſhe ſaid, with tears in her eyes; what would you 
do, fir? you cannot keep me and preſerve your reputa- 
tion, and it would be an eternal ſhame to you to marry 
a woman whom you have taken from the gallows. The 
queſtion now, anſwer'd I, is not about marrying, ſince 
you won't ſuffer me on that ſubject; but at leaſt if you 
muſt be a nun, chuſe ſome other houſe. O!] fir, reply'd 
that generous perſon, I will not be a charge to you; I 
came hither becauſe my admittance would coſt me no- 
thing, and I cannot enter into another convent without 
putting you to an expence, which I know you cannot 
well bear. Ah! faid I, my life and fortune are devoted 
to you, and whatſoever it coſt, I will certainly place 
you where you ſhall not be liable to ſuch auſterities. To 
this I added a thouſand more endearing expreſſions, but 
could obtain nothing from her: then ſhe left me, with 
an adieu, ſo moving, it wounded my very heart. Not 
prevaling with her, I ask'd for the prioreſs, and oppos'd 
her entertaining that young woman, acquainting her, 
ſhe was my wife, and that I demanded her as ſuch. She 
thereupon ſending for her, told her, ſhe could not re- 
ceive her, and ſo I had her again: but overcome by 
her preſſing intreaties, I carry'd her to a little convent, 
the ſuperior of which was my very good friend, to whom 
I recommended her, as being a woman of near con- 
cern to me. 

In the mean while, what I had done at Charkwille, 
made no ſmall noiſe in the world, and I heard info 
tions were preferr'd againſt me. All my friends had 
heard the ſtory, and I found by publick diſcourſe, that 
indeed I could not marry her with honour. I ſhall 
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not relate, all the ſeveral deſigns that came into m 
head, for I thought it very hard that I ſhould be 
eat a ſlave to other mens opinions, as not to have the 
iberty of ſpending my life with a perſon, whoſe repu- 
tation was only tainted by the misfortune of loving me. 
If ſhe would have conſented to it, my reſolution was to 
£0 into England, but ſhe was ſtill perſwaded, that I ought, 
r my own credit, to Jet her take a nun's habit. My 
eldeſt brother, to whom I related the particulars of this 
accident, told me, he pitied me, but that I was hap- 
2 however, to have met with a perſon, who was of 


er ſelf inclin d to do what I ſhould have perſuaded her 
to. This he confirm'd with ſo many good reaſons, that 
I ſaw it was neceſſary for me to comply with her de- 
fires. I obtain'd her pardon and my own, and then } 
we plac'd her into a nunnery of the Carmelites. My | 
eldeſt brother generouſly preſented her with two thou- | 
fand crowns;. and I oblig'd her to accept of a ſmall 


annuity, Which I freely gave to the convent. We 


chang'd her name, and concealing what had happen'd to 
her, ſhe was admitted with a great deal of reſpect, and 


no body has ever known who ſhe was. She has ſince 


led a very holy life, and my brother and I have for ever | 


after had in her a ſincere and aſſur d friend, to whom 
we had always recourſe, when we wanted advice or 


conſolation. It was with all immaginable dificulty, that | 


I brought my ſelf to conſider her as a perſon ſecluded 
from the world, and had not my brother ever afforded 
me a kind aſſiſtance, I ſhould, no doubt, have loſt my 
wits. Indeed I never had ſo great a paſſion or value 
for any one. Thus by a ſtrong caprice of fortune the 
only woman who deſery'd my eſleem, was one whom 
honour oblig'd me not to marry, nor even appear to be 
in love with, 

This adventure, and the concern it gave me, put me 
very much backwards in the world, for it was a whole 
ear before I would ſee any body, having taken a retir'd 
* near the Carmelites, whence I never ſtirr'd, and 
where I was known to no one; for I went under the 
notion of a man that had withdrawn himſelf from con- 
verſation, and minded nothing but the way to heaven. 
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diſpos d of, having given out that I was ill, and oblig'd 
to drink the waters of Bourbon, which were abſolutely 
neceſſary for the recovery of my health. 

I ſhall forbear giving an account of the life I led in 
that kind of hermitage, and how agreeable it was to me 
to diſcern my Carmelite's voice from that of her com- 
panions, while they were ſinging maſs. That was the 
only bliſs I enjoy'd, for ſhe conſtantly refus'd to ſee me, 
contenting her ſelf with writing to me ſometimes, ad- 
viſing me to have more courage, and think of her no 
longer, and either wholly to ſorſake the world, or follow 
a life more ſuitable to my birth. | 

My brother's defires, join'd with her admonitions, 
prevail d with me to return to the army; which I did 
in the year 1645. I was then but twenty ; but I thought 
that after the experience I had had, it would be impoſſi- 
ble for any woman to delude me again. I made the art 
of war my only ſtudy, and found that the trouble which 
the loſs of a woman, I loy'd fo dearly, had given me; 
did not a little contribute to raiſe my name; by occaſi- 
oning me to ſeek for an opportunity of dying with ho- 
nour, ſince I could no longer live with pleaſure. I fought 
in the battle at Nortblinguen, and thence went into the 
mareſchal de Turenne's army, where I was at the taking 
of Dunkeſpink; I may without vanity ſay, that none 
was more bold than my ſelf in either of theſe occaſions, 
Let men be naturally never ſo brave, they generally 
ſtand in need of ſome external motives, to attain a repu- 
tation of valour ; and that which provok d me to act as 
I did, was rather deſpair. than ambition. 

I return'd not to Paris till Landaw had ſurrendred to 
monſieur 4e Turenne ; and there I found that my nun's 
neighbourhood encreas'd my melancholy humour, for I 
could not forbear going to the Carmelizes, This weak - 
neſs of mine I diſclos'd to my brother; who being per- 
ſwaded that nothing but a long abſence could pertetly 
cure me, propos'd to me a voyage, which I had an op- 
portunity to make, into Poland. The princeſs Mary was 
to go thither about the beginning of Nowember, and the 
relation ſhe knew we had to a prince, whom ſhe had 
—_—_—— 
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I accepted of this offer, and (to my ſhame be it ſpo- 
ken) found in me a ſecret defire of pleaſing the princeſs, 
endeayouring to gain her affection. I never reflected on 
what I was going to undertake ; but as ſoon as I found 
I was to make that journey, and that I ſhould have an 
opportunity of freely converſing with her, I began a lit- 
tle to forget the perſon I had loſt, and experience that 
a*new miſtreſs is a better conſolation for the loſs of an 
old one, that either ambition or war. 


The princeſs was, on the account of her love to the de- 


ceas'd prince, much in the ſame condition as I had been on 
that of my Carmelite. His death was an eternal grief to 
her, and ſhe made him the ſubject of our daily diſcourſe. I, 
on the other hand, related to her what had happen'd to me 
at Charleville ; and ſhe was glad to hear I was capable of 


as tender and conſtant an affecton as her ſelf, and we would 


often diſpute which of us were the moſt unhappy, ſhe in 
her lover's death, or I in my miſtreſs's confinement. | 

If this was a romance, I might here bring in the conver. } 
ſations we had on that theme, which I dare ſay, would 
equal the beſt in Clelia or the Grand Cyrus. But I omit all 
ſuch digreſſions, to ſtick only to my purpoſe ; which is, to 
ſhew in theſe memoirs the temper of women, and the uſual 
conſequences of engaging with them. 


— 


ANT . 


HE princeſs ſeem'd to me reſoly'd to comfort her 
ſelf againſt the grief for the loſs of her lover, in 
the honours which waited for her in Poland; and 

it was in vain that I would perſwade her to drive out 
that paſſion by another, her mind being wholly taken 

with ambition and grandeur. She perceiv'd however, 
that I ſpoke through ſelf-intereſt, and would often tel! 
me, that had ſhe had an inclination for me, ſhe would 
not have incourag d my falſhood to ſo lovely a perſon as 
my nun; but I'was grown weary of that nice fidelity, 
and the princeſs's diſcourſe on that ſubject was uneaſy to 

: | me. 


„ | 
ne. At laſt I told her plainly, that 1 lov'd her, which 
he ſeem d to disbelieve : but ſeeing I was in earneſt, ſhe 
ew ſerious upon the matter, and ſaid, if I ta!k'd any 
Wore ſo preſumptuouſly ſhe would ſend me back to 
Wane: which words were utter'd with ſo ſcornful an 
ccent, that I highly reſented it, and refoly'd not only 
> forbear ſpeaking for the future, but entertaining any 
Whoughts of paſſion for her; ſo I continu'd ſilent the 
Wreateſt part of the voyage. This diſpleas'd her; and 
he advis'd me, that, ſince I could not be in a good 
Pumour without an amour, I ſnould make my zddreſſes 
Wo one of her maids, which vas not unhandiome ;z ad- 
ing, that ſhe would take care the jet ſhould not be car- 

'd on tco far, it being only to make the journey more 
wvertinz, I was not well pleas'd at this raillery, and 
folv'd to couit not the young woman ſhe mention'd, 
ut the firſt Polander I ſuduld like as foon as we ſhould 
rive. This intention, of which I did not inform ker, 

Wade me as gay as evcr, ard the princeſs, who had 
en diſlaticfy'd at my being chagrine, ſeem d not over- 
ell contented with my mirth. I took all poſſible care 
Wot to ſpeak the leaſt word ſhe might interpret as an 
preſſion of my love to her, which I the more eafily 
Wiiccted, becauſe I really had none. How great ſoever 
We might be, her pride and diſobliging reflections ſtill 
uck in my mind, and J had ſenſe enough to conſi- 
cr, that it was impotlitle for me to prevail with a prin- 
els, who, beſides much ambition and haughtineſs, had 
ſo a great ſtock of virtue. 

Our journey at laſt grew towards an end, and we 
rriv'd in Poland. King Ladiſſaus came to receive his 
ew eſpous d queen, who preſented me to him in a very 
dliging manner. As ſoon as we were got to Warſany, 

put in execution my purpoſe of making love to the 
rt agreeable perſon 1 ſhould meet. Among the retinue 
is majeſty gave the queen, there was a lady who pleas'd 

e ſo well, as to make me think ſhe was the perſon 
hoſe chains I was to wear. She was about eighteen or 
ineteen, and daughter to one of the greateſt lords of 
hat Kingdom. I happen'd to be near her when 
e was preſented to the queen, who, whether ſhe took 
otice of it or not, {mil'd, as I thought, to ſee me view 
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her with great attention; and J perceiv'd ſince, that of 
all thoſe which had been placed about her, ſhe had the 
firſt ſhare of her majeſty's favour. The queen's kindneſs 
for her gave me frequent opportunities of ſeeing her, and 
T grew very paſſionate, which I ſoon inform'd her of, 
that lady underſtanding French well enough to converſe in 
that tongue. I was ſomething ſurpriz'd that ſhe ſhould 
be equa!ly fond of me, but more to hear her expreſs it 
in ſo frank a manner ; but ſhe carry'd her ingenuity ſome- 
thing too far: for the queen having ask'd her what diſ- 
courſe we had together, ſhe not only told her what I had 
faid, but alſo what anſwers ſhe had return'd ; confeſſing 
freely, that ſhe was very much inclin'd to love me. The 
queen made her ſenſible of the inconveniencies ſuch a 
paſſion might be attended with, and order'd her never 
to ſpeak to me in private. Her majeſty laid the ſame 
commands alſo upon me, threatning to ſend me back in- 
to France if I diſobey'd her. It was by no means my 
intereſt to diſoblige the queen, and leave her on ſuch an 
account ; but I alſo lov'd that. maid, and the free and 
natural manner wherein ſhe had expreſs d her thoughts 
to me, made me dote the more on her. I found my ſelf 
then in a great dilemma, from which I was ſhortly after 
deliver d, but it was to fall into a worſe. I had for eight 
or ten days carefully avoided my miſtreſs's company, ac- 
cording to the queen's order ; when her majeſty took 
an opportunity to tell me, I was eaſily diſcourag'd, that 
what ſhe had done was. only to try me : But however, 
ſince I had been ſo obedient, ſhe ſhould have ſome regard 
to my paſſion, and that ſhe gave me free leave to viſit the 
younz lady when I would. 

I could not then imagine whence proceeded this ſud- 
den change; the reaſon of which was, that her majeſty 
had perceiv'd the king had a kindneſs for her ; and whe- 
ther through policy or jealouſy, ſhe intended to put him 
Gut of conceit with her, by letting him fee ſhe admitted 
my courtſhip. 

[ was not willing to loſe any time in making reflections, 
my chief care being to ſeek for an opportunity of ſpeaking 
to my miſtreſs, who I perceiv'd avoided my company 
now, as much as ſhe ſought for it before. Having ask'd 
her the reaſon, ſhe own'd to me, with her uſual — 
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of heart, that the king courted her, and that it was ſo 
great an honour, ſhe durſt not receive any other addreſ- 
ſeſs; but when ſhe was marry'd ſhe would return my 
love. I underſtood then, that the firſt thing the gran- 
dees of Poland do, when they have a mind to debauch 
a woman, is to get hera husband ; and accordingly there 
was much talk at court, a few days after, of a match be- 
tween her and a great lord in Lithuania. The queen was 
not at all ſatisfy'd with it, ſince ſhe knew that the King's 
deſign in marrying of her was to make her his miſtreſs, 
and ſee her with more liberty. She therefore perſwaded 
me to mary her, not doubting but if that were done, I 
would carry her into France. 

I apprehended, that a great many inconveniencies 
might accrue to me from this marriage: for ſince (as her 
majeſty had told me) ſhe was to be marry'd but to faci- 
litate the king's amours, I thought it impoſſible for me 
to carry her away without his conſent; which, had he 
granted, I knew I had not wherewithal to maintain a 
lady there, whoſe whole eſtate remain'd in Poland. I 
repreſented to her majeſty, why I could not obey her 
commands, and ſhe ſeem'd fatisfy'd with the arguments I 
gave her; and made me an open confeſſion, that be- 
ing deſirous to have the abſolute management of her 
husband, it was her intereſt to get her match'd to one 
who would give her majeſty a good account of her; and 
ſhe agreed with me, that I was very unfit for ſuch an 
employment. So we parted, without taking any other 
meaſures. 

The Lithuanian lord dy'd in the mean while, and 
the King being obſtinately bent to give her a huſ- 
band, defir'd her to name w hom ſhe would; who, ſway'd 
by her love pitch'd, upon me. 

The king readily yielded to it, and ſending for me, 
made me that propoſal. I humbly told him, that 1 
bad no eſtate, and being a younger brother expected 
but little, ſo that I was in very ill circumſtances to 
maintain a wife. His majefty anſwer'd, that ſhe whom 
he deſign'd me was rich enough for us both; and that 
beſides, he would make me ſo confiderable in Poland, 
that I ſhould not mils the little I had left in France. I 
would have accepted this offer with no little joy, had 
| * 
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it been made on any other account; for I had at once 
an opportunity of raiſing my ſelf, and marrying a wo- 
man whom I had a great kindneſs for; but all my 

Hoſophy would not perſuade me to take ler on ſuch 
reproachful terms. Not knowing what other reaſons to 
give, I told the king, that his majeſty's favour loaded 
me with honour ; but I was naturally very jealous, 
and ſhould make a very ſevere husband. The king 
ſmil'd at this excuſe. and told me, if that was all, he 
would take care to prevent it, and would give me ſuch 
employments as would not permit me often to be with 
my wife, and too parrowly to pry into her behavi- 
our. 

This I took as a great affront, but concealing my 
thoughts, I told his majeſty, that I could not renounce 
my native country; and that I would never conſent to 
marry, but on condition I might go thither immediately. 
No, ſaid he, I will not yield to you in that point; for 
your ſpouſe ſhall never l:ave Poland while I live. If it 
be ſo, fir, reply'd !, I humbly thank your majeſty ; and 

as a farther favour, that inſtead of marrying me, you 
would be pleals d to grant me leave to return home, Up- 
on this the kiag left me, telling me I might be gone, and 
that | was a mad-man. 

Then 1 preſently waited on the queen, to give her an 
account of what had paſs'd ; who begg'd, with tears in 
her eyes, that I would comply with the King's de- 
ſires ; and that to ſatisfy my nice jealouſy, ſh2 would 
keep her ſo much in her preſence, that the king ſhould 
never find an opportunity of being private with her ; that 
ſhe would be reſponſible to me for her conduR, and that 
I might reſt my ſelf ſatisfy d. 

Her majeſty us'd ſo many convincing arguments, that 
at laſt I deſir d her to tell the king, I was ready to obey 
his commands. He was very glad to hear it; and my 
miſtreſs was tranſported at the thoughts of becoming my 
wife; and that in fo violent a manner, as perſuaded 
me ſhe never lov'd the king : which gave me hopes, 
that being the oaly poſſeſſor of her heart; and ſeconded 
by the queen's vigilance, I might eaſily avoid the ſhame 
I dreaded, In a word, I was ſo taken up with the pro- 
ſpect of advancing my fortune, and ſatisfying my *** 
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hat I was deaf to all other conſiderations; inſomuch that 
I wonder'd how I had ever ſcrupled the matter. So ir- 
reſolute are our minds, and fo eafily do we prefer what 
may promote our intereſt and pleaſure, to what ſecures 
our honour. 

I marry'd that lady, and therefore chang'd my name; 
for being thereby grown the owner of a conſiderable coun- 
ty, I was for ever after call'd by that title. 

The queen was as good as her word, and her jealouſy 
and virtue, with the care I took, kept my wife under 
ſuch a conſtraint, that it was impoſſible for the king to 
be alone with her. He was at laſt tir d with fruitleſs en- 
deavours, and began to court a lady who was more her 
own miſtreſs, I was overjoy'd at his change, hoping I 
might now, without diſturbance, poſſeſs my own right; 
but that, alas! was prevented by a hand I leaſt expected 
it from. My wife was enrag'd that the king ſhould quit 
her for another; and the great affection ſhe had expreſs d 
for me, turn'd upon this to an implacable hatred. Be- 
ing averſe to all diſſimulation, ſhe openly told me, I was 
the occaſion that ſhe had loſt her lover. It was to no 
purpoſe that I endeavour'd to make her ſenfible of her 
extravagancy 3; all the arguments I brought prov'd but 
greater provocations; and whether ſhe had a mind to be 
rid of me, or that ſhe thought moving the king's com- 
paſſion was the beſt way to regain him, ſhe complain'd 
to his majeſty that I treated her very ill. This falſe ac- 
cufation the king the ſooner believ d, becauſe he remem- 
ber'd I had told him, that I was inclin'd to be extream 
jealous, My good natur'd ſpouſe's malice went farther, 
for ſhe gave the king to underſtand that I was in love with 
the queen; and he ſuſceptible of both theſe impreſſions, 
did, without farther examination, reſolve I ſhould be 
murder d; which he ſaw might be the eaſier effected, 
becauſe my preferment had excited the envy of moſt of 
the Po; nobility. The king wanted not perſons who 
would readily have taken that opportunity to expreſs 
their zeal to him, and their malice to me. 

The queen's intelligence was quicker than mine, and 
ſeeing her honour was concern'd, ſhe did not think fit to 
acquaint me with it, concluding I would have abſconded 
my ſelf; which might confirm the king in his — 
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Her firſt care was to undeceive the king; to which 
end, ſhe took no notice of the advice ſhe had receiv d, 
but counterfeiting ſome letters from France, wherein ſhe 
was acquainted, that my brother was dead, ſhe ſhew'd 
them to his majeſty, telling him, that it would much 
prejudice me to be kept in Poland. The unconcerned- 
neſs ſhe ſpoke with on my account, and her propoſal to 
have me ſent back, made him think her falſely accugd, 
He own'd to her the ſuſpicions he had had of an intrigue 
between us; and begging her pardon, for entertaining 
an opinion ſo injurious to her virtue, he confels'd, thoſe 
thoughts, join'd with my wife's complaints, made him n 
reſolve I ſhould die; and that he knew not whether I Wl c 
was then alive, ſome perſons being appointed to aſſaſſi- p 
nate me that day. Her majeſty having blam'd the pre- n 
cipitancy of ſo cruel a reſolution, ſaid, he ſhould ſend Bi 
for me immediately, there being no time to be loſt. * 
A fruitleſs inquiry was made after me, for I had no- 
tice of my danger; and the perſon who had done me 
that courteſy, had alſo found me a place of refuge. 
She was one of the beſt reputed ladies at court, who had 
oſten profels'd her ſelf my friend; but I did not ima- = 

gine her kindneſs extended ſo far. She made uſe of that 
opportunity, to give me at once a declaration and con- 
vincing proof of her love; being a widow, and conſe- WM j 
quently miſtreſs of her own actions. She did not ſtick b. 
to conceal me in her own houſe, which I thought was ill 5; 
an obligation highly to be valu'd, fince 1 ſaw my ruin Wt ., 
was unavoidable if I appear d abroad. During a week k 
that I lay hid, ſhe propos d to me the ſeveral means ll ., 
which her paſſion inſpir'd her with to provide for my Ml a, 
ſafety. That which ſhe inſiſted on, as the moſt infal- WM . 
tible, was to poiſon my wife, the performance of which a 
ſhe offer d to take upon her ſelf. I entertain'd not her Ne. 
propoſal with that horror which I ſhould have done at Wl | 
another time; believing her love to me, had drown'd Wh, 
both religion and reaſon : I contented my ſelf with Wl, 
repreſenting to her the ill conſequences it might produce. v 
She would never let me write to the queen to inform her n 
where I was; and that princeſs concluding that I was Wy 

either fled or murder d, it made her very uneaſy : but 

to 
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to prevent the ill conſtructions people might frame of 
my abſence, ſhe caus'd it to be reported, that upon the 
news of my brother's death I was return'd into France. 

At laſt I heard of it, and believing that my brother 
was really dead I grew impatient to — the truth of 
it; and poſitively told the lady, that I would attend the 
queen to be better inform d. She upbraided me with al- 
lowing my brother a ſhare in that affection which ſhe 
would have ingroſs'd wholly to her ſelf. From theſe re- 
proaches ſhe came to affronts, and thoſe led her to indif- 
ferency. She threatned to betray me to my murderers; 
nay, and could not forbear telling me, that ſince I was 
ſo firmly reſolv'd to leave her, ſhe would take care to 
prevent it, and would rather poiſon me, than ſuffer 
me to leave her. What ſhe had propoy'd to me on m 
wife's account, made me the more fearful as to my ſelf; 
and this apprehenſion kept me from eating. Never did 
any couple paſs ſo ſuddenly from the warmeſt love to the 
moſt inveterate hatred, as we did ; for we were already 
grown intolerable to each other: Wherefore I plainly 
told her I could not love her, and intreated her to let me 
retire. 

Yes, you ſhall go, ſaid ſhe, but it ſhall be out of this 
world : on ſaying which, ſhe flew at me with a dagger. 
[ wreſted it from her, and ſhe received a wound in her 
breait ; I know not by what accident, but I ſaw her 
ſink down all over bloody. I well foreſaw my danger, 
and that I could not eſcape ſhould any of her ſervants 
know what had happer'd; which made me leave her, 
and the dagger by her. By 2 fortune I found all the 
doors open, and went out unſeen, Having gone through 
a ſtreet or two, I came to the houſe of a Polander of my 
acquaintance, and begg'd his aſſiſtance, telling him ſome 
earneſt buſineſs, occaſion'd by my brother's death, 
oblig'd me to go to France, which I muſt do Incognito, 
becauſe my wife was averſe to my journey. This man 
offer'd to ſerve me to the utmoſt of his power, and the 
very next night procur'd me ſome horſes which carry'd 
me to Dantzick; where I was no ſooner arriv'd, but I 
wrote to the queen a relation of my adventure. 


She 
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She receiv'd my letter, in a time when every one was 
crying out againſt me, for being ſo baſe as to murder a 
lady who had been ſo obliging to me. She had indeed 
been found all bloody by her ſervants, and tax'd me 
with the villany : And tho' her wound proy'd but very 
ſlight, ſhe till perſiſted to ſay, I had a deſign to have 
KiJl'd her. No body queſtion'd the truth of what ſhe 
ſpoke, and great ſearch was making for me, when the 
queen receiv'd my letter. She preſently carry'd it to the 
king; who pray'd her to command me, that if ] were 
innocent, I ſhould not delay coming to confront my ac- 
cuſers. It was not ſo much a principle of doing juſtice, 
mov'd this prince to have me recall'd, as the trouble 


nual plague to him; and he wiſh'd for my return to rid 
him of ſo violent a woman, whom he no longer lov d. 
The queen wrote to me, that my brother's death was a 
fiction, and that I muſt return to Iar/arv, to clear my 
ſelf from the aſſaſſination which was laid to my charge. 
Her letter came ſafe to my hands; and the joy I con- 
ceiv'd at the news of my brother's being alive ſo tranſ- 
ported me, that I willingly obey'd her commands, tho' 
1 was not unſenſible of the hazards to which I expos d my 
If. 

As ſoon as I was arriv'd, I, by the queen's advice, 
ſurrender'd my ſelf to priſon. The lady that accus'd me 
was in a great ſurprize at my return; but affecting a ge- 
neroſity, which ſhe was wholly a ſtranger to, ſhe was 
the moſt carneſt in ſuing for my pardon. For my part, 
I had rather the truth might have appear'd : but ſeeing 
this was generally look'd upon but as a quarrel between 
two lovers, I did not irſiſt on a fuller inquiry into the 
matter; but accepted of my grace, and was ſet at liberty. 
The king alio oblig'd me to return thanks to the lady my 
adverſary. 

This buſineſs wholly ruin'd her reputation; for in 
Poland they do not eaſily pardon ſuch pieces of gallantry 
as ſhe ſeem'd to be concern'd in. There was no other 
way for her to clear her honour than by marrying me; 
and that fully perſuaded me that ſhe poiſon'd my wite, who 
dy'd ſuddenly ſome time after. 1 

bi 


which my wife created him, who was become a conti- 
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My ſpouſe was a little before deliver'd of two childrens 
a boy and a girl, and I heard at once of her ſickneſs and 
death; for her conduct had fo highly diſoblig d me, that 
we ſeldom ſaw each other. However, I was ſorry foi 
her, rot ſo much remembring the reaſons I had to hate 
her, as thole whereby ſhe once had gain'd my love. 

She was no ſooner dead, but the king hlmſelf told me, 
that I was under an indiſpenſable obligation to marry the 
lady who had preſerv'd my lite, at the loſs of her own 
honour. I begg'd of his majefty not to precipitate this 
marriage, but to allow me a little time to mourn for the 
loſs of my late wife, which deeply afflicted me. I hoped 
by this delay to find fome means of breaking the intended 
match, without diſobliging the king, tho' I was reſoly'd 
to hazard all rather than comply. 

The lady was neither handſome nor young; and, on 
the other hand, her familiar acquaintance with daggers 
and poiſons, made me look upon her with great deteitati- 
on: but I diſſembled my thoughts, and carry d my ſelf 
to her as a woman I was ſhortly to eſpouſe. 

Imagining ſhe had made ſure of me, ſhe took no care 
to pleaſe me, treating me rather with an affected ſcorn, 
and openly profeſſing a kindneſs for others. I, who de- 
fir d nothing more than to break with her, began to 
blame her conduct; ſhe laugh'd at me, ſaying ſhe would 
not conſtrain her ſelf for my humour, fince-I muſt marry 
her whether I would or no. I thought, if I could ſur- 
prize her in ſome gallantry, it would free me from this 
pretended obligation; which I eaſily did, for ſhe carry d 
on her intrigues ſo openly, that none need be ignorant of 
them; and one day 1 was inform'd ſhe was in private 
with a Palatine. 

Thereupon I made my complaint to the king, ſayings 
withal, that after ſuch perfidious behaviour as this, L 
thought myſelf ſufficiently excus'd from concluding the 
marriage. His majeſty reply d, it muſt firſt be known 
whether or no that lord, with whom ſhe had been ſur- 
prix d would marry her, becauſe if he refus'd it, the {till 
fell to my lot, as having the firſt claim to her. This an- 
ſwer I took for a jet, and could not forbear ſmiling, - 
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the king very ſeriouſly told me it was the cuſtom of-the 
land. 

I did not much trouble myſel? with conſulting the pohþ 
lau yers about it. for from that very minute I reſolv'd for 
France, and took all the neceſſary meaſures for a ſpeedy 
departure ; being weary of living in a ſtrange country, 
wherein 1 had met with a chain of misfortunes, and ſtood 
in daily expectation of worſe. 

I acquainted the queen with my intentions, beſeeching 
ker to take my children under her care and protection; 
and having privately fold all the eſtate I had there which 
I might diſpoſe of, I ſtole away with only one ſervant, 
taking with me of the great fortune I had made, only 
twenty thouſand crowns, tor which I took ſome bills of 
exchnnge, and went, leaving my children rich enough 
with their mother's eſtate. it was then the latter end of 
the year 1647. I had lived two years in Poland, and 
was about twenty three years of age, but appear'd as 
thirty, being naturally tall, and grown ſomething corpu- 
lent, which made me ſeem older than I really was. 

Once more I thought it impoſſible for any woman to 
deceive me. My journey afforded me leiſure enough to 
reflect on the diſaſters they had drawn upon me: I con- 
ſider'd it was on their account that I had left France, in a 
ſeaſon when I might have made my fortune there ; and 
that they alſo had occaſion'd my coming from Poland, 
when I ſeem'd to be well ſettled in that country. On 
theſe re flections I refoly'd to make the beſt uſe of my ex- 
perience, and think only of the army. I had wrote 
to my brother, to let him know of my return from Po- 
/aug, who was not well ſatisfy'd with my having marry'd 
in that kingdom, and was glad I had a pretence to for- 
ſake it. I he letters I receiv'd from him oblig'd me to 
take Venice in my way, where he inform'd me I ſhould 
nnd a particular friend of his, who having fought a duel, 
had- been forc d to fly for it, and retire into that city. 

J artivd at Venice in December, and they were then 
preparing fer the enſuing carnival. I met with my bro- 
ther's friend, who prevail'd with me to tarry there ſame 
time; curing Which, I forgot all my fine reſolutions 
agauft the female ſex. And yet J here met with freſh 
fon ior rewembring the wror gs they had done me; 
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for I was no ſooner at Venice, but J heard it was generally 
reported, that I had been oblig'd to fly out of Poland for 
having poiſon'd my wife, and ſtabb'd my miſtreſs. I too 
well knew the occaſion of that report, and took no little 
pains to undeceive thoſe who ſeem d to credit it; but I 
tound it difficult, and have ſeveral years ſince met with 
ſome perſons, who were prepoſſeſs'd with that opinion, 
which has done me no ſmall injury; fo littie difference 
doth ſlander make between truth and fal ſhood. | 

How earneſt ſoever my {riends inſtances might be, to 
perſwade my taſting the diveriicns of the carniyal, I 
mould ſcarce have comply'd with them, had it not been 
my misfortune again to be ex:remely in love. Tis true, 
had felt but weak impreſſions of that paſſion while in 
Poland; which made me perhaps the eaſier engage in a 
rev amour with a perſon, who, I thought, had a reſpect 
for me. 

She was daughter to a Fexetian nobleman, at whoſe 
touſe I, on my firſt arrival, grew very well acquainted, 
through the means of my brother's friend, who having 
known this nobleman's eldeſt ſon at Paris, had there re- 
new*d his acquaintance, and encreaſs d it to a great intima- 
cy. I often ſaw the father and fon, but it was long be- 
fore I had a view of the daughter, only by her picture. 
T his piece ſeem'd to me fo charming, that I could not for- 
bear crying out in an extaſie, I never had ſeen ſuch a 
beauty before. The lady was then in an adjoyning room, 
where, unknow to me, ſhe ſaw and heard me. I was 
no ſooner in the ſtreet but a man follow*d me, who, with- 
out ſaying one word, put an unſeal'd note in my hand, 
which was wrote in Italian to this purpoſe. 


HE perſon whoſe picture you admir'd, has a higher 
cem for yz than yon have for her picture; if 
that has afforded you ſome pleaſure, it is in your power ts 
ſee the-orizinal. Be diſcreet ; that is all which is re- 
euir'd of yau; leave the reſt to me. ; 


I read the note twenty times over; and tho I could 
ſcarce imagine that it really came from the perſon whoſe 
picture | had ſeen, yet i thought it being dubious I 
ought not to ſpeak of it, gon that the ſafeſt way whither 
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it was defign'd to impoſe on me, or whither it was 
real, was for me to uſe the diſcretion which it en- 


joyn'd. 


It may eaſily be gueſs d how impatient I was to re- 
turn to the ei] n nobleman's palace: The very next 
day I made him a viſit, and took my opportunity to 
expreſs the deſire I had to ſee the perſon whom that pic- 
ture repreſented, but no body offer'd to give me that ſa- 
tisſactiun: A mask was propos d for the next day, and 


the habits agreed on by every one. 


I was ſcarce got home, but the fame man came into 
my chamber, who had given me the note I juſt men- 
tion d, and obſerving a deep filence, preſented me with a 
box, and immediately withdrew. I preſs'd him to ſtay, 
and he anſwer'd me but in dumb ſhew, and went off, 
Then, opening the box, I found it full of rich jewels, 
and, under them this note, which was written in the 
ſame hand as the former. 


A7 OUR Reputation being of a near concern to me, 1 

was euilling to contribute to your magnificence. Make 
»/e of theſe jcavels in the intended mask, and wwhen you 
have done wwith them, you may return them to the bearer, 


om T ſhall ſend for them. 


Then I thought I had no reaſou to doubt of the reality 
of this adventure, which. gave me at once a great plea · 
fare and no little diſquiet. 

J put on the jewels ſhe ſent me, which were ſo rich 
and numerous, none made a better figure than my ſelf. 
Several ask d me, where I had got them: and having 
anſwer d, that I hir'd them; the lady's brother whit- 
per'd in my ear, he knew the perſon had lent them, and 
what the hire of them came to. This made me think 
be was his fiſter's confident ; I bluſh'd and made no 
reply. h 

As I was returning home from the mask, I was attack'd 
by fix arm'd men, who having diſpers'd my companions, 
iet upon me, and in ſpight of all tle rei;ſtance I could 
make, diſa: m'd and robb'd me. 


This 
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This accident gave me no little trouble; but my com- 
fort was, that 1 had yet a bill of exchange for twelve 
thouſand crowns, which I thought would pay for the 
jewels. 
: When the man, who had brought them me, came 
for them again, I inform'd him of my misfortune, and 
offer'd the bill of exchange ; but he refue'd it by ſigns 
which made me believe he was dumb. 
The next day he came to me very early, with tl;!$ 


following note. 


E not concern'd at the loſs of the jewels, When I {nt 
them, I willingly expos'd myſelf to all the inconve 
niences that micht follow ; the blame lies wholly on me, 
therefore it is my part to pay for them. I wifh I might, 
by more conſiderable laſes convince you, your heart is tie 
only riches I covet. Do not diſpoſe of it till you may judge 
awhether I deſerve it or no. 


Whether ſke deſerves it! cry'd I, can there be a wo- 
man more deſerving? Thus charm d with her generoſity, 
I abancon'd my ſelf to the tranſports of a mult violent 
and tender paſſion. I earneſtly intreated the dumb meſ- 
ſenger to carry her the bill of exchange, or at leaſt an 
anſwer to her obliging billet; but he would do neither, 
and left me with his uſal ſilence. 

The lady who ſent me the jewels hal hird them 
of a jeweller who was an acquaintance of her brother's ; 
and ſhe had made uſe of him to get them. It was her 
brother himſelf who inform'd me thereof, adding that luis 
ſiſter had imparted to him the paſſion the had for me, 
and that ſhe had made no ſcruple of diſcovering it to him, 
becauſe he had made uſe of her aſſiſtance in courting one 
of her friends. It was a day or two after 1 had been 
robb'd of the jewels that he told me this, aſſuring me it 
was in my power to meet with in his ſiſter all the 
pleaſures which that ſiſter procur'd for him with his 
miſtreſs. | 

The reader will, no doubt, be ſurpriz'd to hear, that 
all this was only an artifice to cheat me of my money; 
it was this brother of her's who had caus'd me to be 


rob d 
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robb'd, and had the jewels in his poſſeſſion. He made 
me believe, that his ſiſters generoſity had brought her in- 
to a great trouble, for ſhe was at a loſs how to pay for 
them; and that if ſhe ſtill refus'd to accept my bill of 
exchange, the whole buſineſs might break out, and come 
to her father's knowledge; to prevent which, he offer'd 
to carry me to the merchant, of whom 1 might hear 
their value, and pay him for them; that he was a per- 
ſon who might be truſted with a ſecret, and that he did 
not know 1 had receiv'd them by means of his ſiſter. I 
was overjoy'd at this opportunity, and paid the jeweller 
eight thouſand crowns, with more pleaſure than I ever 
diicharg'd any other debt. This man who was confede- 
rate with my pretended friend, receiv'd ſome ſmall part 
of the purchate, and the brother and ſiſter ſhar'd the 
reſt between them. 


I ſuſpected not the cheat, but ſtill fAlatter'd with the vain 


thought of bring belov'd by a perſon whom I was fo 
charm d with, I conſider'd not the loſs of my mecney, 
which was at its laſt ebb; and my only defice was that 
of ſcc ing the heautiful unknown. 

I often ſollicited the brother, that he would precure me 
the ſo much long d for interview, which he as often pro- 
mis'd me, but {till found an excuſe for his delay. ] fome- 
times receiv'd a letter from the filter, which was no mere 
deliver'd by the dumb man, but by himſelf, and he alto 
undertock to be the bearer of my anſwers. Our billets 
were all very patonate, and the continual theme was, 
deploriug our hard fate which kept us thus aſunder. 

This continu'd tal about the middle of February, 
when I receiv'd letters from my brother, who much 

lam'd me for ſaying fo long at Venice, ſaying, I en. 
danger'd my loſing the employment he had procur d 
me in the prince's army, Which was to take the feld, 

and be ſiege [pres in March. | 
I little regarded my brother's kind admonitions, nor 
the injury I did my ſelf in tarrying there any longer ; 
but full of longings to ſee my mitirels, I ſent him word I 
was ſick, and that as ſoon as my health ſhould permit, 1 
would ride poſt for France. He being better inform'd cf 
my condition than I imagin'd, his friend at Venice having 
given him intelligence, renew d his inſtances for my re- 
turn; 
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turn; but I was ſo mad, that I would ſooner have parted 
with my life than left Venice, till I had at leaſt ſeen the 


lady. 

His letters had this only effect, that J was more ur- 

nt with her brother, not to keep me in pain any lon- 
ger: and at laſt, ſeeing I threatned to be gone, if he did 
not give me that ſatisfaction ; he promis'd to comply 
with my requeſt. I was order'd to put on a CSpaxiſh 
habit, and to take with me as many jewels, and appear 
as rich as I could, his ſiſter having pretended to the per- 
ſon, at whoſe houſe we were to mcet, that her lover was 
a rich Spaniſh lord. I made no reſlections upon the mat- 
ter, but yielded a blind obedience to his directions; and 
being compleatly accoutred as a Caſtillian not forgetting 
the jewels, I was introduc d into the lodging of a molt 
notorious courtezan. Indeed, I was tomcirhat fcanda- 
lizd at my being carry'd to ſuch a place, for I both 
knew the houſe, and her who kept it, yet my impati- 
ence to ſee my miſtreſs ſoon ſtifled that ſcruple. 

At my firſt entrance I was lock'd up in a room, into 
which, after ſome minutes waiting, the object of my 
wiſhes was admitted. She did not ſeem to me ſo hand- 
ſome as her flattering picture repreſentcd her; tho? it 
was fo like, that I had not the leaſt reaſon to think my 
ſelf impos'd on. This difference ſomething cool'd my 
paſſion : the lady, who obſery'd it, us'd ſuch means to 
revive it, as made me imagine this was not the firſt ren- 
dezyous ſhe had had. 'This gave me a diſturbance which 
I could not conceal-; and being unwilling to diſcover the 
true occaſion, I pretended it was at her coming into ſuch 
a nouſe. She told me, ſhe ſhould not have expected ſuch 
a reprimand from me: however, ſhe ſeem'd not to take 
it ill at firſt; but ſeeing I continued preaching to her, 
ſhe left me abruptly, iaying, I ſhould never fee her 
again. 

Shen I fully experienc'd the weakneſs of my heart: 
for though I had all the reaſon in the world to be con- 
vinc'd of her diſhoneſty ; yet ſhe was no ſooner retir'd, 
but I long'd more than ever to ſee her again. All my 
ſcruples vaniſh'd, and I heartily repented the ill uſe 1 
had made of that 2 Her brother thereupon 
coming in with an angry * » drew his ſword, telling 
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me, I was a baſe man; that my ſiſter had complain'd 
to him of my rude treatment, and that he would have 
ſatisfaction. Said I, can I affront your fiſter | for hea. 
ven's ſake, dear friend, procure me one meeting more, 
and you ſhall ſee what eſteem I have for her. He ſeem'd 
more calm at theſe words, and withdrew, promiſing he 
would endeavour to perſwade her to return: I waited 
two hours, but inſtead of them, in came the courtezan, 
who ask'd me in [talian, how now, ſignior Don Fohn, 
what ails you to-day, that your miſtreſs is not ſo well 
fatisfy'd with you as ſhe uſed to be? With this ſhe 
Jook'd earneſtly at me, and ſeem d very much ſurpriz d. 
J inquir'd into the reaſon of it, and why ſhe call'd me 
Don Feohn ? She would not make me any anſwer, ap- 
pearing all the while as under a ſurprize. She only told 
me, that if I would come to ſee her another time, I 
ſhould know the cauſe. This was all I could get from 
her. 

My firſt care, when I came home, was, to lay up 
my money and jewels, but | found neither. The only 
perſon I could tax with ſtealing them, was the lady I had 
been with, for no body elſe had come near enough to me 
to pick my pocket; and this gave me very ill thoughts of 
her. I remember'd then there was one Don Jobr, a Spa- 
mniard, who liv'd in Fenice, and concluded the courtezan 
had miſtaken me for him, and that my miſtreſs us'd to 
entertain him in that place. The very next morning I 
went to the courtezan's to be refolvd ; who inform'd me 
of every thing. I underſtood, this lady, for whoſe ſake 
I had ſo highly diſoblig'd my brother, was us'd to this 
trade, and had for ſix months time kept a correſpondence 
with this Faniard in her houſe. 

While I was meditating on my revenge, I receiv'd a 
letter from my hrother, -wherein he acquainted me, that 
he had notice what life I led at Venice, and how I had 
been made a cully both by the brother and ſiſter: he ad- 
vis'd me to paſs it over, and leave that city as ſoon as I 
could. 

Imagining his friend was the only perſon that could. 
have ſent this intelligence, I went to him, telling him, 
it had been much kinder to have given me warning of my 
dangerous acquaintance, than to have inform'd my 4 
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ther. He was loath to own it ; but at laſt, imbracing 
me, what could I have done, dear friend? faid he, you 
was ſo bewitch'd, that if I had attempted to undeceive 
you, I ſhould not have been credited. It was with much 
difficulty that I forgave him ; but, ſeeing there was rio 
remedy, I told him, that I was refoly'd to have my 
money again, or to cut the villain's throat who had thus 
bubbl'd me. | 

Tho” this gentleman was exil'd from his native country 
for a duel, yet that misfortune did not deter him from 
yenturing on another ; he freely offer'd to be my ſecond : 
we agreed, that I ſhould ſend the Venetian a challenge: 

I did, but he flighted it. Mad at ſuch cowardice, I 
reſoly'd to provoke him to fight, whether he would or 
no; and having pitch'd on a day to attack him, I put 
on my ſormer Spani/p diſguiſe, and caus'd my ſecond, 
and all our attendance, to be equipp'd in the fame 
faſhion. 

Thus we waited for him in a certain ſtreet through which 
he was to paſs : when he came, I bid him draw ; but he 
refuling it, I gave him two cr three blows over the face 
with the flat fide of my ſword, which oblig'd him to de- 
fend himſelf : he did it fo faintly, that he receiv'd a home 
thruſt, and dropp'd down. We had the good luck, tho“ 
this was done in the middle of the day, to eſcape to 
a gondalo, which lay ready for us, and carry'd us to a 
veſſel we had prepar'd. 

To compleat my revenge, I leſt a letter for madam's 
father, pretending my ſelf a friend of Don Fohr's ; and 
that on my arrival at Venice, I had diſcover'd an intrigue - 
between that young lord and his daughter, which was 
chiefly” promoted by her brother; and gave him a full 
narrative of the proceeding : concluding, that Don Fohr * 
having been affronted by his ſon, I was re ſolv d to main- 
tain my friend's quarrel ; and that he need look no far- 
ther for the perſon with whom his ſon had been engag'd. 

The father having receiv'd this advice, informations 
were preferr'd againſt Don Fohn: all thoſe who had 
been witneſſes of the rencounter, agreed the aſſaulter was 
a Spaniard, who had immediately made his eſcape, with 
ſeveral perſons of the ſame nation; which confirm'd the 
contents of my letter. | 
3 2 We - 
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We heard at Padua the good ſucceſs of our enterprixe; 
for the lady's brother dy'd without being able to ſpeak : 
Don Fobn, afraid of the informations exhibited againſt 
him, was fled for it; and every one was fully perſw aded 
that he had kill'd him. 

The pleaſure this news afforded me, was ſome conſola- 
tion for the loſs of my money, and the tricks which they 
had put upon me; I now fully reſoly'd for ever to avoid 
engaging in any intrigue. 

y brother's friend, who had accompany'd me to 
Padua, not daring to return into France, ask'd my ad- 
vice about a journey he deſign d for Poland; which I 
encourag'd the more, that I might have a friend there, 
who would inform me of my children's condition, and 
the poſture of affairs in that kingdom. I knew that 
King Ladiſſaus was deſperately ill: it was the current 
report that he was dead, and that the queen would eſ- 
pouſe prince Caſimir, brother to the deceaſed king; and 
I doubted not but her majeſty would ſhew my friend all 
poſſible favour. 

It being then the latter end of May, and the cam- 
paign ſomething advanc'd in Flanders, | . I ſhould 
get no credit by going there ſo late, and therefore reſoly'd 
to get into Naples, in hopes to find opportunities vf ſig- 
nalizing my ſelf, under the command of the duke 4: 
Guiſe, who had render'd himſelf maſter of that city; 
which made no little noiſe in /ta/y. I wrote to my bro- 
ther, to acquaint him with my intentions ; and keeping 
my Spaniſh habit, I ſet forwards for Naples, thinking 
that diſguiſe might facilitate my entrance ; but I arriv'd 
there a month after the duke's impriſonment, ſo ill had I 
been inform'd of thoſe tranſactions. 

I heard he was confin'd at Gayetta, in order to be tranſ- 
ported to Spain ; and thought it my duty to offer him 
my ſervice, in conſideration of the intereſt all our family 
had with him, eſpecially my brother. 

It was certainly my ill genius led me thither ; for 
this occafion'd my engaging in a freſh amour, which 
| as troubleſome and vexatious to me as my laſt at 
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The duke took my viſit very kindly ; add when I 
told him the occaſion of my journey to Naples, he ſaid, I 
might do him a more ſignal ſervice there, and with leſs 
danger to my ſelf ; whereupon he ſhew'd me a letter from 
a Neapolitan lady, who had. been his miſtreſs while he 
remain'd in the city: ſhe expreſs'd a great deſpair for the 
duke's impriſonment, and threaten'd to ſtab her ſelf, if 
he would not yield to her following him to Spaizs, She 
is ſtark mad, faid he, and will do ſome extravagant ac- 
tion or other, if ſome body doth not bring her to her 
ſelf. Oblige me ſo far as to return to Naples, and carry 
a letter from me, I cannot make choice of a fitter perſon 
than you to comfort her. I promis d an exact perform» 
ance of his commands; and having attended him till 
his removal thence, I immediately ſet forward to execute 
hjs orders. ; 

I could not, during the journey, but reflect on my 
fantaſtical deſtiny ; for while I endeavour d to forget the 
female ſex, and think of nothing but war, it engag'd 
me into a neceſſary occaſion of converſing with them, 
and made me the confident of an amour. However, 1 
very willingly obey'd the duke de Gui/e, being mov'd by 
a ſecret deſire of making my ſelf below'd by a lady, who 
appear'd to be miſtreſs of a great deal of wit, and a moſt 
generous paſſion, as I judg'd from her letters, -which the 
duke ſhewed me. Here my propenſity to love again 
confounded my reaſon, which would have led me to 
France, much rather than Naples; whereby I was con- 
vinc'd, that let a heart be never fo covetous of glory, it 
ſoon degenerates ſrom that heroick temper, when onoe 
it yields it ſelf up to love. 

I till wore my Spar; habit, that I might the better 
conceal my country; and being arriv'd at Pozzolo 
Caftello, while it was day, I ftaid there that I might 
not enter Naples till night. To divert my ſelf in the 
mean while, I walk'd abroad in a very agreeable and ſo- 
litary place, where I thought I ſhould not be obſerv'd : 
but I had not gone far ere I ſpy'd a gentleman with a 
lady, and another at a little diſtance from them, which 
ſeem d to have withdrawn only to leave them more at 
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This looking like an aſſignation, I crept as near as TI 
could; and having hid my ſelf behind eme trees, Over» 
heard part of their converſation. All I could make of 
it was, that the cavalier complain'd of her farmer affec- 
tion to another; and that ſhe aſſurd him, he was the 
only man ſhe had ever lov'd. Having remain'd there 
about half an hour, I thought of retiring ; which I ma- 
liciouſiy did, with noiſe enough to make them take no- 
tice of me. The lady, who was ſpeaking to her gallant, 
no ſooner perceiv'd me, but ſhe chang'd colour, crying 
out, ah! what do I ſee ? tis himſelf. She ſeem'd to 
me very handſome, and imagining ſhe might take me 
for her husband, or ſome other troubleſome perſon, 
whom ſhe had no mind to entruſt with her amour : I 
made her a very low bow, and walk'd ſlowly off. 
Looking back ſometimes, I ſaw the other lady follow'd 
me, upon which I ſlopp'd, that ſhe might overtake me. 


She did; and having view'd me attentively, told me in 


Spaniſe, I look'd 1o like the duke de Guiſe, that I had 
been taken for him. I ſmiling at the fancy, (for beſides 
the ſhape, colour of hair and skin, I had not one 
feature reſembling his) reply'd, they were miſtaken, and 
ask'd what relation the duke had to them. She ſaid, 
that every Neopolitan ought to fear, leſt the duke ſhould 
Kill be plotting to render himſelf maſter of that city; 
which was happily reduc'd under the obedience of its 
lawful ſovereign. I eaſily guefs'd ſhe ſpoke after that 
manner, taking me for a Spaniard; for | knew the 
duke de Gui/e was very well belov'd in Naples. How- 
ever, I did not diſcover my ſelf, tho“ I had an itching 
deſire to know the company, being already charm'd with 
the other lady: but not thinking it proper to ask any 
more queſtions, I came back to Pozzolo Caſtello, and 
went to Naples, when it began to be dark. 


I apply'd my ſelf, next morning, to a perſon the duke 


had directed me to, in order to my waiting on the lady, 
for whom I had this letter; but I was inform'd ſhe was 
in the country : and having ask'd, whether that country 
was ſo far oft that I could not go to ſce her? it was an- 
ſwer'd me, that I had beſt be cautious, ſince her intima- 
cy with the duke de Gui/e had render'd her ſuſpicious, eſ- 
pevially to the Spaniards; who miſtruſted the correſ- 
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pondency they held together was more for affairs of ſtate 
than gallantry. 

I remain'd then a whole week at Naples, which grew 
very tireſome to me; for I ſcarce duſt appear, becauſe 
the Spaniards were very ſtrict in ſeizing any of the 
French nation. That time being expir'd, I underſtood 
the lady was return'd, and was by the duke's correſpon- 
dent, introduc'd into her preſence. I preſently knew her 
to be the ſame I had ſeen at Fozz9/o Caſtells, and the 
alſo knew me again: fo ] deliver d my meſſage ; but 
ſpoke not a word of her ſtabbing herſelf, or going into 
Spain, fince by what I had ſeen, I judg'd ſhe was pretty 
well recover'd of thoſe melancholy fits. But I found 
ſhe had need of more than one comſorter; for before 
we parted ſhe told me very intelligibly, I had ſo much 
of the deke de Gui/e's air, that ſhe felt the ſame inclina- 
tion for me as ſhe formerly had for him. ; 

It will, no doubt, appear a wonder, that I ſhould be 
ſo weak as to truſt to theſe advances, which I muſt needs 
imagine were not ſincere ; or that I would betray the con- 
fidence the duke had repos'd in me; but our reaſon is 
eaſily ſtifled by the vanity of being belov'd by a fine wo- 
man. Not the thoughts of the treaſon I was going to 
commit againſt my friend, nor of that fhe had already 
been guilty of to him, by favouring the gentleman I had 
ſurpriz'd her with, could deter me from the paſſion I felt. 
I proteſted my affeftion for her, was greater than the 
kindneſs ſhe had expre's'd for me ; and made her ſenſible, 
I was concern'd at her being engag'd with more than the 
duke ani my ſelf. She anſwer' d, the man I had ſeen at 
Pozzolo Caſtello, was the object of her hatred ; and that 
I ſhould not have any occaſion to be jealous or: his ſcore. 
I believ'd her, or ar leaſt I pretended ſo; and made it my 
buſineſs to free my ſelf from any thing that might have 
hinder'd my reliſhing the pleaſure of a new amour. 

I wrote to the duke, that his miſtreſs was falſe, and the 
love ſhe began to inſpire me with, prevented not my ſet- 
ting her forth to him in the colours her perfidiouſneſs de- 
ſerv'd: happy, if I had had for her all the contempt 
that I would the duke ſhould have had; and known her 
for ſuch a one as deſcrib d in my letter; for I had drawn 
a picture which I well knew perſecily reſembled lier, yet 
notwithltanding, 
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notwithſtanding, I lov'd her, and had reſolv'd to love 
her, and lovers ſometimes are ſo blind as not to perceive 
in their miſtreſſes thoſe faults, which themſelves can 
make known to others. 

My preſent rival ſoon perceiv'd our new commerce, 
and I found, that inſtead of breaking with him ſhe en- 
tertain'd us both. 

This woman had acquainted him, that I was no Spa- 
niard, but a Frenchman, whom the duke de Guiſe had 
ſent to her : which ſecret was no ſooner reveal'd to him, 
but he thought of a quick remedy for his jealouſy ; for 
he diſcover d me to the magiſtrates, and I was immedi- 
ately impriſon d. I wrote to this lady, thinking ſhe 
would uſe her intereſt in procuring my liberty; but [I 
underſtood, that far from that, ſhe boaſted herielf to be 
the author of my confinement, giving as a reaſon, tl.at [ 
was come from the duke to make a propoſal of going in- 
to France. From this ſhe expected to perſwade her other 
lover, that ſhe had not been intimate with me ; and that 
ſhe had forgot the duke. 

When 1 underſtood this treachery, I awal'd as out of 
a lethargy, and acknowledg'd, that I had but my deſert. 
Good gods what imprecations I made ag:inſt women! 
what deſires I had to be reveng'd ! but I was ublig'd to 
quell my fury, and apply my thoughts only to the regain- 
ing of my freedom. I édurſt not venture to own my elf, 
for fear of a cloſer impriſonment ; but pretended F was a 
ſervant of the duke de Guiſe, whom he had fent with 
ſome letters to his miſtreis. I was believ'd, and about a 
week after rcleas'd, with ſome poor Frenchmen, who 
had been my companions in this habitation, and were 
not thought itrong cnough for the gallies ; where I ſhould 
have been tent, had not J fallen ſick in the priſon. 

As ſoon as I was at liberty, I went to the lady who had 
ſo baſely abandon'd me. I had but an old ragged coat 
on, and not a farthing of money, all being rifled from 
me when I was ſeiz d on. She could not forbear laughing, 
to ſee me in that pickle; and when I would have tax d 
her with her perſidiouſneſs, ſhe interrupted me, ſaying, 
what would'it thou have, poor fellow? all I can co, is 
to beltow iome alms on you, to help you in your jour- 
ney. Here, coutinu'd ſhe, addrefling her ſelf to * 
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of her women, give him three piſtoles and ſend him 
away. 

6 heavens! how is it poſſible for a man to bear up 
under ſuch afflictions? however, I took patience, in good 
hopes one day or other to revenge my ſelf: and refuſing 
her money, went to the duke de Gui/e's correſpondent, ex- 
pefting he would procure me enough to bear my char- 
ges to France; but he deny'd himſelf to me; and m 
ſervant that came thither with me, who was a Polander, 
being run away, as ſoon as he ſaw me arreled, with all 
the officers of juſtice had not robb'd me of, I was left 
entirely to providence. 

I judg'd it was my beſt way, if poſſible, to get to 
Rome, hoping to find there ſome Pol; or French ac- 

uaintance I made a ſhift to reach Terracina, where I 
Cady met with the dutcheſs of 
bound for Rome, whom I inform'd of my circumſtances, 
telling her, I had fallen among the bandittis ; and ſhe 
did me the favour to take me with her. I was not long 
at Nome, e er I met with a friend, who furniſh'd me 
with money ; and preſently after I took poſt for France. 
The ſpeed l made was ſuch, that I arriv'd in Flanders the 

18th of Auguſt, two days before the battle of Lens, 
I apprehended the beſt way for me to get into favour 
again with my brother, and to regain my loſt credit, 
was to begin with ſome 22 action, which might 
efface all the ill reports ſpread of me, during my ab- 
ſence. That was the motive which induc'd me to go di- 
rectly for Flanders, where, upon my arrival, I heard 
they were preparing {or an engagement. I was unwilling 
to appear before my brother, who was there, and had the 
reputation of being one of the beſt commanders in the 
army; and only diſcover d my ſelf to another general 
officer, who was my relation, with whom I remain'd 
conceal'd till the day of battle, in which I deſir d him to 
Put me into a poſt of honour, 

My caution, in writing theſe memoirs, of keeping my 
ſelf undiſcover d, ſhall excuſe me, if do not give the 
reader a particular relation of an action I perform'd, 
which rai:'d my fame even above my wiſhes. That en- 
gagement has been fo often deſcrib'd, that did I here 
make a narrative of the ſhare I had in it, I ſhould be- 

tray 
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tray my ſelf to every ones knowledge; and I think. it 
enough for my purpoſe, to let the reader underſtand, 
that the prince de Anguien gave out, he ſtood indebted 
to me for the victory, having had the good fortune to 
hinder a conſiderable body from being routed, whoſe 
flight would have occaſion'd that of the whole army. 
This exploit procur'd me a regiment, having obtain'd a 
colonel's commiſſion, by the prince's recommendation. 
I found my brother as kind as ever ; and was inform'd by 
him, that the count, my other brother, was fled to Po- 
land, on occount of a duel ; that my ſiſter was ſeparated 
from her hu-band, and liv'd with my mother. 

The reputation I had gain'd in the fight at Lens, had 
ſo animated me, that I deſired I might ſtay with the 
mareſchal de Rantzan, in whoſe army I ſerv'd, in the 
ſiege of Furnes ; and, the campaign ended, I return d to 
Paris, about the latter end of October and there found 
all things in a great diſorder, occaſion d by the hatred 
which the citizens bore to the cardinal Mazarine. | 

The more I reflected on what had happen'd to me 
the two laſt years, the more I far cy'd my life to be ro- 
mantick bcth in love and war : ſo many odd adventures 
had given me ſo much confidence in my deſtiny, that 
I neglected the purſuit of further preferment, and the 


arming my ſelf againſt Jove-intrigues. I viſited the ladies 


with the leſs fear, becauſe I thought my heart ſecur'd 
from their allurements, and I was reſolv'd to pretend a 
paſſion to all, but fix on none. The ridiculous manner 
wherein my mother expos'd her ſelf, which 1 am going 
to relate, might have confirm'd me in thoſe intentions, 
it being proof that old age cannot prevent a woman's ap- 
pearing ridiculous, who is fond pf having lovers. 

My mother. who liv'd without conſidering either 
children or eſtate, had been courted a long time by a 
widower, much about her age, who was ſo aſſiduous in 
his viſits, that there was no other argument againſt the 
aſperſions which might be thrown upon her 2 it, but 
that they were as good as marry'd. All the family was 
periwaucd that he was her husband: we expreſs'd our 
diſcontent by a very cold behaviour to her, tho' without 
coming to an open breach. 

Thu 
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This gentleman had a ſon newly come from ſchool, 
whom my mother receiv'd into her houſe, ſhe having 
given out, that he was to continue there but till ſuch 
time as they might ſend him to the academy. My eldeſt 
brother did not ſeem to take notice of it, nor ſo much 
as complain of the extravagant expences the had put her 
ſelf to on his account; but the ſervan's ſcon acquainted 
us, that her kindneſs for him went farther yet, and that 
ſomething had paſs d between them which they knew 
not how to interpret to her adyantage. His father was 
inform'd of it alſo, and his diſpleaſure was ſo great, that 
forcing his ſon from her, he ſent him to St. Lazarus. 
But how great was his ſurprize and ours, when my mo- 
ther ſhew'd him a contract, and the certificate of a mar- 
riige with this boy, made above a month before , ſo, 
what the father had courted during fifteen or ſixteen years, 
with the moſt engaging complacencies and endearing to- 
kens of love, his fon, tho' yet a ſchocl-boy, obtain'd in 
leis than three months time. This buſineis, which be- 
came at once the publick diiccurie and jeſt of the town, 
gave us no little mortification. His father would have 
had us gone to law in order to annul the marriage, and 
produc'd a former engagement from her to himſelf ; but 
we being indifferent as to the perſon, ſince ſhe was refolv'd 
to have a husband, thought it not worth our while to med- 
dle with it, and left him to manage the affair alone; 
which proy d his ruin: for after loling ſeveral law ſuits, 
and his reputation into the bargain, his trouble was ſo 
great that he fſicken'd upon it, and dy'd; having firſt 
diſinherited his ſon, whoſe marriage was judg'd good: 
but people never would be ſo compliſant to my mother 
as to call her by his name. 

I thought I had been wholly withdrawn from women 
by the ill opinion ſo many trials of them had given me, 
but even thoſe induc'd me to ſeek for new amours. I 
had an earneſt deſire to try if at lait I could diſcover a 
diſcreet virtuous woman; and it may well be imagin'd 
that it was impoſſible for my heart to remain free, when 
I ought | had found what I was in ſearch of. 

I often viſited my poor carmelite : I cannot fay I ſaw 
her, for ſhe was very exact in obſerving the rules of her 
order; one of which is, not to unveil themſel ves; but I 
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ſpoke with her, and her friendſhip made her concern'd in 


all my adventures, eſpecially in my laſt; i mean, what 
happen d to me in the battle at Lens. I was beholding 
to her counſcls for my avoiding many ſnares wich the 
coquets at court laid to entrap me: for women are not 
taken with any thing ſo wach as with the reputation of 
a war-like and gallant man, and I had the name of be- 
ing both. But I contented m ſelf with bare converſation, 
without any particular engagement. I diverted my ſelf 
frequently at the expence of thoſe friends who I found 
were ſmitten ; ſometimes ſharing in their pleaſures and 
debauches, turning all to my own diverſion. 

Thus I livd, when my dear carmelite told me, that 
fince I had wholly forſaken Poland, | muſt think of get- 
ting a wife in Farce: and that ſhe would help me to 
one, whom ſhe nam'd; adding, the lady was an inti- 
mate friend of her's, and, to her knowledge, had a good 
oppinion cf me. She was a Widow, but very rich, and 
one of the beſt*fortunes at that time. I had fecn her, and 
Iik'd her well; but the flattering thoughts, that ſhe was 
charm'd with me, gave her accompliſhments ſuch a 
luſtre, that I fell deſperately in love from that very 
minute. I ask d my nun, whether ſhe could ſwear that 
ſo well-deſerving a lady were not given to coquetry ? oh! 
reply'd ſhe, ſhe is a model of modeſty and virtue ; and 
the only fault that can be found with her is, that ſhe is 
too ſtrict and preciſe. I defir'd her to bring us acquaint- 
ed and manage this affair for me, which was much pre- 
ferable to any match I could expect: and accordingly 
we appointed a day when we ſhould meet in the parlour, 
as by by chance. I was punctual, ſo was ſhe ; and after 
a converſation on indifferent matters, I waited on the lady 
home. We were no ſooner arriv'd there, but ſhe ſaid, 
in a very free and open manner, fir, I will not detain you 
with expectation, my defign being once more to marry, 
I look for a man that may make me happy; and the 
good character I have heard of you, gives me hopes you 
will procure me that felicity. I anſwer d her, with the 
moſt convincing expreſſions of love and gratitude I could 
invent: then the gave me a liſt of my rivals, who were 
all men of diſtinguiſh'd quality and merit ; and conclu- 
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This charm'd me more than I ever had been in my 
whole life; and finding at length a lady of virtue ſo 
ſtrangly pre poſſeſs d in my favour, as to be willing to 
make my fortune, I gave my ſelf up entirely to the paſ- 
ſion I began to have for her, and was not one day with- 
out viſiting her. Some diſputes, which aroſe about her 
eſtate, were the uſual themes of her diſcourſe ; and I 
ſaw ſhe deſign'd me the office of ſollicitor, before that of 
a husband. Tho? I had an averſion to buſineſs, yet for 
her ſake, I gladly undertook to manage thoſe concerns, 
and the earneſlneſs wherewith I apply'd my ſelf to it, 
ſoon made me a good lawyer. Her entruſting me in all 
her affairs, and our being conſtantly together occaſion'd 
a report, that we were already marry'd ; this I acquaint- 
ed her with, hoping it might _ oblige her to haſten the 
conſummation of my happineſs ; but ſhe, on the contrary, 
reply d, that ſince my frequent viſits were ſo much taken 
notice of, I muſt not ſee her ſo often : that her circum- 
ſtances would not permit her to marry {6 ſoon; but by 
waiting her leiiure, I ſhould give her an undeniable proof 
of my affection. I was mad at this delay; yet to ſhew 
how much I lov'd her, I told her, that though it was a 
great piece of ſelf-denial, I would ſubmit to her directions. 
She ſeem'd overjoy'd to find me fo traftable, and havin 
ſettled our mectings at thrice a week, I never mise d 
one, and in the intervals ply'd her with bellets deux. 
Her anſwers were very obliging, giving freſh proofs of 
her affection, and renew'd aſſurances ſhe would marry 
nope but me. In the mean while the campaign drew 
near, and conſequently the time approach'd when I muſt 
leave my miſtreſs. She yow'd to me, that ſhe would 
eſpouſe me at my return; and indeed I had not, during 
my abſence, any reaſon to doubt of her ſincerity her let- 
ters, which I never fail d of every poſt, being an evi- 
dent argument of it. 

We did little execution that ſummer ; the enemy re- 
took Ipres, and we ballanc'd our fortune by taking Conde. 
W inter approaching, I return d to Paris, where I found 
my miſtrets in the ſame ſentiments I had left her. 

My duty often call d me to St. Germains, where the 
court then was. One day being oblig'd to attend his 
majeſty, I went, as uſual, to take leave of that lady. 

Having 
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Having paid my devoirs to her, I was going, when cal- 
ling me back from the ſtairhead, hark ye, ſaid ſhe, 
what do you with all the letters you receive from me? 
would you oblige me ſo far as to return them me? for I 
fear left you ſhould looſe ſome of them. I aſſur'd her, 
that I kept them with all imaginable care, as a treaſure 
I valu'd more than all the world beſides. However, con- 
tinu'd ſhe, let me have them again, I ſhall be much 


eaſier ; pray ſend them me before you go for St. Ger- 


mains. I was very unwilling to comply; but ſhe preſ- 
fing me, and I fearing to diſoblige her, obey'd. Two 
days after my arrival at St. Germains, it was ſaid in the 
queen s preſence, that a prince of the blood was going 
to marry, and that the match was wholly concluded. 
My curiolity led me to enquire who the lady was, and 
heard, with no little ſurprize, that it was my intended 
ſpouſe. My aſtoniſhment was yet greater, when they 
would have perſwaded me, that | had been the promoter 
of it: I confeſs there was ſome ſeeming ground, the 
prince being my intimate friend ; and every one imagin- 
ing the lady never did any thing without conſulting me. 
I could not be periwaded at firſt of the reality of the 
report; but calling to mind the aſſiduity wherewith the 
prince had lately viſited her, and how earneſtly ſhe had 
demanded a return of ner letters, I began to believe it 
tco true. What the more mortify'd me was, that every 
body complimented me, as if I had made the match. 
That prince was then at St. Germains, and I thought 
the only way to know the truth, was to wait on him, 
without taking any notice of what I had heard. I did 
ſo, and he no fooner faw me, but he came and embrac'd 
me, iaying aloud, this is the dear friend to whom I owe 
my happineſs, ſince my miſtreſs yields only upon his 
recommendations. I was ſurpriz'd at hearing theſe words, 
but rage and deſpair immediately determining me ; [ 
whiſper'd him, that his marriage was not yet perfected. 
and that there was a perſon waited for him in a garden 
without the palace, who had ſomething of moment to 
impart; thither I intreated him to walk with me. He 
wonder'd at the manner of my delivery, for the fury I 
was in had much alter d my countenance : however, he 
immediately went with me, often asking, what was the 
matter, and what had happen'd? 


Ex 

I reply'd not a word till we were at the place ; then 
I azk d him very ſeriouſly, if he was really to marry 
the lady he ſpoke of? Why do you ask ſuch a queſtion, 
ſaid he, fince you know it as well as my ſelf. | aſſur'd 
him he was mightily miſtaken, for ſhe was engag'd to 
me. The prince look'd on me with a ſmile, and ſeeing 
I ſtill maintain'd my gravity ; are you mad, my poor 
count? ſaid he, how long have you loſt your wits ? did 
not you propoſe the match? I am ſure the lady told me 
ſo; I am your real friend, and the devil take me if I 
ever thought of her while I imagin'd you pretended to 
her. But, prithee, what ties are between you ? I an- 
ſwer'd, they are ſuch, that it is but three days ſince ſhe 
ſwore ſolemnly ſhe would marry none but me; and I 
have brought you hither to diſpute my right. Not fo, 
continu'd he, I'll yield her, if what you ſay be true. 
Then let us make no noiſe, ſaid I; we ſhall both of us 
ſoon return to Paris, and ſhall then know what we are 
to expect. 

I had not patience till my time of waiting was over, 

but ask'd leave to return to Paris, which was granted 
me. At my arrival I preſently ran to the Carmelite's, 
to acquaint my nun with what had happen'd at St. Ger- 
mains; but ſhe had notice of it already, the lady having 
wrote to her the day before, telling her, that my frequent 
viſits had made the world believe, there was a. criminal 
correſpondence between us ; and being unwilling to have 
it thought her marriage was the conſequence of ſuch a 
commerce, ſhe had therefore entcrtain'd the prince's pro- 
poſals. Her letter was much to this purpoſe ; but her 
arguments were not fſatisfaftory : we concluded, that 
inconſtancy and intereſt were the only motives of her 
change. 
My Carmelite advis'd me, finding her of fo fickle a 
temper, not to purſue my claim, effuring me, ſuch qua- 
lifications would be worie in a wife than a miſtreſs ; but 
I reſolv'd it ſhould not end thus. 

From the nunnery I went io the lady's, and taking no 
notice of what had paſs'd, 7 ask'd her, after ſome little 
Ciicourſe, when ſhe would compleat our marriage? the 
ask'd me if 1 had heard any thing at St. Germains ? and 
having anſwer'd, no; then, continu'd fie, your _ 
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the Carmelite will acquaint you, with what I dare 
tell you way ſelf. Seeing then that there was no more 
difſembling, I coof2,*d to her, that I had underſtood ſhe 
was to be marry'd to the prince ge- . Well, faid 
ſhe, and why did you deny it? I hate a liar, and for 
that very reaſon Huld diſcard you. This reply appear d 
ro me tue moſt abuſive the could make, and I was the 
more provok d ther:”t, by her appearing not to be in 
the 1:21. concern d. ch I thought one could not avoid 
being upon ſuch an uccatton. I flew into a paſſion, cry'd, 
I figh'd, I threw my felt .t her feet, I threatned, with- 
out being able to get any other anſwer. So I left her, 
proteſting I would ule my utmoſt induſtry, to confirm 
the ill reports which had been ſpread of her on my 
account. 

It was, indeed, my firſt reſolution, by that means to 
ruin her in the prince's eſteem; but ſince conſidering it 
would have becu a baſe ſlander, our converſation havin 
been very innocent; I only gave him a relation of al 
the promiſes ſhe had made. Whether the prince diſlik'd 
her for her inconitancy, or ſuſpected her virtue, he affur'd 
me, that he would ncver think of her any more; and 
in performance of his word, did preſently diſingage him 
ſelf. | 

The lady finding I forbore my viſits alſo three days 
after ſent for me, and having upbraided me with what 
ſhe ſuppoꝰ i lad given out againſt her honour, to occa- 
ſion the breaicing off of the priace's match: ſhe, in the 
concluſion, told me, ſhe was now reduc'd to a neceſſity of 
marrying me, which ſhe would perform as ſoon as J 
pleas'd. 

I never had fo little inclination to it, as when I ſaw 
the thing ſo near being finiſh'd, for her coquetry had 
ſomething abated my elleem; however, the real opinion 
J had of her chaſtity, made me conſent ; for at leaſt I 
conclude, I ſhould be tare of a good fortune, and a 
virtuous wie. > 

Yet I was not fo well reſolv'd, hut my heart fail'd 
me, and that made me yield to a.delay for a fortnight or 
three weeks, upon the lady's requeſt ; ſhe having pre- 
tended ſome indifofiticn. Tho! 1 ſaw no ſymptoms of 
any, I told her ſue might take her own time; and loo d 

upon 
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upon my wedding as a thing ſo certain, chat J really 
made preparation for it. 

Going to ſee her one night, I was told ſhe was in 
bed; on which I offer'd to retire, when her woman 
proffer'd to conceal me in a cloſet, next to her lady's 
chamber, which a pair of back-ſtairs would lead me to, 
where I ſhould diſcover ſtrange things, yet neceſſary for 
me to know. I enquir'd what ſhe meant; ſhe anſwer'd 
me, her lady was with child, and expected that night 
to be deliver'd. I was aſtoniſh'd ; and ſhe ſaid if I 
would go with her, ſhe would convince me of the 
truth. i | 

This was of too great a concern to be neglected: I 
went with her, and in about two hours I heard the lady's 
groans. All the ſervants were ſent out of the way, or ly 
the midwife and that woman remain'd at home. Hea- 
rens! how great was my ſurprize! beyond wat can be 
deſcrib'd. | ſlipt into her bed-chamber privately, hiding 
my ſelf behind the hangings, where I beheld all that 
paſs d. My rage was like to have made me commit 
ſome extravagance ; but at length I retir'd into the clo- 
ſet, when my intelligencer approach'd, ſaying, her lad 
had perceiv'd me in her chamber, and defir'd to — 4 
with me. This meſſage did, if poſſible, increaſe my 
amazement. Is ſhe, ſaid I, in a condition to ſee me; 
and does ſhe deſire I ſhould treat her according to her 
deſerts? however, a curioſity of knowing what ſhe could 
fay for her ſelf, made me draw near to her bed : when 
ſhe told me, in a languiſhing tone, fir, it was by my 
orders you came hither, to let you ſee, that had not your 
obſtinacy hinder d my marriage with the prince you had 
not received this trouble. Now you find how deſpicable 
a creature you have made your applications to, and how 
little worthy of your kindneſs. I remain'd dumb for a 
long time; after which, at leaſt, madam, faid I, let me 
know the happy father. That, ſhe reply d, will be no 
great advantage to you: it is ſufficient, you fee, I am 
unwilling to deceive you; I had not Leen ſo ſcrupulous, 
had you been of another character; but your behaviour 
has been ſo honourable and reſpectful, that I could never 
have the heart to abuſe you: farewel, and conſider now 
whether 1am a fit bride for you. 


The 
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The manner wherein ſhe ſpoke made me weep, and ! 
was loth to leave her. However, I return'd home, and 
threw my ſelf upon the bed, ſcarcely believing the ad- 
venture real, but that dt was a dream; fer I had ſtrictly 
obſery'd that lady's carriage, and never had any ground 
for the leaſt ſuſpicion. I was diſtracted with a thouſand 
thoughts, but with none ſo much as the deſire of know- 


ing by whom ſhe had that child. To ſatisfy my curio- 


fity, I waited on her, as foon as I thought ſhe might 
admit of my viſits; not thinking, after what I was al- 
ready acquainted with, ſhe would conceal any thing 
from me. 

Ske ſpoke firſt, telling me, I had a greater ſhare in her 
misfortune than I imagin'd ; and that the only. occaſion 
of it, was her too great love for me. This appear'd to 
me very odd, and 1 fancy'd the whole ſtory would be a 
riddle. I defir'd her to proceed; then ſhe inform'd me, 
ſho lov'd me with the deepeſt paſſion ; and, to her ſor- 
row, my reſpects had kept me at too great a diſtance z 
ſince ſhe earneſtly wiſh'd I would have torc'd that favour 
from her, which ſhe was but too inclinable to grant. 
That, one day, being in this amorous diſpoſition, my 
page brought her a letter. 

How extraordinary ſoever this appear'd, I began to 
find it probable, upon calling to mind the particular re- 
ſpect w hich this page had ſeem'd to ſhew her: I doubted 
not but that this firſt adventure had been follow'd by 
many others: for the engaging in the moſt paſſionate and 
violent deſigns, coſts women only the having dared to 
begin; and the greater the obligation they think they 
have to keep a guard upon themſelves, before perſons 
they fear ; ſo much greater is the inducement to them 
to be iree with thoſe they confde in. 


I now look'd upon this woman with other eyes than I 1 


had hitherto done ; and without faying any thing in re- 
lation to the part ſhe pretended 1 had in what had hap- 
pen'd, I told her, if ſhe had not been mad, ſhe would 
uever have been guilty of ſo unworthy an action; and 
the beſt advice I could give her, was to marry the page 
ſhe was fo fond of. This faid, I left her, and treated 
her ever aſter as a fool. 

| Two 
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Two or three hours after, I receiv'd a 1721 
letter, wherein ſhe faid, that I was the cauſe of all her 
misfortunes ; and in the conclu me 
never to divulge what ſhe had diſcover'd to me. I re- 
turn'd no anſwer, but have faithfully *. 
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my averſion, as her want of conduct; for I could leaſt of 
pardon her fimplicity, in diſcovering to me a ſecret, which 
ſhe ought not to have truſted with any one. She, on the 
contrary, thought ſhe had done an heroick action, and ob- 
lig'd me highly, I leave it to the reader to determine which 

of us was in the right ; but, for my part, I ſhall never 
adviſe a lady to own her amourseither to her husband or 
lover. 

When it was known, that I forbore viſiting her, the 
world imagin'd it to be a conſequence of the diſlaticfattion] 
had at her propoſing to marry the prince; and-I ſuſfer d that 
opinion to prevail. I know not whether ſhe continy'd 
her intrigue with the page, but, abouta twelve-month af- 
ter, a great favourite made a match between her and one 
of his relations; who was eldeſt ſon to a noble and ancient . 
family, from whom ſhe has fince been ſeparated, and in 
grown the moſt lewd and infamous woman at court. 

Thus I found my ſelf deceived in this laſt engagement, 
and inſtead of an opportunity of making my fortune, it 
was an occaſion of no ſmall trouble and expence to me gs 
which further confirm'd the ill opinion I had entertain d 
of tue ſex. | 5X 

1 reſolv'd to court them no more, but for amuſement 3 
and the firſt attempt I made of that kind, was with ona 
who was known to have been miſtreſs to a great lord at 
court, wherein her reputation had ſuffer*d, and whoſe vi- 
its ſhe was obligd to ſhun, to avoid a farther cenſure, 
She endeavour d to perſwade me, that ſhe had wholly left 
him for my fake, which I only pretended at firſt to be- 
lieve. But who can reſiſt the proteſtations of a deceitful . 
woman ? ſhe ſeem'd ſo indifierent not only as to that lord, 
but to all the world beſides my ſelf, that at length I 
thought ſhe had an affection for me only. The lady be- 


ing extreamly beauiful, and very ingenious, I was pleas d 
| * 


— 


— preachivig had wrought an unfeign'd converſion in 

The king of England, Charks II. was then at the French 
Court, and being a great admirer of the fair ſex, it was 

ought he wanted not for miſtreſſes. I had a great in- 
" tereſt in him, and was often a ſharer in his pleaſures. 
One of my friends, who alſo ſometimes accompany'd him, 
told me, that an unknown woman had addreſs d her ſelf 
to him, about a very pleaſant buſineſs ; which was, that 
a great lady at court was willing to preſent any perſon 
aith four hundred piſtoles, that would procure her a pri- 
vate meeting with that prince. We muſt, faid I to my 
triend, learn who this lady is, and get theſe four hundred 
piſtoles: you may aſſure the woman who ſpoke to you, 
that I will manage this affair with the king ; which J 
did the next day. The King ſeem'd as paſſionate to ſee 
the lady, as 1 was <urious to know who ſhe was. My 
friend follow'd my directions, and it was agreed, the in- 
terview ſhould be in a houſe near Paris, where that prince 
Mould go incognite. She thereupon paid him down one 
half ofthe money, promiſing he ſhould have the reſt when 
Ihe buſineſs was over. | 

The king accordingly came to the rendezvous, attend- 
ed by none but a lord of his own nation, my friend, and 
my ſelf. As ſoon as we were arriv'd, the woman who 
was entruſted with this negotiation, entreated his majeſty to 
take no body with him, becauſe the lady defir'd to con- 
ceal herſelf: he only permitted the lord to follow him, 
and bid my friend, and I, wait for him in the 
A little while after the king came to us,and told us that the 
lady knowing we were there,would not be perſwaded to ſtay, 
bar was already gone giving as a reaſon, that ſhe knew me 
to be the moſt talkative man in the world, and that I could 
not keep a ſecret. I wonder'd any lady in France ſhould 
bave ſuch a thought of me, ſince my character was quite 
otherwiſe ; and therefore ask'd his Majeſty, what man- 
ner of perſon ſhe was; to which he aniwer'd, —— 
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Three or four days after, being at the fair of 
main's, with my miſtreſs, who 1 believ'd had a parti 

love for me; I met that king, who, ſmiling, whiſper'd 
in my ear, that the lady I led was the lady he had pro- 
mis'd to ſhew me. Obſerving that ſhe had taken notice 
of our whiſpering,I acquainted her with what that prince 
had faid ; at which ſhe, ſeem'd not much ſurpriz d, but 
asd me, why? did you not know it? I could not think 
of a more fit revenge for your baſeneſs, in ſelling your 
miſtreſs . I am very well fatisfy'd with the king, and fo 
you ought to be with me, fince the money has paid 
you punctually. Oh; perfidious, I reply d, who could 
have ſuſpected you capable of ſuch an action? take my 
advice, faid ſhe, and be filent, we can't each o- 
ther : if it is mean in me to proſtitute my ſelf to a prince, 
it is much more ſo in yoo, to have fold your miſtreſs for 
four hundred piſtols. 

I admir'd the temper of the woman, and envied het 
the preſence of mind with which ſhe acted her part; for 
I was in a paſſion, and could ſcarce refrain _——— 
her, when ſhe did nothing but laugh at my being out 
humour. I confeſs, women. on ſuch occaſions have more 
reſolution, than men ; and that they bear better, than we 
can, the ſhame of being convicted of falſhood. 

I broke off wholly with her, and acquainted the ki 
with my reaſons. He ſeem d to be concern'd, that 
{hould loſe my miſtreſs on his account; but, however, he 
proceeded in his amour: I look d on it with a great un- 
concernedueſs ; and this indifferency perſwaded me, that 
I did not love her. While I us'd to viſit her, 1 had 
often ſeen one of her friends with her, who had a daughtet 
about fixteen or ſeventeen years old, whom ſhe ſtill board- 
ed in à nunnery, but ſent for home ſometimes. This young 
woman was really handſome, and had a great ſhare of wit. 
I often convers d with her; but ſhe was ſo young, that T 
never ventur'd to tell her ſeriouſly of my inctination for 
her: neither did I believe ſhe had any particular regard 
for me, till ſhe diſcover'd itin a letter, wherein ſhe ex- 
prels'd her concern moſt ently for a ſlight 2 

2 


1. 1 
1 had. Hoping, that after all the tricks women hal 
:play'd me, I might now ſafely rely on a young creature, 
who ſeem'd to follow the diftates of her heart. I return'd 
à paſſionate and grateful anſwer; and three days after 
J receiv'd another, which contain d but two or three lines; 
ſhe defir'd me to be at home at ten the next morning. I 
could not imagine to what end ſhe made me that requeſt ; 
and did not in the leaſt ſuſpect ſhe would, or could, have 
come to ſee me. Yet ſhe did, telling me, ſhe had given 
the flip to one of her relations, who had fetch'd her from 
the convent. 

It may well be imagin'd, I was charm'd with this acti- 
on, and that my flame was not a little augmented by it; 
ſhe tarry d not long, that her couſin, who was in a church 
bard by, might not miſs her. The next moraing I re- 
ceiv d a very endearing letter from her; and, for a month 
afterwards, never fail'd of one every day in the ſame ſtrain, 
and I anſwer'd them in a manner ſo much the more ten- 
der, as I was moſt fincerely affected; for I had all the 
reaſons in the world to believe that this young creature 
loy'd me, and that ſhe had never lov'd any one but me. 
I durſt not viſit her in her nunnery ; for ſhe told me, it 
would expoſe her; and that it was our intereſt, that our 
love ſhould be a ſecret ; ſo that ſending and receiving let- 
ters was all I could expect till an opportunity ſhould pre- 
cent it ſelf for another meeting. | 

This had laſted a month when ſhe wrote to me, that 
ſhe was oblig'd to give it over, being perſwaded that it 
was a fin. Her letter almoſt diſtracted me, and thinking 
it was not ſufficient for me to write with all the concern I 
was capable of ſhewing, I own'd my love to an acquaint- 
ance of hers and mine, who promis d me to ſpeak to her 
in my behalf. | | | 

The lady having been with her, told me the ſcruple ſhe 
ſeem'd to have, was but a pretence, and that the true rea- 
ſon of her change, was her love ſor another. That ſhe 
had not indeed confeſs'd ſo much, but that one might 
eaſily perceive it by what ſhe had ſaid. I was perſwaded 

fit was ſo, as ſoon as the lady had inform'd me what diſ- 
courſe paſs'd between them; however, I entreated her to 
return once more, and endeayour to reclaim her; but ſhe 
w.ould not explain her ſelf further to the lady, but ſhe 
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wrote to me, and acknowledg d ſhe could no longer doat 
on a man whom ſhe durſt not ſee, and who, beſides, was 
rted to have a thouſand other miſtreſſes. The ſtyle 
this letter was a greater proof that ſhe had forſaken me, 
than her telling me fo, ; for let all poſſible care be taken. 
to make a letter ſoft and amorous, it is no longer ſo 
than while the heart directs. This confirm'd my thoughts of 
her falſhood : but how it humbled me, when I underſtood 
the perſon whom ſhe had prefer d before me, was a ſervant 
of her mothers ! 

However, I was ſo great a dotard, that I endeavour'd 
to find excuſes for her frailty ; and imagining the free ac- 
ceſs he had to ker was the occaſion of her change, I re- 
ſoly'd to procure my ſelf the advantage of ſeeing her as 
often, I confeſs'd it was not over honourable to perſiſt in 
loving one, whoſe ſoul could ſtoop to ſuch a man's addrei- 
ſes; but I had no occaſion to be very jealous, ſince his 
viſits could reach no farther than the grate ; nor did [ 
think it ſo great a wonder for a maid of her age to be 
wavering in her lover's abſence, but rather-blam'd my 
own negligence, fince I might have found out a thouſand 
ways of being admitted to her. 

Immediately I thought of one, and having diſguis'd my 
ſelf like a footman, enquir'd for her, as if ſent from her 
mother. She preſently knew me, and expreſs d ſo much 
joy for having given her that proof of my affections, that 
I expected the tranſport ſhe was in, would have depriv d 
her of her ſenſes. How often did ſhe repeat, Alas! Is it 
poſſible you ſhould love me ftill? I could never have thought 
it. How happy am II well, I ſhall die with pleaſure. 

Theſe raptures, which ſeem' d very natural, did fo, be- 
witch me, that I was no 1 angry at her falſhood, only 
tenderly mention'd it, and ſhe ledg'd her clvilty 
had encourag d that man's boldneſs, but vow'd ſhe would 
never have endur'd his inſolence, had ſhe not been pro- 
vok'd to it by the indifferency ſhe fancy d I had for her; 

that, as a confirmation of -her averſion-to him, ſhe 
would cauſe him to be kill'd, or ſtab him her ſelf, if 1 de- 
fir'd it. I told her, I expected not ſo barbarous an aſ- 
ſurance, and that I ſhould be fatisfy'd with her avoiding 
his converſation ; on which ſhe made me a thouſand pro- 
teſtations of her future fidelity. EM 
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extaſy at thoughts i only poſſeſſor of 
heart. No ane hed move ne than he, and I was — 
ſwaded it was only the violence of her Patton which had, 
carried her to this exceſs. 

Before I left her, I gave her a lecture about conſtant 
love : but having ſpoke nevera word of matrimony, ſhe 
ask'd me, if I did not think her a match good enough ? 
I reply'd, I did not believe her friends would marry her 
ſo young? and beſides, I fear'd her fortune being much 
above mine, I ſhould inly be deny d, if I pretended ta 
ask their conſent, Well! and what need have we of friends? 
ſaid ſhe, I'll get out of the convent, and meet you when 
and where you pleaſe: then they muſt comply. I repre- 
ſented to her, it was ſafer to wait a little, and in the mean 
while I would procure ſame perſon to, infinuate the matter 
to her mother, at a diſtance, in order to try her pulſe. 
She ſeem'd better ſatisfied at theſe words, but would not 
_ go till I had ſolemnly promis'd to make her my 


She was, indeed, fo great a fortune, that there was a 
match concluding between her and one of the firſt quality ; 
and all the — preparations heing ready, ſhe waz 
taken out of the nunnery, and it was — rted, 
ſhe was going to marry the duke de told 
her mother plainly, that ſhe would never have him, be- 
cauſe ſhe was engag'd to me. 

This ſurpriz'd her, for our intrigue had been kept very 
ſecret: but the match in hand being already agreed 
by the relations on both fides, her mother com 
her never to think more of me, which if ſhe did, ſbe ſhould 
lead the remainder of her life in a cloiſter. This threat 
was a great ſhock to her reſolution ; bat what more in- 
duc d her to comply with her parents deſires, was the fight 
of her intended husband, whom ſhe fell paſſionately in love 
_ view, and marry'd him the next 
She had before inform'd me by a letter, of what ſhe 
had ſaid to her mother in relation to the promiſe we had 
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without ſome reluQancy that I undertook it ;. but the pro- 
fpeck of a good fortune, and an affeftionate wife, made me 
wave all my ſcruples; and having taken all 
meaſures, I came to the church-door in a coach. Juſt as 
I arriv'd, the ceremony was beginning; ſo that I took 
her project of running away with me, for a meer banter, 
fince he it impoſſible her mind ſhould alter ſo ſud- 
denly. This F ſo highly reſented, that I was not ſorry for 
loſing her; and remain'd preſent during all the ſervice, 
which very much offended thoſe of her relations, to whom 
the had mention'd me, and have ever ſince appear'd 
my enemies upon all occaſions; for I could never come to 
2 CY with them, nor with my unfaithful 
miſtreſs, who ſeem'd not to have ſeen me; and perhaps 
did not, her whole mind being poſſeſs'd with her bride- 


Some it may be will wonder, that I ſhould not ſeek 
to revenge my ſelf for her treachery ; but love being, in 
my opinion, the freeſt thing in the world, I never rank'd 
thoſe injuries in the number of ſuch which a gentleman 
ought to reſent. I muſt confefs, I have not always been 
CO OE as will be ſeen by the ſequal 

my life. | 

When [I faw this laſt miſtreſs married, I believed; more 
than ever, that it was impoſſible for me to experience the 
ſweets of a real and ſincere love ; and that made me very 
moroſe to a fex I began both to hate and deſpiſe. But 
what ſurpria d me was, the more IF affronted them, 
the more complaiſant and obliging they were to me. 

I did by this carriage gain the eſteem of a lady, my 
acquaintance with whom, was occaſion'd by a very odd 
accident. This lady had ſo henpeck'd her husband, that 
ſhe had reduc'd him to a meer changling, thro* her im- 
perious treatment. Being very handſome, and abſolute 
miſtreſs of her conduct, moſt young courtiers had intri- 

es with her ; and ſhe was famous for changing her 

ers every quarter. I could norfarbear letting fly a 
ſevere jeſt or two upon her, which ſhe hearing of, made 
great complaints ; infomuch, that one day, being by 
chance in her company, ſhe abus'd me in a moſt affront- 


ing manner, which I return'd with intereſt. This made 


a great noiſe, and every n * my rudeneſs, which 
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indeed I could not excuſe. I was advis'd to give her 
ſome ſatisfation ; but my reſentment was too great, 


and, on the contrary, I us'd all the means I could to 


9 my contempt of her. 

: e iſſue was far from what I ſhould have expected; 
for inſtead of her hatred, I gain'd her friendſhip, A 
lady, who knew us both, defir'd of me to meet her at 
her houſe, aſſuring me, I ſhould not repent it. I could ex- 
pect nothing from ſuch a meeting but reproaches, which 
made me unwilling to conſent ; but being aſſur d I ſhould 
be entertain'd in a quite different manner, I at length 
ſuffer d my ſelfto be prevail'd upon, and went to the 
lady's, who was to bring us together. 

She came there, and began to weep, ſaying, ſhe was 
an unhappy woman to be thus hated by the only man ſhe 
lov'd. This compliment mollify'd me; and before we 
. we were made ſuch good friends, that I became 

er chief and moſt aſſiduous lover. I drove away all the 
the reſt ; and ſeeing ſhe paid a blind obedience to 
all I requir'd of her, I began to treat her with more 
complacency. | 

My civility and kindneſs encourag'd her to recal her 
© » bovers, whom I had drove away; and I choſe rather to 
ie her falſe, than to owe her fidelity to my ill treatment 
And threats. I leſt her by degrees, and was told, ſpeak- 
ing of me, ſhe ſhould ſay, that I had not courage e- 
nough to be cruel; and that my good nature occaſion'd 
my being unhappy with women. I admir'd, that a 
woman who govern'd her husband meerly by croſſing 
him, ſhould let her lovers govern her by the ſame means. 
While I had this intrigue, the queen mother impri- 
ſon d the prince of Conde? and the intereſt my brother 
and I had in him, having raiſed a ſuſpicion of us, he 
advis'd me to retire to Poland, where my children 
and eſtate might need my preſence. took his 
counſel, leaving him at Paris, much puzzled how to 


charge. at once, his duty to the queen, and his obli- | 


gation to the prince; and began my journey, ima- 
gining I had too much experience ever to be over- 
reach'd by a woman ; but I was ftill the fame man, 
and more expos'd than-ever to their treachery, as will 
be ſeen in the following part of theſe MEMOIRS. 
— | PART III. 
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PART III. 
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T Pad through Germany, and arriv'd at Heildeberg, 
about the latter end of Apri/. It was two or three 


— after prince Charles Lewis of Bawaria's * 


en reſtor'd to his electorate. His amours are fo 


known, that the reader may eaſily judge, was 
no ſtrang er to his court; 2 — 1 Ja, prone 
there the dangers from which I deſign'd to keep my 
ſelf free. But indeed thoſe I met with, were ſuch as L 
could never have foreſeen, and which I therefore eſcap'd 
with the more difficulty. 

Among her electoral highneſs's retinde, was a very 
handſome French-woman, who neither knew what part 
of France ſhe was born in, nor who were her parents. 
All the account ſhe could give of her ſelf was, that one 
of her country-women had brought her into Germany, 
when ſhe was but ten years old; who for a long time was 
taken for her mother, but on her death-bed declared, 
that ſhe had only been entruſted with her and did not 
ſo much as know who ſhe belong'd to. For this rea- 
ſon they call'd her the lady Errant a name which ſhe: 
had indeed a good title to, as we ſhall ſee anon. 


* 
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The great character I had of her wit and beauty, 


made me defireto know her ; whom, accordingly, I 
ſought an apportunity to ſee, and we preſently grew 
acquainted. I perceiv'd ſhe ſtood much upon her 
quality ; for having the liberty to chuſe what friends ſhe 
would, ſhe had pitch'd on very conſiderable ones; and 
confidently aſſur'd us, that ſhe was daughter to a prince 
and princeſs, who, for certain reaſons,” beſt known to 
her ſelf, had conceal d her in Germany. I thought it 
was in jeſt, that ſhe pretended to fo illuſtrious a pedi- 
gree ; but at my third or fourth viſit found ſhe was in 


carneſt: and ſhe alſo told me, that her nativity had 
Ss E 5 ; been 
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been calculated, and that the aſtrologer had aſſur'd her, 


ſhe ſhould go into Paland, where ſhe would meet with 
her friends, and a husband ſuitable to her birth. In 


theſe hopes ſhe liy'd, expecting kind heaven would give 


her an 8825 of accompliſhing her diſtiny, by af. 
— er the means to make a voyage to War. 

Hearing I was bound thither, . ſhe fancy'd the happy 
Hour was come, and offer'd to accompany me. At firſt 
I thought ſhe rally'd ; but ſeeing her very ſerious upon 
It, ented to her, that the electreſs treated her ſo 
Kin 7 that it were folly and ingratitude to leave her: 
that I was oblig' d to ride poſt, and therefore ſhe could 
not keep pace with me; and that both her reputation 
and mine wauld ſyffer by ſuch an action: but ſhe would 
not be diſſwyaded from it, and reply'd, ſhe was reſoly'd 
bo follow me. | 

Then I found my error, in having too haſtily made 
An. acquintance with that woman ; for I muſt confeſs, 
chat intic'd by the eaſy acceſs I had to her, and the 
beauty ſhe was miſtreſs of, I had began to talk amo- 
zouſly to her, She, thinking my love real, had rely'd 
on addreſſes which I made to her only for my di- 
verſion, and did. not imagine I could have deny'd her 
any thing. 

How to get rid of her I knew not: at laſt I thought 
Imight do it, by finding out ſome real lover of hers, 
who would hardly bear her abſence. 'This was ſoon 
done; and I underſtood, that a raw German lord had a 
r for her, and would have marry'd her, 

ad not the ele&ereſs oppos d his bei match d to one 
D much below him. * * | 

I reſolv'd to make him jealous, and to that end ſeem d 

more aſſiduous than before; and fearing that was not 


enough for his dull apprehenſion, I caus'd bim tobe warn'd. 


by a friend of mine, that I was as likely as any one to 
rob him of his miſtreſs; and he had beſt not only watch 
her hunſelf, but alſo defire the electreſs to have her ob- 
ſexw'd. I knew not whether this would take, for my Ger- 
man did nat ſeem the more diligent for it; onlyhe open'd 
wide a pair of heavy gogling eyes upon me, whenever 
it: as our fortune to be together. © * 
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In the mean while it time for me to be gone: 
n iſſawaded her from it, I ſet for-- 
ward for my i journey ; but was ſcarce two leagues 
off, when being oblig d to flay for the ſhoeing of one of” 
my horſes, I was overtaken by two horſemen. It was no 
little ſurprize to me, to ſee one of them was the lady” 
Trrant, in man's cloths ; but more, that the other ſhould* 
be her German gallant. He faid no more, than he us'd 
to do, only ſtar d at me with all his might; while ſhe 
told me, that upon my ſcrupling to take her with me, 
ſhe had perſw him to attend her; that ſhe hop'd I 
would not refuſe them my company during the reſt of che 


Journey. 

| fear'd, leaſt my appearing to have bad a reſpect for 
her while at Heidelberg, ſhoul& make people think I had 
ran away with her; and - beſides, I could not but foreſee, 
that ſhe would have been a very troubleſome companion, 
1 was, on the other hand, aſtoniſh'd to ſee her lover, who 
was a man of the firſt quality, in ſuch a drefs, and without 
attendance ; and, which increas'd my wonder, ready to 
wait on her into ſo far diſtant a country, while ſhe would 
e man whom he muſt needs look on 
as a rival. 

Growing impatient to know the meaning of it, I took . 
him. aſide, and ask'd what was his definn, and . how I 
might be ſerviceable to him. He made me a very low 
bow, and anſwer'd me with great reſpect, that my high- - 
neſs did him too great an honour, in ch him for an 
husband to the princeſs my ſiſter. It may well be imagin d 
I was firack with amazement at his diſcourfe ; but it was 
ſoon over, for, by what I knew of his miſtreſs, I ſoon gueſs d 
at the crick ſhe put upon him. 

She made him believe, that I was her brother, and 
prince de — who had been oblig'd to go under a 
wrong name at Heidelberg, for the ſame reaſons as had 
alſo put her under a neceſſity of concealing her quality; 
and that I had promis'd, if ſhe would go with me into 


Poland, to marry them together, and carry her into France, 
with an attendance ſuitable. to her quality. One may 
eaſily gueſs, by what I have ſaid, thar my German lord 
was no conjurer : however, when I had undeceiv'd him, 
he ate d like a man of . ſenſe 3 but. this brought me into 
turthes gouble.. room — 


It 
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T told him then, that F was neither a prince, nor 
ther to the lady ; that he muſt have been mad to 
entertain'd ſuch extravagant notions ; and the 
counſel I could give for them both, would be to return 
k, der. before their depatre god be made 


Whether this man was but little in love, or wh 
the having been thus deceiv'd had cur d him off it; no 
ſooner was he convinc'd of the truth of what I told him, 
than hegallop'd back towards the city, leaving the lady 
with me, now mote obſtinately bent than before upon ac- 
companying me: I told her plainly, that I could not be 
— e; and that if ſhe perſiſted in ſuch reſolution, I 
would return to Heidelberg, and make all the world ac- 
quainted with her folly. | 
What 1 faid, mov'd her a little; however, ſhe could 
not be prevail d upon to alter her purpoſe ; but with tears 
in * conjur d me to aſſiſt her in fulfilling her deſli- 
ny: here I muſt again confeſs my It was 
no doubt with me, but that the creature was fooliſh ; 
nevertheleſs, her beauty made me pity her: I was even 
Pleas'd with the violent love ſhe appear'd ts have for me; 
and I believe, I ſhould have been ſo kind as to have car- 
ry'd her along with me, if a perſon had not come to brin 
Her back ; which ſhews, that let a woman 2 
great a fool, ſhe will ſometimes have it in her power to 
manage a man as ſhe pleaſes. | 

While this diſpute laſted, we ſaw one of the eleRereſs's 
ladies, with a company of horſemen, who, coming up to 
us, ſeiz'd on her, and told me, that his electoral highneſs, 
would willingly have an uccount of the reaſons I had to 
run away with her. This was as much as to fay, that 
they arreſted me in his name; ſo I immediately went a- 
Jong with them; and came back to Heidelberg; where 
every one look'd on me as the author of her flight: for 
the German, aſham'd of having given credit to the ex- 
travagancies ſhe had told him, was the moſt forward in 
Publitning, that I had perſwaded her, thus diſguis d. to ac- 
company me; and went directly, after leaving us, to give 
ſuch information to the electreſs. ; 

I ſure had reaſon to curſe my ill fortune, on this ac. 
count ; it being the third or fourth time in my * 


— 
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I had been, tho' innocent, ſuſpected of ſtealing women, 
a man muſt take great care how he engages himſelf with 
ſtrangers, for it often happens, that by being too officious 
to them, he Hazards his own quiet and ſafety, 

I gave the elector a faithful account of what paſs'd, and 
he readily believ'd me; and laughing heartily at the Ger- 
man lord's fimplicity, aſſur'd me, that he would do his 
1 to help him to the wiſe he had ſo great a 
mind to. | | 

Then I had leave to depart, but fell ſick by the way, 
and ſpent above fix weeks in my journey. I underſtood, 
before my arrival at Warſaw, that the only perſon I 
fear'd was dead ſome days fince. The reader's memory 
may ſoon fuggeſt to him, that it was the poiſoning and 
daggering lady that I ſtood in ſuch awe of. She had, 
ſince my leaving her, marry'd the lord I had ſarpriz'd her 
with; and, as it was commonly reported, defign'd to 
have poiſon'd him, but was prevented by poiſon he had 
given her. 
King Ladiſſaus had been dead ever ſince the year 
1648, and his brother, prince Caimir, had ſucceeded him, 
as well in the enjoyment of his queen, as in that of his 
kingdom. I found her majeſty with child, and ready to 
lye-in: ſhe ſeem'd very well pleas'd at my return, and 
told me, I came in a very good time, for two reaſons ; 
one, to deliver my brother out of the trouble he had 
brought himſelf into: the other, to comfort a poor afflicted 
gentlewoman, who had had - recourſe to her, and made 
great complaints of me. 

I was acquainted, in ſhort, that my brother had pro- 
cur'd himſelf many enemies, by his raſh and inconſiderate 
behaviour, eſpecially in his amours ; inſomuch, that he 
was forbid coming to court. And, as for the lady, I 
underſtood, by the deſcription given of her, that it was 
my Heidelberg miſtreſs; who was arriv'd in Poland almoſt 
a fortnight before, | 

The queen inform'd me, that'ſhe had given out, I had 
promis'd to marry her; and that after ſhe had given me 

all the proofs of an entire confidence, I had ungratefully 


forſaken her. I fatisfy'd her majeſty in that n 
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and gave her a true relation of what had befell me on her 
account: then her majeſty let me know further, that the 
King to be in love with. her? at which I was glad, 
hoping ſo potent a rival might deliver me from her im- 


The ſtory of her leaving Heide/berg runs thus. Aſter 
Her return, the elector vour'd to m her to her 
German lover; but ſhe ſtill fondly perſw that her 
ſtars directed her to Poland, refus'd to marry him. The. 
German, eager in his purſuit, and aſſiſted by his prince. 
eaus'd her to be conſin d, thinking by that means to make 
her comply ; but ſhe found a way ta eſcape, and having 
put on man's clothes, came to Warſaw, with a woman 
whom ſhe had perſwaded to. accompany her under the 
fame diſguiſe. 

Being-arriv'd there, ſhe immediately enquir'd for me: 
whom not finding, ſhe thought of the fine. ſtory. ſhe had 
told the queen: but the king's affection for her ſoon 
chang'd her note, and ſhe no longer amus'd her ſelf with 
complaining either of me, or. her ill fortune. 

We chanc'd to meet not long after, but with the.ſame 
indifferency as tho? we had never ſeen one another; and 
the feign'd promiſe, nor the adventures at Heidelbe 
were not once mention'd in our converſation, I — 
her free from all thoſe. extravagancies: it ſeem'd to me, 
that the honour of her having tuch a prince for a lover, 
had brought her to herſelf:She was now grown as ſenſible 
as ſhe was fair ; and I muſt confeſs, Inever ſaw a woman 
more charming. She made me the confident of her in- 
rrigue with the king, which brought me into freſh misfor- 
tunes, 

The queen being: as jealous of this, as ſhe had been of 
her former husband, would have had me acquaint her 
with all I knew of the amour; but I, fearing to diſpleaſe 
her, pretended | had an. intrigue with her my ſelf, and 
that the king had wholly forſaken her. The confidence 
her majeſty repos'd in me, made ber give more credit to 
what I ſaid, than to the advices ſhe had of the king's 
falſhood ; and the could not forbear acquainting him with 
this report, ſaying, ſhe wondered how people could =— 
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fuck mean thoughts of him, as to imagine he could love a 
woman [ was known to converſe with. 
The effect of this was, that. he ſuſpecting me, order d 
his miſtreſs to forbear ſeeing me. When the queen under- 
ſtood that I durſt not viſit her, ſſie was convinc'd I had. 
deceiv'd her; and. reſented it fo highly, that ſhe began 
to hate me, almoſt as much as ftie did her rival. 
My brother's wild conduct had, on the other hand, 
made our name odious to the Polandeys, — 1 
have already faid, been oblig'd to quit France 2. 
year and a half before, he came to Warſaw, thinking 
to find me there, where he met with the gentleman; who 
had been my ſecond at Venice, who was but juſt arriv'd. 
The queen madethem a very Kind-reception ; and prince 
Caxzimir's election and marriage, having given an ocea- 
fion to all ſorts of paſtimes, the court was ſo much taken 
up with thoſe divertiſments, that war had for ſome 
time been wholly laid aſide ; ſo they had not an occa- 
ſion of ſerving his Pol; majeſty againſt the Sweats, to 
which end they ſaid they were come; and for want of 
other employment,. wholly ſpent their time in the ladies 
All the particulars I could hear were, that they had 
were, that 
fought ſeveral duels ; and that their rude 14 to 
every woman they lik'd, had at laſt oblig d the queen to 
command them to come no mare to court: fo that 
they confirm'd the opinion foreigners had. then, that po- 
litneſs is what the French leaſt practiſe in their amours;. 
which prejudice, I do not ſee that thoſe who have 
travell'd fince have effac'd; for it is look'd on as a mi- 
racle, ta ſee a young French gentleman behave. himſelf 
with diſcretion. 
Tho' I had highly diſoblig'd the queen, yet ſhe made 
a great diſtinction between my brother and me: and if 
ſhe ſeem'd not to defire me to ſtay in Poland, it was be- 
cauſe ſhe did not think I could be ſerviceable to her, in 
the defign ſhe had of governing the king, to whom | was 
become ſuſpected. So when 1 had ſettl'd my affairs, 
and ſecur'd the fortunes of my children, whom the queen 
continu'd to take care of, I refolv'd to return to France. 
1 endeavour'd to perſwade my brother, and his friend. 
tara more decent carriage; buy thinking their _ 
22 
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wholly fot there, they went into Fu, where they 
thought they might ſooner meet an opportunity of 
ſnew ing their valour ; for they were already outlaw'd in 
France, whither they durſt not return. 

| Tonce more left Poland, much in the ſame. as I had 
done the time before, out of favour with the court, and 

ſtill for a Woman's ſake ; for my Heidelberg- lady was the 
cauſe of all this : and had not that unlucky accident fell 

out, I ſhould havehad a great ſhare in king Cafimir*s af- 
ſection. That prince was much of the ſame genius as 
his brother, a foe to buſineſs, and a flave to his plea- 
ſures, but maſter of infinitely more courage and bravery. 
He was not, naturally, daring enough for t under- 
takings, which had given the queen an abſolute com- 
mand over his mind; but when once he had reſolv'd 
upon a thing, he wanted not courage to put it in executi- 
on 


His predominant vice was the love of women ; and 
conſtancy was what he was little guilty of. His natural 
levity was encourag'd by frequent remorſe, and a dread, 
leaſt God ſhould bring ſome puniſhment on him for his 
lewdneſs. He never fail'd being devout when he began 
to be weary of a miſtreſs; but his devotion laſted no 
longer than his love : thus was his whole life a mixtureof 
piety and gallantry. As for his behaviour, he was 
frank, and _ complaiſant ; but he was weak, and 
diverted himſelf with trifles: and had not the king of 
Saweden,and * Lubomirski diſturb'd his quiet, he would 
have preferr'd the eaſe of a private man, to the reputation 
of a great monarch. 

The queen had an abſolute power over him, tho” ſhe 
was ſtill miſtruſtful of her authority: it was not for 
want of a good opinion of her own wit, nor for want 
of knowing the charcter of the king's ; but it was that 
very knowledge made her ſuſpect her power, She 
fear'd the king, being of ſo eaſy a temper, might ſuffer 
himſelf to be govern'd by others; and ſeeing he muſt 
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* A Pulander, who excited a rebellon which laſted fifteen 
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have miſtreſſes, ſhe took all poſſible care to give him 4 
diſtaſte for thoſe, who ſhe thought might be cunning e- 
nough to ſupplant her, 

Such was the ſtate of the court of Poland; for being 
now grown more ſerious, I began to obſerve the fame 
and talents of thoſe I convers'd with; and the poſture of 
their affairs, ; | 

Before I was quite out of that country | met with a new 

adventure, wherein I ran great of my life; and 
was a witneſs of the moſt barbarous fight eyes ever be- 
held, the very thought of which Kill ſtrikes my ſoul with 
horror. Altho* my inclination for the fair ſex was the 
occaſion of the ſhare I had in it, yet I cannot herein 
condemn my ſelf, fince any one who had the leaſt huma- 
nity or 8 would have acted as 1 did. 
l was about 2 days journey from War/aw,when reſting 
in a little town, while freſh horſes were providing for 
me, I ſpy'd a woman in a great diſorder, who running 
towards me, made ſigns that I ſhould meet her, being al- 
moſt ſpent, and not able to reach the place where | was. 
Being got to her, ſhe threw her ſelf into my arms, and 
beſore ſhe could ſpeak, fainted away. She was little, as 
are moſt of the Pollßʒ women? and, in ſpight of the 
confuſion ſhe was in, it was eaſily perceiv'd ſhe was as 
handſome as any that country affords. Her beauty and 
diſtreſs moy'd my pity : I carry'd her into a little houſe, 
where my ſervants waited, and having laid her down, 
ſhe recover'd. 

She told us, that ſhe was born at Bre/ſaw, and that her 
friends had marty'd her to a Tartar, who was ſo rude to 
her that not being able to bear any longer with his ill 
treatments, ſhe had left him, and was going to Warſaw, 
where ſhe had ſome relations, w ho would protect her againſt 
her ſevere husband. This was all ſhe told us at firſt ; but at 
laſt ſhe own'd, that the reaſon of her running away was, that 
ſhe had given him an occafion to ſuſpect her virtue; that 
her lover had accompany'd her in her flight, and bein 
allen into an ambuſcade of Cofacks, they had murther* 
him before her eyes; and that having made her eſcape 
from them alſo, ſhe was ftill in great fear of her husband, 
who ſhe knew was in purſuit of her. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, my heart bled to ſee her in that wretched 
condition ; but how to help her I knew not, unleſs [ 
carry'd her to Warſaw, which would Ar 2 
derable ſtop to my journey. However, I thought m 
ſelf oblig'd i in honour and charity to do it ; 3 
ly order d one of my men to take her up behind him, 
and to follow me. 

But we had ſcarce rid half a day, before we met with 
her husband, who with ten or twelve Tartars more, was 
in ſearch after her. He preſently knew her again, and 
having drawn his ſcymeter, came to him who had her 
up behind him, threatning to take away his life. [ 
haſten'd to his relief, with my piſtol cock'd ; but the 
ſuperior number ſoon overpower'd us, and we were robb'd 
of our charge. I know not whether, in the paſſion he 
was in, he took me for his wife's ſpark ; but having or- 
der d his men to ſeize me, I was forc'd into a ſtable he 
had already caus'd hey to be ſhut into, where I beheld 
his barbarous revenge. He commanded four of his ſer- 
vants to graſp her tender limbs, while himſelf began to 
flea her. The miſerable creature look'd ſometimes on 
me ; and amidſt the woful cries that dreadful pain forc'd 
from her, did now and then put forth ſome Ejaculations, 
to implore the divine mercy. At laſt her inbumane 
husband, ſeeing her dead, threw in my face what he had 
of her skin, whence I expected to have been us'd in the 
fame manner; which to prevent, I told him in Polih, 
that I would have him take care of what he did ; that 
I was a ftranger, wholly unacquainted with his wife, and 
whom he could have no quarrel againſt. Theſe words 
made him look very earneſtly on me: and not finding 
in me any marks of the perſon forwhom, very probably, 
he had me; he came to me with more civility 
than I had reaſon to expect from a man ſo inhuman; 
and without ſaying a word, he ſet my men and baggage 
at liberty, and left me to continue my journey. 

Indeed never did any adventure give me ſo much dread 
and horror , it was above ten days before I could deſtroy 
the frightful idea of her puniſhment ; during which time 
I often had a deſire to ſeek out the Tartar, and kill 
him with mine own. hand : but theſe thoughts did at 


laſt wear off, and gave way to the a I made on 
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the fatal couſequences which ufually attend an unequal 
match; and on the miſery women procure themſelves by 
their looſe behaviour. 

I arriv'd at Paris about the latter end of Fanuary, 
having ſpent near ten months in my journey. About a 
fortnight after my arrival, the prince was ſet atliberty ; 
and my brother and I thought we might expreſs our 
gratitude and reſpects to him, without diſobliging the 
court : but we foon found it otherwiſe ; and the very 
firſt time we waited on him, perceiv'd he was con- 
triving to leave France. He was of too great judgment 
not to diſcover the queen defign'd to recal the cardinal, 
who was then, I think, at Sedan ; and openly pro- 
teſted, that if he return'd into France, he was reſolv'd 
to drive him out by force. 

We well foreſaw what would be the event, and 
waited not long for a confirmation of our fears. My 
brother did not think fit to follow the prince; but 
becauſe I was more maſter of my own actions, he 
not only conſented to my attending him out of the 
kingdom, but alſo advis'd me to fhare in his fortune: 
whether he ſaw it impoſſible far him to adyance my 

referment with the queen; or that being deſtrous to 
ce the prince in favour with his majeſty, he was glad 
to have a friend with his royal hig by whom he 
might give him advice. 

hatever my brother's deſign might be, I am ſure 
I would never Rave comply*d with his defires, had I 
not been glad to leave Paris, that I might divert my 
melancholy, occaſion'd by the affliction I had, through 
the perfidiouſneſs of a miſtreſs I had engag'd with, 
ſince my return from Poland: This was a troubleſome 
Intrigue ; and fince that with my Carmelite, none had 
ever touch'd me ſo nearly, or gave me ſuch concern. 
Indeed, it afforded me an 33 diſcovering 
new. characters in the ſex, which 1 not till then 
been aware of, as may be judg'd from the following 


ſtory. 

Near my lodgings there liv'd a woman, whoſe huf- 
band was lately dead, but who had been ſeperated fron 
hun a few years after her marriage. Every one — 
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have it that her gallantry. had been the only occaſion of 
their divorce, and I was for ſome time of the ſame 
opinion ; but being grown - better acquainted with her, 
I perceiv'd there might other reaſons, and-very ſubſtan- 
tial ones, be given. She was the moſt fantaſtical wo- 
man in the world; and I think that the ill humour of 
a wife is as inſupportable as her want of chaſtity ; for 
tho? ſhe does leſs expoſe her husband in publick, ſhe is a 
greater plague to him in private: 

She had a daughter, who ſhar'd the ſame fate with 
her ; for they had made it their bargain at parting, 
that the father ſhould provide for the boys, and the 
daughter ſhould be left to her mother's care. She was 
certainly the worſt tutor that young maid could have, 
not only becauſe of her bad repute, but alſo for the 
unacountable ſentiments ſhe had on her daughter's ac- 
count, which till then it never had enter'd my thoughts 
a mother could have been guilty of. This woman, 
who was, no doubt, well inform'd of the aſperſions 
that were caſt upon her honour, was jealous at the 

raiſe her daughter might have won, by not following 

er example ; and her greateſt care was to engage her 
in ſome intrigue, which might expoſe her to a like 
cenſure: but through another unaccountable nicety, 
me was deſirous that her daughter might lie under the 
ſcandal of folly as well as debauchery, and to that pur- 
poſe was very diligent in keeping her from the com- 
pany of ingenious men, and letting her ſee none but 
tops and fools. 

Such was this gentlewoman's humour, which I did 
not at firſt diſcover, thinking her incouraging the ad- 
dreſſes ſome fools made to her daughter, might be 
grounded on the opinion, that they are leſs dangerous 
than others. 

The young lady was very lovely, had a brisk flaſhy 
wit, but very little judgment, and was of a very vio- 
| lent temper, and a great indulger of her paſſions. 

I was at firſt wholly unacquainted with either of 


|. their characters, and only viſited them, as being agree- 


able neighbours, whoſe converſation might prove di- 
verting; but I had not ſeen the daughter twice, 41 
| | 1 
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1 fell deeply in love. She receiv'd my declaration iti 
ſuch a manner as increas'd my flame, and we preſently 
grew as intimate as if we had known each other all our 
life-time. 

She told me, I muſt not give any jealouſy to her mo- 
ther ; and that the old gentlewoman ſhould not ſuſpe& 
me, | thus excus'd the frequent viſits I made to her daugh- 
ter : firſt, that I did it, to increaſe her — 7 
giving her a narration of my travels, and then to make a 
match between her and a relation of mine, who was very 
rich, and was wholly guided by me. But this was juſt 
the counter - part of what I ſhould have done; for her 
mother was unwilling ſhe ſhould have any merit or be 
well match'd ; and her only wiſh was, that ſhe might 
be thought to want both ſenſe and modeſty. 

I ſoon found I was not welcome, and the moſt diſ- 
obliging methods in the world were us'd to make me 
underſtand it: but while I was fo ill treated, all poſſi- 
ble favour was ſhewn to a man who poſſeſſed in a high 
degree, all the ill qualities requiſite to render his a- 
quaintance ſcandalous on all accounts, and was there- 
fore ſovereignly accompliſh'd for what the mother 
defign'd him. 

He was five and fifty, and was ſo univerſally deſ- 
pis'd, that I never heard any one fpeak well of him. 
The only good quality he was famous for, was, that 
he was a very peaceable and quiet man, an enemy to 
quarrels, and willing to put up all manner of affronts 
rather than draw his ſword, which had not hitherto 
ſeen the light, tho' he was an officer. Another valua- 
ble qualification was, that he was, an eternal viſitant, 
where he once grew acquainted, eſpecially if it was a 
houſe of good eating, and where it might be thought 
he had ſome intrigue ; for he . parted with 
his money, and was very ambitious of being thought 
in favour with the ladies. | 

Having been an acquaintance of theirs for thirty 
years, I wondred not at firſt to ſee him ſo aſſiduous; 
but the daughter who ſeem'd to repoſe an entire con- 
fidence in me, inform'd me, that he was vehemently 
in love with her. As I thought ſhe mention'd this to 
me, only that I might give her my advice, and I, not 

in 
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In the leaſt miſtruſting, that one, I thought ſo defer- 
ving could ever ſloop to have a kindneſs for ſuch a fop, 
turn'd his paſſion into ridicule, and only adviſed her 
to avoid being in private with him, leaſt ſhe ſhould 
thereby encourage the vanity of ſo conceited a cox- 
comb. 

I queſtion'd not but her own inclination would have 
made her hearken to my advice ; but was too ſoon 
acquainted with the contrary, that ſhe was with him 
day and night, and that when the old woman was gone 
to bed they fat up together till two or three in the 
morning. I tax'd her with it, which ſhe deny d in 

rt, and vowed what ſhe did was only in obedience to 
bw mother. Then I began to know the character of 
a mother ſo unworthy of that name, and did not at 
all doubt, but that ſhe endeavourd to diſcredit her 
daughter. The intereſt which I took in the reputati- 
on and ſettlement of a perſon whom I fincerely loy'd, 
oblig'd me to impart to her my conjectures upon her 
mother 's conduct, but it was too late. The freedom 
with which ſhe ſaw the old officer had occaſion'd ſome 
inclination in her towards him ; ſhe began to find him 
amiable and no longer to love me ; for at length wo- 
men fix themſelves where they can, and what difference 
ſoever ſhe might find between my old rival and me, 
ſhe lov'd him moſt who of the two ſhe could mot 
eaſily ſee. 

Whatever trouble my miſireſs's change gave me, 
yet I ſometimes excus'd her, and my chief reſentment 
fell upon the mother, but I ſoon found the daughter 
only had given me cauſe to complain. 

Being wſenſibly fallen in love with the old officer, 
and having liberty to ſee him at all hours, ſhe was 
afraid I might —_— to her mother the ill conſe · 
quences of their frequent meetings, and by that means 
deprive her of the pleaſure of ſeeing him, with the ſame 
freedom as formerly. To prevent this, ſhe reſolved to 
complain firſt, and accordingly told her mother, that I 
continually perſecuted her with declarations of a love 
ſhe could not receive. I dare ſay my affection for her 
did not ſo much diſpleaſe her mother, as the opinion 
the old gentlewoman had of my merit; ſor ſhe could 
x | not 
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not endure a gentleman ſhould court her daughter 
defiring, as I have already faid, ſhe ſhould appcar 
ridiculous in the choice of her gallants. 

I knew not that this girl had diſcover'd my love for 
her to her mother, and attributed the cold reception I 
met with to her uſual odd humour; the mean time 
what the mother foreſaw happen'd. The old officer's 
too frequent viſits began to be taken notice of, The 
ſervants pretended to have ſeen him come out of her 
chamber at unſeemly hours; and in a little time, every 
thing the moſt diſadvantagious to her reputation, was 


I found my caſe very hard for a man that Iov'd 
fincerely. Tho' I did not think her as baſe as the 
town-talk repreſented her, yet I could not wholly diſ- 
believe what was ſaid; however, out of an incredible 
fondneſs, I every where took her part, and ftrove to ef- 
E a report, which I knew was but too well-groun- 


It was i le ſhe ſhould be 1 of the zeal I 
expreſs'd 4 yet, whether . of her 
perfidiouſnefs, or that ſhe fear d a troubleſome advice ſhe 
did not deſign to follow, ſhe ſhunn'd me with ſo much 
care, that I never could ſpeak with her. | 

I knew not what to think of it, for I could never ima- 
gine that the ſhould be in love with ſo diſagreeable a per- 
fon as my rival ; and, beſides, I had notcourage enough 
to hate her, were it true. In the mean while the ſcandal - 
increas'd, and it was whiſper'd about ſhe was with child. 
n but too convincing; and I 

my felt in a moſt intricate dilemma, not ing 
what to believe, and whether to love or hate her. At 
laſt, I thought it my beſt way to make no farther en- 
quiry into the matter, but by abſence to ſeek a cure for 
my folly. By this motive was I induc'd to follow my 
brother's counſels ; and, I may fay, this intrigue gave me 
more piercing griefs, and more ſenſible afflictions than I 
had till then receiv'd. | 

In obedience to my brother's commands, I attended 
the prince, whom I found very chagrene, and much diſ- 
ſatisfy'd with the Spaniards. The loſs of Monr ond was 
a great vexation to him; and taking me aſide, he ask d 

me, 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
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me, what people ſaid of him at Paris ? and, whether my 
brother would not follow my example ? I anſwer'd, that 
both the court and the city were wholly devoted to him, 
eſpecially my brother; who, as a token of his reſpect for 
him, had ſent me to ſerve him. He ask'd me further, 
whether my brother deſign d to ſtay ? and, how he could 
agree with the cardinal ? I reply d, my brother made 
his court to the King only, and had nothing to do with 
that miniſter in particular. Then write to him, faid he, 
that I would have him be wholly for one or the other; 
and that unleſs he can be content to cringe to the cardi- 
nal, it is his beſt way to come hither. I told him, I thought 
he was fix'd in his reſolution, and that he would keep 
where he was. I ee, reply'd the prince, that he deſigns 
for a marſhal's ſtaff: indeed, he is in the right; and were 
J in his place, I ſhould not ſtop in ſo fair a courſe : but a 
prince is certainly in an unhappy ſtation. 'Thereupon he 
unboſom'd himſelf to me, and conſeſs d, that he was ſorry 
for having engag'd in ſuch a buſineſs. I laid hold of this 
opportunity to perſwade him to make his peace with the 


king; but he anſwer'd, it was too late; and that now tha N 


dice were caſt, he muſt be content with his chance. 

We had afterwards ſeveral other conferences; and, 
whether he repo d more truſt in me, than in the reſt of 
thoſe who were with him; or, that having once anfol- 
ded his ſecrets to me, it was become habitual to him ; 
he made the confident of all the mortifications he 
receiv'd from the Spaniards, and had each day ſome 
new diſcovery to impart to me, of the litile fidelity which 
was to be expected from them. This occaſion'd his giving 
me a commiſſion I thought very diſagreeable, being ra- 
ther deſirous to be employ d in the army. | 

The prince, who ever ſince the battle at Lens, knew 
me to be a good ſoldier; would, of himſelf, have been in- 
<lin'd to give me that ſatisfaction; but ſeeing nothing 
was acted in Flanders, without expreſs orders from the 
council at Madrid, he thought it would not be amiſs to 
ſend into Spain a perſon he might confide in, who ſhould 
manage his affairs with Don Lexis de Haro, firk miniſter 
of that court. 

He told me, he had at firſt pitch'd on the abbot 4e M 


—  , thinking I might have done him more ſervice as an 
officer ; 
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officer : but that the abbot was too raſh and giddy, and, be 

fear'd, would ſpoil all: then he obligingly me, my 
good parts rendred me more fit than any one to ingratiate 
my ſelf with the Span; miniſters ; that this employment, 
which would not- expoſe me to- publick view, would be 
more convenient for me than bearing arms againſt Fraxce, 
where my brother might perhaps be the object of their 
malicious revenge ; that ſeeing my brother adher'd to the- 
cardinal's party; he would, queſtionleſs, uſe his endea- 
yours to recal me ; and that if my mind alter'd, I might 
return with more hononr, not having ſerv'd in his 


troops. 

1 vielded to theſe reaſons; and, beſides, I found there 
was a good one he kept to himſelf, to wit, the jealouſy, 
which the intereſt I had in him, gave to thoſe who had 
ſome ſhare in his favour: ſo I acquainted the prince, 
that I was ready to obey his commands ; and having re- 
ceivd my inſtruftions, went for Madrid incegnito, as a 
ſtranger, who made that journey on his own private oc- 
caſions; for the prince had not thought fit to give me a 
publick character, thinking my negotiations, by being 
more private, would be more ſecure ; and kept my de- 
parture ſo very ſecret, that none knew but himſelf what 
was become of me. 

I ſpent near two years in Madrid, without doing him 
any other piece of ſervice, than ting the wrongs: 
he receiv'd from the Spaniards in , and anſwer- 
ing the complaints which they made againſt him; for, 
as one might judge from their letters, they never could a- 
gree: and I diſcover 4 better there than the prince could 
do in Flanders, how wretched a condition they are in, 
who by their revolt are forc'd to depend upon ſtrangers. - 

They found him too extravagant in his expences, and 
too flow in his progreſſes, for they would have had him 
conquer all France in a quarter of a year's time, wich- 
out putting them to a ing expence. Tis true, they 
did all poſſible juſtice to his merit, but ſtill the money 


was wanting; and ſome thought Don Lewis de Hare 


was of intelligence with cardinal Mazarine, and had been 
brib'd by the queen-mother, to leave the prince deſtitute 
both of men and money. bets as the — 


— 
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be, all my inſtances prevail d little, and only procur d 
him — 2 promiſes, and empty praiſe. 

. Having then but little to do, during the two years { 
remain d at Madrid, it was no wonder if I ſpent ſome 
222 time in gallantry, eſpecially in a country ſo 

riutful in adventures and intrigues; and there I obtain'da 
Farther inſight into the female fex's character, which I 
have made it my buſineſs in theſe memoirs to deſcribe, 

. 1Llodg'd at a Frenchmam's houſe, who by his pride and 
ſelf-conceit might have been taken for a Spaniard ; but 
there is little difference between the Spaniards and the 
natives of Gaſcony ; at leaſt, I found it ſo by him. He 
bragg' d much of his quality, but fill did not diſdain 
trade, dealing in pictures and pieces of tapeſtry. 

This man, I believe, was a merchant, but he pretend. 
ed to quality ; he was as filent upon what buſineſs kept 
— Madrid, 2 = Rn made * there. 

dealings I im have in tapeſtry ictures, 
made me think he and his family were — 

HFere I cannot forbear relating the manner wherein he 
bought ſome of them, which will 1 ſeem unlike- 
ly, and it may hardly be believ d there ſhould be in 

i ſuch impudent robbers. 

A Spaniard whom he dealt with, carry'd him one day 
anto the king's palace, and having led him into the fineſt 
where they took a view of the pictures and 

„ the Spaniard ask d him, what he lik*d beſt of 
| - px furniture ? and wow 2 _— him, he fan- 
£y'd a certain picture, a piece of hangings, he 
ew d him: "x quoth my Spaniard, and wine will 
vos give me, if I procure them? the Frenchman not 
thinking they were at his diſpoſal, took this as a jeſt ; 
hut his companion having aſſur d him he was in earneſt, 
and that this was not the firſt * * had fold the king's 
goods, without its being perceiv' ey made a bargain, 
and accardingly the picture was ſent, having been cut 
out of its ez and ſome days after the tapeſtry, 
which the receiver ſpeedily convey'd to Bayonne. 


4 


Himſelf told me the ſlory, ſaying, it was a very uſu- 


al thing at Madrid, where would in that manner 
{ell the goods of. moſt of the palaces, having firſt agreed 
af the price befare they ſtole them. 
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The firſt I had at Madrid was with a woman, whoſe 
husband was a great favourite of Don Lewis de Haro's. 
My employment occafion'd an iti between us ; for 
it was often h his means that I obtain'd audience 
from his patron. I never had ſeen his lady, nor ſo much 
as heard that he was marry'd, till one day that ſhe ſpoke 
to me, in a church where we chanc'd to meet. I 
ſhe knew me, and was willing to improve an acquain- 
tance, which her youth and beauty made me but too de- 
firous of. Theſe deſires I expreſs'd to her; to which 
ſhe anſwer'd, if I was fincere, the week ſhould not be 
at an end before I ſhould receive that ſatisfaction. 

The Frezchman, at whoſe houſe I lodg'd, was then at 
the ſame church, and had taken notice of our converſa- 
tion, tho' it had been but very ſhort: we were no ſooner 
at home, but he ask'd me, whether I knew that lady, 
and had ſeen her before? I ask'd him the reaſon of his 
queſtion ? 'tis, reply d he, of ſome ſmall concern to me, 
having been her gallant for above this half year ; and, 
when you pleaſe, I will ſhew you ſome twenty letters of 
hers I have by me. Then he told me, that he was ſcarce 
arriv'd at Madrid, when he firſt contraſted a familiarity 
with her, having had an opportunity at a publick en- 
tertainment the king had given; and that ever ſince he 
met her thrice a week, at a certain place, where he of- 
fer'd to carry me. 

I was not a little nettled at his diſcourſe, being vex'd 
to ſee that a lady, whom I had a kindneſs for, ſhould 
be already engag'd; and what was worſe, that ſo unde- 
ſerving a man, for indeed his merit was but ſmall, ſhould 
have the preference before me. However, I conceal'd 
my thoughts, and curioſity, defir'd to ſee ſamo 

thoſe letters, which he promis'd me; but he delay'd 
me two days, and then ſhew'd me fix or ſeven anonimous 
billets, which he afſur'd me came from her; and all ex- 
prels'd a great paſſion, and very little wit. 
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This gave me ſuch ill thoughts of the lady, that I re- 
ſolv'd never to think of her more; but having ſome bu- 
ſineſs with husband, I went to his houſe, where [ 
was inform'd he was out of town ; and the fame ſer- 
vant wiſper'd me, that her lady deſired to ſpeak with me, 
I could not tell at firſt what I had beſt to do: however, 
the deſire of knowing what ſhe had to ſay prevall'd, and 
I went up to her, with a reſolution to inform her of what 
J had heard. | 

1 did, and the proteſted it was all falſe; vowing ſhe 
knew no Frenchman but my ſelf, and that no man could 
ever boaſt of having receiv'd a letter from her. The 
confidence with which ſhe ſpoke to me, made me begin 
to ſuſpet my landlord ; and I thought he might as well 
have compos'd thoſe letters according to his own fancy, 
as well as the reſt of the adventure. 

I told the lady then, that ſhe her ſelf ſhould ſee ſome 
of the letters which were attributed to her. She ſeem'd 
very defirous of ſeeing them. and I left ber poſſeſs'd with 
a paſſion, which nothing but a confirmation of her in- 
famy could extinguiſh. 

I took no notice to 2 I had viſited the 
lady; but pretending I thought the letters ingeni- 
— 1efir'd bim to 2 me ſee them once * and be 
accordingly drew one out of his pocket, he ſaid he had 
put juſt receiv'd; which I read and put into mine, and 
he did not ſeem over- earneſt to have it again. 

Then I preſently waited on the lady, whom I found 
ready to ſend me one, which ſhe told me ſhe had wrote; 
that by comparing the characters, I might be convinc'd 
of her innocence. I was, and it plainly appear'd that 
this was all a contriyance of his? either out of a vain- 
glory of being thought to have an agreeable intri 
or a deſire to perplex me, for he never had ſo much as 
ſpoke to her. 

Nothing could then have hindred my being abſolutely 
engag'd to this woman. but an i odd hu- 
mour, and-which till then I could not think any woman 
could ever have. The ſcandalous ſtory he had made of 
her, muſt naturally have procur'd him her ſcorn and 2 
verſion : but what 14 may not a woman's heart 


receive ? his liesand 


had a quite contrary ms 


. 

ſhe defir'd to be acquainted with him. At firſt- ſhe 
faid, it was with a deſigu to be reveng'd or him, for 
having thus abus'd her ; but I perceiv'd this man had 
anawares gain'd her fayour, and indeed at the very firſt 
ſight they became very good friends, and I was lighted: 

Who can fay, by what ſprings the hearts of women 
are mov'd, when they fee that this perſon's was taken 
by the very thing which ought the better to have de- 
fended it? as for me, the more I refleftt on this ad- 
venture, the more difficult do E find to explain how the 
Frenchman came to gain upon her affections; I know 
not what can be ſaid to it, unleſs that ſhe concluded from 
his being at the trouble of inventing this-intrigue, - that 
ſhe was look'd by: him, as one whom it was worth 
while to be at fome pains to make love to: perhaps 
likewiſe, ſhe found the contents of the ſuppoſed letters, 
juſt ſuch as her ſelf would have wrote, and was deſirous 
of being beloved by àa man who had ſo nicely hit her 
character. | | 

Whatever the reaſon might be, they improv'd their 
acquaintance, and my landlord might fince have ſhewn 
me as many true letters, as he had done fiticious ones; 
but he grew diſcreet when his intrigue became real, I 
ſhould certainly have diſputed him the conqueſt of a heart 
he had fo little merited, had J not then met with a lady 
whom I thought more worth my care. 
The duke de Guiſe was ſtill at Madrid, and tho' he 
had not yet the liberty of returning to France, had, 
however, the privilege of ſeeing his friends. I waited 
on him, and gave him an account of what I had ſuf- 
fer'd at Naples for his ſervice ; as alſo of his miſtreſs's 
treachery, except that part of it wherein I was concern'd. 
He ſaid, he was ſorry he ſhould have occaſion d me all 
that trouble, -and to make me ſome amends, he would 
introduce me to a Spaniſh Lady, who he had reaſon 
to believe had a reſpect for me; and whoſe quality and 
fortune would ub ap vacky, if 1 was one who was 
to be taken that way. I do not think my ſelf vainer than 


other perſons ; yet I muſt confeſs, that what the duke 
ſaid r lady I oy ſuppor'd 
to have pleas d e me more defirous of being ac- 

— F 3 | quainted 
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quainted with her, than what he told me of her 
ö 
iption. 

1 Pld him then, how well I was diſpos d for this ad. 
venture; and we a upon a day fora meeting, when 
he promis'd I ſhould have an opportuuity of ſeeing and 
ſpeaking to her. Two days afterwards he carried me to 
a houſe, where I perceiv'd he had the command, by the 
freedom with which we were admitted. It was then 
about 5 in the evening, and not ſo dark, but I perceiy'd 
the furniture was extraordinary rich, which confirm'd 
| ka ng ae had faid ; and I began to have a 

ge paſſion for the unknown lady. 

I was left alone in a cloſet, till very late at night 
while the duke was gone, as he told me, toprepare the 
lady for my reception. I had great reaſon to imagine, 
that ſhe was one of his miſtreſſes, and that being weary 
of her, he had a mind to make her over to me ; but 
ſuch is the weakneſs of human vanity, that theſe reflec- 
tions made but little impreſſion upon me, ſo great was 
my defire of reckoning a lady of her power and wealth 
among the number of my conqueſts. | 

But how great was my aſtoniſhment, when I ſaw it 
was the ſame Neopolitan lady with whom I had fo 
reaſon ta be diſlatisfy'd ! the duke uſher d ber in and 
told me, ſmiling, that ſhe came to expiate the fault ſhe 
committed, by deſerting me at Naples, I was ſurpriz'd, 
if ever I was ſo in my life, and my firſt thought was a 
thought of anger and revenge 3 but at length I conſider d 


it was not proper to let it be perceiv'd there ; and ſee - 


ing they both laugh'd heartily, I laugh d too. 
I preſently perceiv d, that the duke had deceiy'd me, 
when he ſaid, the lady was defirous of having an in- 
igue with me; for they two were greater than ever. 
that he intended, was only that I ſhould ſee her ; 
either to divert himſelf at my ſurprize, or to give me a 
better opinion, by reconciling me to her. I could not 
help having a private reſentment of this uſage; and to 
revenge m on the duke, I took a reſolution, once 
more, to be his rival. There indeed my paſſion prov'd 
ſtronger than my honour, which would have let me ra- 
ther to abhor than court ſo perfidious a woman. 


Never 
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Never was there a reſolution ſo imprudent, or ſo ſhamefuls 

for in ſhort it was a ſcandal to me to make love again to 

a perſon ſo worthy of contempt, and it was ridiculous to 

think of depriving. the duke ds Gui/e of a miſtreſs, who 

had left her native country, and was come as far as 
Spain ſolely on his account. 

But I ventur'd through all, and before ] left her whiſ- 
per'd in herear, that I ador'd her more than ever, and wasa 
dead man if ſhe did not anſwer my love. She ſqueez'd my 
hand at theſe words, which gave me hopes I labour'd not 
in vain. The very next day ſhe ſent for me, and her beau- 
ty and converſation made me feel, in earneſt, a flame I 
deſign'd but to pretend. ; 

She at firſt begg d my pardon for what had paſs'd at 
Naples, alledging for excuſe, the fear ſhe was under of 
rendering her ſelf ſuſpected, had ſhe taken the part of 
a Frenchman. She ſaid ſo many things, and accompanied 
them with ſo many tears, that tho” her excuſes were 
very weak, I receiv'd them as tho” they had been the beſt 
in the world, e think of 
what was paſt. The duke was the next theme we went upon, 
and ſhe made great complaints of him, telling me, that 
tho” ſhe had come ſo far from home for his fake, and had 
made him very rich preſents, he car'd very little for her, 
and was in love with one of the king of Spain's miſtreſfes. 

It will eafily be thought that 1 did not endeavour to 
clear him, but made uſe of his falſhood as an argument to 
— to leave him. But ſhe . that ſhe would 

it a little ; and that the duke's departure being 

ſo near, — — now but would 

; him ſo, that I ſhould have no cauſe tobe jealous. 

I ſuſſer d my ſelf to be deceiv'd by all theſe things ſhe 

was dto tell me, and went away as much in love with 

her, as if ſhe had been a veſtal. Vet ſhedeceiv'd me a- 

gain, when ſhe to be diſpleas'd with the duke ; 

and it will be now, if ſhe had room to be offended 
with him on account of his being the king's rival. 

I had already heard, that the king of Spain was a very 
amorous prince, and nothing was related to me ſo often 
at Madril, as the ſeveral intrigues he had had, I was 
alſo inform'd, that it wa gary ſaid, that he kept a 
ſtrange lady, whom he us" — ; 
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and that it was to the interceſſion of that ſtranger the duke 


d Guiſe owed his liberty. The duke himſelf had often 
mention'd her, in my hearing, but without naming her ; 
but as the king had many miſtreſſes, 1 had not given my 
ſelf much trouble to find out this. 

The Frenchman, with whom I liv'd, who was a very 
| Inquiſitive buſy fellow, told me, he was acquainted at the 
| houſe where the king us'd to viſit his miſtreſs ; whether, 
if I pleas'd, he would carry me, to ſee his majeſty, as he 
was going to her. I accepted of the propoſal, and we 
went together to the counts, and 'd our ſelves ina 
dark ſtair-caſe, which over-look'd a paſſage, through 
which the king was us'd to come; whom preſently after 
we ſaw in a civilian's habit, which diſguis'd him, that 
had I not been told beforehand it was bimſelf, I ſhould 
never have known him. He tarry'd there but half an 
hour ; and after be was retir d, we were going down 
fairs, when a ſervant. bid us make rocm ; and looking 
up, I ſaw the lady, to whom my companion faid the viſit 
dad been made. Her face was cover d with a veil ; and 
paſſing by me, ſhe pull'd me by the ſleeve, and told me 
in Italian, ſhe would gladly meet me in another place; 

and walk*( by fo faſt, as had not the leiſure to reply, 
but was left with all the aſtoniſhment, one may well judge, 
uch an adventure would occaſion. | 
I I did not doubt but ſhe was deſirous of baving an in- 
trigue with me; and I found my vanity highly pleas'd, to 
ſee a lady belov'd by a king, had made me ſuch advances. 
' My only care now, was to find out who ſhe was, and how 
I might ſpeak with her. 
I thought no body could inform me better than the Nes. 
folitan lady, who made me believe ſhe was her rival, and 
th waited on ker, and talking of the king's 
amours, I asked her, which of the King's miſtreſſes 
it was the duke de Guiſe had an inclination for ? 
" ſhe ſmil'd at my queſtion, and defir'd to know why l 
ask'd it? 1 reply'd, it was only out of curioſity : 
which ſhe often renew'd her enquiry ; and having ftill re- 
turn' d the fame anſwer, come, ſaid ſhe, you do not deal 
' Ingenuouſly with me, I am better acquainted with your 
thoughts than you imagine ; the lady, whoſe acquain- 
tance you fo thoch long fer, is the bel friend I have; I 
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know 
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know hat ſhe loves, and has ſpoken to you ; but if For 
are wiſe, you will let her alone ; and I dare ho e | 
as things ſtand between us, you will not prove falſe to me. 

I at firſt was for denying ſhe had ever to mez 
but hearing her repeat the very words, I d the truth, 

omiſing I would make e. ſearch to diſcover who the 

was, nor endeavour to ſee her. 

"The dike & Gujf allo wid me of it, ſeeming as well 
inform'd as his miſtreſs, and advis'd me, to improve the 

opportunity, aſſuring me, that he would not traverſe my 
defigns gns; but — e muſt leave Spain, would 
freely reſi . 1 had, indeed, pery an incli- 
— the duke's counſel ; but fearing to diſ- 
cover it ro my rival, I ſeem'd — believe — rally d, — 
did not expreſs any deſire of knowing fearing 
would have told the Neepolitan lady of it, whoſe favour I 
was not willing to loſe. So I remain d in my ignorance : 
and by the chimera's I fram'd to my ſelf of my fair un- 
known, was depriv'd of the ſweets . — nes 
with my known miſtreſs, whoſe charms 
inferior to hers. 

I never well knew, till then, how fantaifical a paſſion 
love is; for tho' I had never ſeen this woman, and had 
only form'd to my ſelf an aerial repreſentation of her, 
I was nevertheleſs more taken up with her, than ever L 
had been with any miſtreſs. It even ſeem'd to me, that 
my paſſion was ſo much the more violent, as I had a leſs 
clear idea of the object which caus'd it. Whereas, in 
loving a woman whom one has ſeen, the love ſquares it 
ſelf according tothe i e which one preſeryesof her, 'twas 
here directly the e: I form'd the image of my mi- 
ſtreſs according to the love I had for her, and that made 
me believe her much more charming than if I had ſeen her. 

My own experience convinc'd me then, that your 
Knight. errants running up and down the world after in- 
viſible ladies, is not the moſt unlikely part of romances, 
_ I my ſelf little differ'd from thoſe fabulous heroes, 

r whaſe 1 

a ſtranger to. 
er 
in my perſon all that is ſurprizing in romances, for I recei- 
y'd — which were very tender and very 
F 5 paſſionate, 


2 


me duke de Gui/e into Spain, no ſooner 


at it, to ſee how far 


| r 

Boaate, wherein the promis d I ſhould not continue long in 
ignorance and trouble, provided I ſhould continue 5 

CENCE and cron the advances ſhe had made 


me. 

It was very difficult for me to obey her, for whenever 
I had receiv'd a billetdezx, my miſtreſs told me of it, 
and 1 to be 1 t of the contents. I remain d 
a quarter ofa year in this uncertainty, when at laſt a note 
_ deliver'd to me, to let me know that the lady now de- 
6gn'd to diſcloſe her ſelf, and that ſhe would be that day 


at the Neapolitan lady's. 


Tho I was heartily vex'd at her chuſing that houſe for 
our interview, yet I had ſo great a deſire to know my 
miſtreſs, that regardleſs of all ties, I fail'd not 
there at the time appointed. Then I found that the 


Neapolitan and the kin * to me 
and wrote 3a 


I then learnt that this lady having left Naples, — 


ap at court, 

but the king fell in love with her: N de Guiſe, 

who was not over nice in this point, — prooctnd yr 

amour ; and the ſervice he had done his majeſty therein, 

was recompens'd with his liberty : and he continu'd to 

s, or engin tha jul. ſuſpecting 
ous. 

bad pr an on ing og, and on 
1 er ago, enly conv 

they old ety But. 
cho the lady bad believ Ly A 4 - hr 
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fond of her than ever ; whereas I had negleQed her 
whilſt I was taken up with the lady, who had ſpoke to. 
me at the count's. 

It is true that this waman to me to 
charms, when I to my ſelf that it was ſhe of 
whom I had form'd to my ſelf fo charming an idea. It 
fas tents fas ewe amt © had added all the allure- 
ments I before aſcrib'd to the invifible lady; and {this 
ewe that love is always indebted to i jon, and. 


that it is never more violent than when ſtir d up by agree- 


able images ; and at the fame time it ſhould convince us 
of the weakneſs and fallacy of the heart, which in this 


paſſion is nad gorern'd by — 
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Be this as it will, 1 to adore my Neapolitan A 
Tee ae Lene herbefore; and the uk 
4 Guiſe's ſudden departure deliver'd me a dange- 
yous rival. I was ſurpriz'd at the indi with which 
they parted ; and I perceiv'd the duke and his miſtreſs 
were pretty near of the ſame character. The joy of re- 
turning to hisnative country drowned the grief he ſhould 
have felt at leaving a woman, who had given him ſuch 
was but lie concern'dat kia parte, having the glory 
was butlittle concern'd at hi havi 

of being che king's miteath, cn ee Lot 
a lover ft to ſupply the duke place. But what I moſt 
wonder'd at, was to ſee how unconcernedly they talk'd d 
of this ſeparation ; for the duke plainly told her, that be- 
F up his pretences 
to a more worthy perſon than my ſelf, who had beſides 
Prey we wry her affeftion from what I had ſuf- 
fer'd for her ſake, which ſhe heard with a temper I ne- 
ver thonght parting lovers could have been maſters of: 
Happy is he who is of fuch a diſpoſition ; how often 
have — — 
mis ve m ing with too 
. 
age than this, and ſhould have been more happy and more 
wiſe in thoſe times, when in love there was more truth 
and leſs artifice. 3 

The Neapolitan appear'd to me fo entirely a new mi». 
ſtreſs, that i forgot even her nature, and ſet my ſelf to 
make love to her as if all that happen'd to me at N 
had been a dream. When I examine into the 
this inconſiderateneſs I can attribute it to nothing but my 
vanity, for I confeſs that Iwas pleas'd by the manner of 
that lady's reconciling, her ſelf to me. If I had jadg d 
rightly of it, I ſhould have attributed this reconciliation 
only to the ſame fickleneſs which formerly caus d her to 
leave me but it was erdain'd that I be blind and 
always this woman's bubble. 

Another cauſe of my inconfiderateneſs was my — 
no manner of employment at Madrid, and the difficulty of 
ſeeing other women. I wanted buſineſs, yet fear'd to 
briag my ſelf into trouble. Theſe tuings engag'd me to 
the petion I am {, caking of, and 1 could t 
choice 


Choice of one leſs pro 
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for procuring me the repoſe I ex. 
It is true, 4 knew how to employ my leiſure, 
it was only by the troubles ſhe brought me into. | 
The duke de Guiſe was ſcarce gone, when ſhe began 
ts gpleve the his ablonce. While this humour laſted, 1 
never had a good word from her ; for ſhe accus'd me as the 

ceo ging 1 
When 1 began to be angry too; and made 
de invigne the had with che kin a pretext to my dif. 
=. ſaying, I would haveall her heart, or none. 


——_ quarrelling for three weeks to- 
gether ; after which ſhe became more compliſant, and 
gave over (| of the abſent duke, as I alſo. did teaa 


her about the king, and we were good friends, 
t this laſted not long, for viſiting her one 
evening, Efound her in a great fury, and having enquir'd 


into the reaſon, ſhe d a great jealouſy of one of her 
zivals ; for, as I ſaid before, the king of Spain had many 
miſtreſſes befides her. 


I was the more ſurpriz'd to ſee her in this paſſion, 
Having, till then, always found her very eaſy in. relation 


| to the other woman the king lov „d. 


Lask 'd her, what new accident had happen'd * ſhe told 
me, ſhe had no freſh reaſon to hate her ; but that, upon 


ſeveral conſiderations, the had concluded it was a ſhame to 


Ber to have but a ſhare in the king's favour. 

- Tho' this ſcruple came, methoughts, a little too late, I 

vey adi fwd rogers gre — 

not to have any farther intrigue with 
ta her, that ſhe 22 Fas 


obliged to be com t to a prince the did not love, 


N pleaſe her by the penſion he granted 


She did not reliſh this diſcourſe; but told me, that, on 


the contrary, ſhe would uſe her utmoſt endeavours to drive 
her rival from a which. ſhe could ſuffer no body in 
but her (elf ; was reſolv d ta. be the ſole paſſeſſor of 
his heart. 

| I fartber repreſented to her, that it was i 
3 
Sn 
but was anſwer d, that ſhe. would not deſiſt, and that 3 
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muſt help her in it too, for that no body could do it 
better than me. 

I was willing to know how I could aſſiſt her in ſup- 
lanting her rival ; ſhe told me, I muſt pretend to be in 
fron with her whom ſhe had moſt reaſon to fear. The 
2 as ſoon as 
he ſhall know that you make love to her. I will take 
care he ſhall be acquainted with it, and will manage 
e that the King b anger ſhall fall only on my 
riv 
I told her ſhe was mad, to engage me in an affair 
which certainly would be more fatal to me, than the 
perſon ſhe had a mind to deſtroy. She reply d, in a paſſion, 
if I would not do it, ſhe would inform the king of what 
intercourſe there was between us ; and that as ſoon as ſhe 
_—_ one word of it to him, I ſhould be 
ruin | 
I look'd upon what ſhe ſaid to be ſo extravagant and 
ridiculous, that I ſcarce thought her to be in earneſt ; but 
ſhe continuing to inſiſt upon what ſhe had propos'd, I 
began plainly to perceive it was too ſerious a matter. 
1 was extreamly perplex'd, not knowing which to do: 
but at laſt I to comply with her, thinking that 
would be the ſafeſt, becauſe it — time, during 
. by denial, I ex- 


which her mind might alter; 
pos d my ſelf to ſudden ruin. 

I told her then, that I defir'd ſhe would let me know 
how I ſhould proceed towards making love to this per- 
ſon. She faid, that would not be difficult, for the 
would bring us acquainted ; that tho' ſhe was her rival, 
and that ſhe had a mind to ruin her, yet ſhe behav'd as 
22 one af her friends, and frequently viſited 
We then agreed, that ſhe ſhould invite that Tady to her 
houſe, and I ſhould meet her there. The matter was 
executed as we had projected, except, that I did not pre» 
gy 0 gg pp Oe eggs wes ' 

perſon was of Catalbaia, about eighteen or 

any } oy wake ptr I ſhall call Cie . She 
was temper, and the leaſt ſubtle in the 
world; ſhe was not of quality, but was brought to Ma- 
EY Bo time of the povate of the Gonoie agamnd 
pain 
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Spain, by the wife of the „ Who was murder 
at that famous revolution. This lady brought her to 
court; and the king was paſſionately in love with her, 
without being able to obtain any favour, This prince 
only kngw her to be chaſt ; for every body elſe thought 
nothing could be refus'd a monarch. | 

Being the moſt beautiful of the king's miſtreſſes, ſhe 
was therefore the chief object of the Neapolitan lady's 
jealouſy : and one day as ſhe reproach'd the king 
with bis kindneſs for ER, he confels'd to her, that 
he never could obtain the leaſt favour from her ; and 
that he began to be tir d with fruitlef endeavours. 
This it was that put her fo out of humour; and fear- 
ing her modeſty might gain her his reſpect, ſhe reſoly'd 
to ruin her, by making him believe, that ſhe was chaſt 
enly to him. For that is the natural diſpoſition of wo- 
men, who have ſomething in their own conduct which 
is ; they hate and diſcredit thoſe whoſe 
example c6ndemns them. I knew not, that it was for 
this reaſon my Neogolitan was for having me appear to 
be in love with her, and did not learn it till a long time 
afterwards. ED 
I was charm'd with her beauty, at the firſt fight, and 
being weary of my miſtreſſes's inſupportable humoars, 
my heart readily embrac'd a change. 

Elionora appear'd to me one worthy of my love, 
and as it had been agreed by us, that I ſhould de- 
clare my ſelf her lover, I readily made her that de- 
claration. She anſwer d me in general terms ; and at laſt 
aſſur'd me, if the paſſion I ſhew'd was fincere,. ſhe would 
not give me any cauſe to repent it. 

We appointed a meeting, in the ſame place the next 
day, when the Neapoliten lady, whole intereſt it was to 

our amour, made ſome excuſe and withdrew. 

E honora, ſeeing we were alone, unboſom'd her ſelf 
to me ; and having that ſhe never had granted 
the king any favour, aſſur d me, ſhe would obſerve the 
fame condudt with every man whatever z- and would 
never engage her ſelf but to one, who ſhould value her 
enough do malte her his wiſe, 


They 
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Thele ſentiments did but increaſe the love L had for 
her from the firſt time I ſaw her; and I anſwer'd, that 
I could wiſh my felf worthy that honour ; but muſt 
own to her, my eſtate in Francs was but ſmall, and what 
J had in Poland belong'd to my children; and, in a 
word, it woald be to ive her to promiſe to mar- 


She reply d, riches was not what the deſir d; and 
that ſhe could be content with neceſſaries. I told- 
her, ſhe muſt have more aſpiring thoughts ; and that 
all I could do for her ſervice, was to adviſe her to 
match her ſelf to advange, She fald, it was only with 
that defign ſhe had entertain'd the king's addreſſes, tho' ſhe 
knew her reputation ſuffer'd by it z but being friendleſs, 
and being not conſcious of any guilt ſhe had committed, 
ſhe hop'd heav'n would not e her. 

This made me call my Carmelite to mind, and 1 
found their ſentiments ſo conformable, that I wept at 
the fad remembrance of that unfortunate amour. 

E lionora was ſurpriz'd to ſee me ? and having 


ask'd the reaſon, I told her, it was a of the 
eſteem I had for her; and the deſpair I was in, at 
not being able to anſwer, as I wiſh, to ſenti- 


ments ſa noble and ſo virtuous as hers. 

This reply pleas'd her, ard I ſoon perceiv'd ſhe had 
a greater eſteem for, and confidence in me. She told 
me, that fince I was willing to counſel her, ſhe would 


y Ive 
France, and wiſh for no greater ſatisfaction than to ſi 
my life there with you. 


How pleas d ſoever I was with theſe words, I con- 


1 
eldeſt fon. to the duke de laid cloſe-fiege to her, 
and, had ſhe conſented, would have ſtole her, but that 
ſhe had ſtill refus'd it. | 

By the concern I was in at hearing this, I found I 
bad but too great an inclination for her; however, ſeeing 

that I could not marry her, I was fo far maſter of my 
ſelf, as to tell her, that ſuch an offer was not to be 
flighted, and that I would uſe my endeavours to pro 
mote the match. 

There, I think, this viſit and converſation ended ; 
and the Neapolitan lady having ask'd me, how matters 
went? I reply'd, there was nothing to be done with 
her. 'This increas'd her rage, and confirm'd her in the 
reſolution ſhe had taken to undo her ; to which end 

' ſhe went, and told the- king, that maid who was ſo 
roud to him, could ſtoop to other people; and that 
boaſted of ſome favours 1 had obtain'd from her. 

The king, who had a real eſteem fur Elionora, in- 
form'd her of what he had heard ; and ſhe believing [ 
had done her that injury, vow'd it was all falſe, and 

'd his majeſty to avenge her. 

Not thinking ſhe had done enough, ſhe 8 
lover, ſhe had told me of, againſt me; who f . 
he would make me recant, or would cut my tongue 
out. I, in the mean while, did not in the leaſt ſuſpect 
my danger, and was fill'd with love and admiration for 
a lady, who was then contriving my ruin. 

One night, as. I was returning homewards, I was ſet 
upon by men, who having ſtruck up my heels, and 
thereby ted my drawing my ſword and defending 

my ſelf, bound me, and carry'd me into a houle ; 
where the firſt perſon I ſaw was Eonora. 
She coming to me, in an unexpreſſible rage, bid me 
repair her honour, or expect to be hewn in a thouſand 
ieces. Upon that, in came the duke 44 
with a rin his hand, who ſeem'd unwilling 
to hear me ſpeak, and defirous to have me diſpatch'd 
immediately. | 
Al could do in the danger I was in, was to caſt a 
Ivguiſhing eye upon Eljonora to implore her affiſtance; 
for | had not ſtrength enough to utter a word. I know 
yet wherher wy looks mon d her compatlion, but hol 
wg 
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ing my adverſary's arm, ſpeak then, wretch, faid ſhe, 
— have I deſerv d thoſe malicious aſperſions you ha ve 
, bre feF again, and judging 
rought me to m 5 judging ſome- 
body malt fe ented me to 2 
be ſo much afraid ; looking tenderly on her, ſaid, 
who, I, madam ! that I ſhould have injur'd your re- 
putation ! you cannot believe it; all the crime I am 
conſcious of, is of having, perhaps, too great an eſteem 
for you, and having taken too much pleaſure in pub- 
liſhing the praiſes you deſerve. 

I ſpoke theſe words with ſuch an honeſt affurance, 
as inclin'd Elionora to believe me: but I forgot I was 
in his preſence who defign'd to marry her ; and I cen- 
tinu'd my diſcourſe with ſo much paſſion, that by clear- 
ing my {elf in the lady's ion, I grew guilty in that 
of her lover. He concluded, rightly, that I muſt needs 
be in love with her, to fpeak to her as I did ; and 
therefore he would ſtill be interrupting me, faying, I 
muſt die. 
| hangs it was fit I ſhould be heard; and ac- 

Tume with what the Neapolitan lady had told 
and I yow'd to her, that it was an invention 
of het own, occaſion'd by her malice and jealoufy. 
This undeceiv'd her quite, and being ask'd by her, whe- 
ther I would maintain what I ſaid before the king ? 
I reply'd. I would ftand to my words, not only in his 
majeſty's preſence, but before all the world; and could 
not help accompanying my proteſtations with tender and 

ſſionate expreſſions, frequently ſaying, that I ador'd 
er, that I lov'd no one befides her ; that I defir'd her 
3 life, if my death would be agreeable to 
All this confirm'd her lover's ſuſpicion, who looking 
Þi htfully on her, what then, madam, ſaid he, do you 
er your ſelf to be talk'd to at this rate: or have. 
ou ſent for this man hither, only to let me know that 
is my happy rival ? why, reply'd ſhe, do you not ſee 
that he is himſelf, that the fear of death hath 
| turn'd his brain, and that he ſpeaks to me with fo much 
paſſion, only to obtain the life he fears to loſe. - 
ar 
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Far from ſeeing, by what ſhe ſaid, that I had made 
a very imprudent ſtep in ewing my love in preſence of 
a rival, who had it in his power to take away my 
life, and who had all this while held his poniard to my 
throat, I reflected only on the affront given me, in ſay- 
ing, | was afraid of death ; no no, anſwer'd I, I am not 
afraid of dying ; I know what I fay, and were I un- 
bound, addreſſing my ſelf to my rival, we ſhould ſoon 
fee which of us had the better heart. 

At theſe words the coward came up again to have 
Rabb'd me, and would certainly have done it, had not 
the generous E Aonora ſtopp d him, and plac'd her ſelf 
between us. The Spamard ſeeing ſhe took my part, 
went away threatning her, and carry d away thoſe that 
ſeiz'd me. She did what ſhe could to call him back, 
but in vain, and ſo we were left alone. Then ſhe un- 
ty'd me, and blam'd me very much for having declar'd 
my love in fo unfit a ſeaſon. 

I comforted her as well asI could, and deſir d her to 
excuſe my error, ſince the vexation I was in, to think 
ſhe ſhould have thought me guilty of ſo great a baſeneſs, 
tad quite diſtracted me. I promis'd her I would let the 
king know the whole truth, and would revenge her 
quarrel with the Ncapotter lady. But ſhe faid, we mu 
let that alone for the preſent, and only think of 
means to perſwade my rival, that all which I had faid, 
was occaſion d only by my being but little maſter of my 
ſelf, in the danger with which I aw my felf 
threatned. OY 

I aflur'd her I would thin ſhould 
command X tage Bf oy of which ſhe told 
me, ſhould be, not to ſee her any more, It was indeed 
the hardeſt ſhe could have laid upon me? yet I ſubmit- 
ted to it, promiſling to obſerve her orders, tho with the 
forfeit of my life. | 

In the mean while, the duke d& ——— ſon had 
quitted her in ſuch a paſſion, becauſe ſhe had not ſuffer d 
him to ſtab me, that he gave out, he had undeniable 
proofs that what I had-aid was true. The king came to 
10 hear of it, and this having confirm'd my Neapolitas 
miſtreſs's ſlander, he eaſily believ'd her * So ſhe 


was every where defam'd, and I became the innocen 
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D fore afflicted at 
it; I had promis'd never to ſee her more, yet 
I made ſeveral vain attempts to do it, deſigning, if I 
could, to have offer d my ſervice to her, in cating 
her honour, or taking vengeance of her cnemies. 

The king being fully perſwaded I had enjoy'd her, 
thought, at length, ſhe might have the fame complai- 
ſance for him, he redoubled his applications to her ; fo 
that it was thought he had t his other miſtreſſes. 

Thus it is that a vicious love is increas'd by that 
which would extinguiſh an honourable flame. Whether 
his majeſty prevail'd, or not, I cannot tell ; but ſhe was 
marry'd a fortnight or three weeks after to a Spanis lord: 
and the wedding was ſcarce over, when the king gave 
him the government of M „ ordering him to 
his poſt, while his lady remain'd at court. 

1 had then broke off with my Neapolitan miſtreſs, and 
vow'd never to ſee her more, after the danger ſhe had ex- 
pos'd me to; but ſhe us'd ſuch means to entice me back 
again, that I once more yielded to the ſame reaſons, 
which formerly reconcil'd me to her, I mean, the leiſure 
I found 1 had, and the difficulty of ſeeing other women; 
ſo I began to renew my old acquaintance with her. 

The king having ol late been very cold to ber, ſhe 
told me, ſhe was reſoly'd to refuſe his penſion, and re- 
turn to Naples. The firſt of theſe I confirm'd her in, but 
diſſuaded her from the laſt ; for I could not quit Madrid, 
and fear'd, that ſhe being gone, I ſhould want an amuſe- 
ment, and it was impoſhble for me ta live without an 
amour; ſo great is a man's misfortune who has con- 
trated theſe ill habits, which I would adviſe every one 
to avoid, who has any reſpect for his eaſe and quiet. 

She yielded to ſtay at Madrid, but I ſoon 
my being the occaſion of it; for ſhe renew'd her jea- 
louſies againſt Elianora, and told me, I muſt lend a 
helping hand to her undoing. It was in vain that I re- 
18 how odious and unjuſt her deſign was. 


The more I would perſwade her, the more obſtinate ſhe 
grew ; ſo we fell out agai I would never comply 
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did 


r 
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Seeing I had left her, ſhe found means to charm 
young lord, who would have kill'd me. His love to his 
former miſtreſs turn'd to an implacable hatred, upon her 
228 his murdering me, which was improv'd by 

er being marry d, and the complacency ſhe had for the 


king ; all which rendred him the fitteſt perſon in the 
world, to promote the Neapolitas lady's deſigns. 


Being both of a mean ſpirit, and cruel temper, t 
. no leſs than Nabing her. I was 2 
this by one of her ſervants, who having been the confi- 
dent of our former amours, had ftill retained a kind- 
neſs for me, and us'd to inform me what his miſtreſs 


Being acquainted by him of the meaſures they took 
for the executing their deteſtable deſign, I thought it my 
duty to oppoſe it ; firſt, becauſe I ſtood indebted for my 
life to her; then, on the account of the eſteem I ſtill re- 


 tain'd for that generous lady: and beſides, I was of my 
ſelf enough a gentleman, to have hazarded my 3 
led to it 


for the prevention of an ill deſign, had I been 


by neither of the foremention'd motives. 


The firſt thing I did in order to it, was to acquaint 
E lionora with the plot, and to counſel her to give the 


King i nmediate notice. She did; bur having own'd to 
his majeſty whence ſhe had it, he fancy'd I continu'd 


viſiting her; and this jealouſy made him. believe I had 
done it only to make her value me more, and therefore 
gave no great heed to the advice. However, he ſpoke 
of it to the duke 4 ——, who having told his ſon 
I had diſcover'd his conſpiracy, that young lord aſſur'd 
him it was a groundleſs imagination, adding, he hop'd 
he had not ſo ill an opinion of him, as to think he could 
be guilty of ſo baſe an action, as murdering a woman, 

y zeal had no other effect, than to render me 
ſaſpe&ed both to thoſe to whom I had given the advice, 
and to thoſe who had laid the horrible defign, which I 
purpos'd to defeat ; the one, believing me guilty of 


flander; aud the others reſolving, through my death, to 


make a way to that of Llionora 8. 
It was ſoon after ſhe ſent me a meſſenger to bid me 
take care of my ſelf, for that his majeſty had given orders 
to 
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to have me a 1 
that I avoided both thoſe who were commanded to ſeize 
me, and thoſe who watched to take away my life. 


Any one but He- have —— 


* I was the only perſon that could 
prevent the intended aſſaſſmation, the deſire of 


ving a lady I loy'd prevail'd more with me than the care 
of my own ſafety. I remain'd at Madrid, having caus'd 
a report that I was fled; ſo the duke — fon, 
— his miſtreſs, ſeeing no body ſtood in their way, 
ceſoly'd afreſh on the execution their project. 
It will perhaps, be wondred at, that 
ſo ſtrongly bent on it, fince the advices I iven muſt 
needs have diſcover'd them to be the authors, it ſuc- 
ceeded ; but their paſſion fo blinded them, that they did 
not foreſee their danger. 


In the mean while, I was very much embaraſs'd to 
find means to avert the fatal blow : having no longer the 
liberty of appearing, nor and not . being able to 
get any further intelligence the domeftick, who 
gave the former advice ; I thought at laſt W 
my ſelf like an Aferine-ſlave, and putti 
beard, which, with my cloaths, fo — counte- 
nance, that I ſcarce knew my felf again. In that dreſs 
I went to Elionora, and told her, I could not abandon 
her in the peril ſhe was in ; that I defir'd her never to 

nr and to conceal me in 
her houſe, for I her life was aim'd at, and I 
was reſolv'd either to fave her, or die in the at 


tem 

She did not doubt but her enn n 
tended her ſelf ill, to have a for ſtaying at home 3 
ſhe alſo told her ſervants, I was a ſlave, who had 
brought her a meſſage from her husband: and before a 


week was over, ſhe felt the good effects of her precav- 
tion. 


Some arm'd men, in the evening, aſſulted her fer 
vants; and purſu'd them into the very houſe, and having 
kid ſome of them, they became maſters of the gate, 
and ſoon after were ſo of all the rooms. 'The au fling 
they did, — GC CC 


ſhould be 
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and I alone oppoſed their violence, which I did with fo 
much vigour, that the reſt of the family, animated there- 
by, ſeconded me ; and after a ſharp diſpute, in which 
two of the villains were kill'd, the reſt run away. We 
made after them in the ſtreet, where the firſt I met was 
the duke 4. 's ſon, who waited for his com- 
panions ; being himſelf their leader in this honourable 
enterprize. At that fight, I confeſs, I was no longer 
my own maſter, but with one blow of my ſcymeter laid 
him down at my feet. 

| The watch hearing the noiſe, came immediately to 
us, and taking me, and one of the lady's ſervants, car- 
ry'd us to priſon. We were y examin'd, and I 
had the good fortune not to be known. All the wit- 
neſſes juſtify'd what I had done, and I was ſet at liberty, 
to the great afflition of the duke de „Who was 
defirous to revenge his ſon's death ; but he was advis'd 
not to make the ſtory publick, which was ſo injurious to 
his ſon's memory. I, that while, had the pleaſure to 
hear thoſe blam d who had neglected my advice, and 
my ſelf pity*d, as having been forc'd to fly, for bein 
too honeſt. As for the Neapolitan lady, ſhe had diſ- 
appear'd as ſoon as ſhe heard her lover was kill d; and 
was, I ſupppſe, return'd to Naples. | 

The 4zerine-{lave's bravery was become the town- 
—— e of, Em Tl has 

in Frence, where every thought me to be, 

well was I diſguis d. * i 

Zlionora, who alone knew me, could not tell how to 
expreſs her gratitude: ſhe forc'd me to accept of a golden 
cabinet, wherein ſhe had put a great quantity of gold 
and jewels; and not content therewith, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


would acquaint the king with it, that he might recom- 


me according to my deſerts : but I bid her have a 


pence 
care what ſhe did, fince that prince would certainly be 


extream jealous, ſhould he hear what I had done for her ; 
and thus ſhe would ruin me, by endeavouring to do me 
ſervice. She took my advice, and hearing me talk of 
returning to France, ſhe conjur'd me not to leave her, 
alledging, that the danger was over, and that I might 
now, without any hazard, leave off my diſguiſe, and 
appear as I had done before. 


I com- 
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I comply d with her, only defiring ſhe would permit 
me ſometimes to put it on, that 1 might with more 
fafety wait on her; to which ſhe readily conſented, my 
important ſervices having procur'd me her love. So [ 
remain'd at Madrid under two different ſhapes, which 
expos'd me to ſeveral new adventures. 


— 


PART IV. 


T may have already appear'd more than once, in 

reading the ingeniuous recital, I here make, of the 
adventures of my life, that men frequently meet with 
a5 i accidents as the writers of romances 
have invent N 82 Magz. 4th ſo vi- 
ſibly, as it wi in the my hiſtory, eſpeciall 
in So andian that befel me, while at Madrid | vlay'd 
the double part, of a gentleman, and a /yerine-ſlave. 
The reader will, no doubt. be apt to take it all for an 
agreeable fiction; but having promis'd to give him a 
ſincere relation of all my amours, I muſt write as well 
thoſe which do exceed his belief, as thoſe which may 
ſeem more probable, and I muſt beg of him to give an 
equal faith to all. The adventures of my life have been 
different, according to the age and times in which they 
happen'd ; and I believe this difference will be perceiv'd 
in reading theſe memoirs. 
Being reſoly*d or rather forc'd, to remain at Madrid, 
becauſe I had not yet acquitted my ſelf of the prince's 
commiſſion, I appear'd in publick as ſoon, as the buſi- 
neſs about the duke drm —s ſon was ended, and the 

uaſion one was in, that an Aherine-flave had 
call'd him, had freed me from all ſuſpicion. 
I vifited Den Lewis de Haro again, and had alſo au- 
dience of the king, and acquainted his majefty 
been fore d to abſcond, to avoid the 
his anger, at the advices I had formerly giyen. 


ing made me a , and 
kung me a very good reception 


out of a 

counſe'd me not to have any thing 
& do with Eljozora, whoſe acquaintance had involv'd 
me 
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me into ſa many misfortunes ; beſides, continu'd he, the 
converſation of that woman will ſoon or late prove fatal, 
her husband, tho' abſent, being extream jealous of her. 
I knew well enough whence proceed the king's care of 
my ſafety, and as I was afſur'd of ſeeing, under 
the habit of the Aherine ſlave, the perſon whoſe ac- 
qua ntance he would have me avoid, I ſcrupl'd not to 
promiſe his majeſty that I would follow his advice. 

I appear'd all day in a French habit, and ſometimes 
at night put on my Alger ine diſguiſe when I would ſee E- 
lionora. This laſted ſome time, but the king hearing of 
it, grew jealous, and told her, he wondered the flave 
ſhould tarry ſo long at Madrid, ſince his liberty had been 
the firſt reward he had receiv'd. 

Elionera told the king, the occaſion of his ſtay was a 
little traffick he made with the money her gratitude had 
induc'd her to give him. The king reſolv d to be rid of 
his ſuppoſed rival, told her, he would ſend her two 
thouſand ducats more, to preſent him with, and that he 
defir'd her to ſend him away. The next time, I ſaw her, 
ſhe gave me the two thouſand ducats and acquainting me 
with what the King had ſaid, begg'd me not to viſit her, 
nor put on my A/zerine habit any more, which I promis'd, 
and ſhe made the king believe the ſlave was gone. 

Indeed it was with no little ſorrow, that I ſaw my ſelf 
wholly depriv'd of her converſation. She ſhar'd in my 
grief ; however, fince I ſtill remain'd at Madrid, we 
were comforted with the hopes of another meeting ; but 
ſhe made me ſwear, that as long as the king ſhould for- 
bid it, I would not bring her into trouble, by endeavour- 
ing to ſpeak with her. | . 

Thus did I again relapſe into an idleneſs which had 
been the occafion of all my former engagements, but 
ſoon found freſh employment in a new amour. I had 
contraſted ſome familiarity with a Spaniard, whoſe 
quality I ſhall conceal, and call him Don Antonio Manri- 
que, that theſe memoirs meerly defign'd for the publick 
good, may not give offence to any one. This man had a 
wife, whom the better likewiſe to conceal, I ſhall call 
Deanna Iſabella. As Manrique was well pleas'd that I 
ſhould fee his wife, I frequently conveis'd with her, but 
never in private, her husband or ſervant being always 

preſent. 
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ſent. Among other things, ſhe talk'd much of the 
— ſlave, ſaying, ſhe had ſeen him once, and that 


I imagin'd by this, that ſhe knew of my having been 
—1 and, the better to clear my doubt, reply 'd, I 
been very intimate with him, while he was at Ma- 
drid. What then, ſaid ſhe, is he gone? ſhe ſpoke theſe 
words with ſome concern, which ſtill ſuppoſing ſhe was 
not ignorant who he was, I took to be affected. I an- 
ſwer'd, he was gone, and would never be ſcen in Spain 
any more; at which ſhe felt a viſible grief, and told me, 
ſhe would gladly have had the converlatien of ſo extraor- 


a man. 
Ie, n 
ve's departure having ſtill the ſame thoughts 
as before, believ d the had « mind to be better acquain- 
ted with me, and defign'd, by that feint, to inform me of 
her intentions. 
| But I was miſtaken ; ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that I was the flave ; it was him only ſhe was ſo earneſt 
for, as I ſoon after found. Taking my leave, I told ber, 
that I was oblig d to her on my friend's ſcore ; and if 
ſhe would appoint the time and place, where ſhe might be 
found alone, I would ſend him to her: ſhe pull'd me 
back, asking me whether he really was {ill at Madrid. 
This action was ſo natural, that I was now convinc'd ſhe 
had taken a fancy to the ſlave, having no knoledge that 
I was the perſon, who had appear'd under that diſguiſe, 
was in theſe ſecond thoughts ; when having 
told her, that I knew where he liv'd, and would bring 
him to her when ſhe pleas'd ; ſhe anſwer'd I might ſpare 
my felf that trouble, by ling her know hs login Io 
reply d, he liv'd at a merchant's, whom I nam'd to her; 
to whom I preſently went, and pray'd, him, if any 
one came to enquire for an Algerine, to anſwer, he 
was not at home, and bid them come again the next 
night, when he would certainly be within. 
Two days after I viſited my merchant, who told me, 
no body had come as yet. This made me once more 
think, that ſhe meant to my ſelf the paſſion ſhe ex- 
preh'd for the flave ; REL CORE 00 29% in hopes of a 


1 
Fuller diſcovery. It fell out there was no body by ; and 
to make uſe of that opportunity I took no notice of what 
ſhe had faid concerning the Agerine, but declar'd my paſ- | 
fion to her. She entertain'd my love with an inſup- 
portable pride, aſſuring me, ſhe would acquaint her hus- | 
band with my inſolence; and that if ever I preſum'd to 
ſet my foot within her doors, I ſhould repent it. Then, 
without giving me the leiſure to reply, ſhe roſe up, and 
puſh'd me out of the room, as tho I would have done her | 
violence. | 
Her husband entring in that very moment, ſhe told | 
him, that I would have debauch'd her; on which he 
ſwore, that were it not in reſpect to the prince I ſerv'd, 
he would have my throat cut. .I reply'd, my guilt was 
not ſo great as he imagin'd.; that what I had ſaid to his 
lady tend ed n.ither to force nor ſeduce her, but was only 
ſuch compliments as were us'd in France to be beſtow'd on 
all women; and as a proof that I meant honeftly, I 
would never return to his hauſe. Manrigue ſeem'd ſa- 
tisfy'd with theſe excuſes, and I took my — of him. 
I was inrag'd at his wife's behaviour, and reſoly'd to be 
more wary ſor the future, being a country where love- 
intrigues are very perilous, Vet methought, 1 was the 
more charm'd with her for it; I had fancy'd her that 
day fairer than ſhe us'd to ſeem, and 1 found that love is 
increas'd by nothing ſo much as oppoſition. 
| I ſaw but little likelihood of my getting into the 
| graces of a woman who had thus us d me, when the 
| merchant, to whoſe houſe I gave direction to enquire for 
the ſlave, came to give me notice, that a woman was 
| come to ſpeak with the Afzerine ; and, according to my 
| orders, he had defir'd her to call again the next eveni 
, I could not doubt but 1/abe/la had ſent this meſſage, 
went the next day to the merchant's, where I remain'd 
under my diſguiſe, waiting for the meſſenger's return: 
| and accordingly a Duena came, and affur'd me, that if 
I pleas'd ſhe would carry me to a beautiful lady, who had 
an earneſt deſire to ſee me. I anſwer'd, I would readily 
ſubmit to her directions; and ſhe, without replying, bec- 
kon'd to me that I ſhould _ her. I did, and hav- 
ing gone through many by-alleys, we ſtopp d under a 
fx. — out of which, after the Duena had cough'd 
; once 


— 
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once or twice, a rope ladder was thrown down; I was 
bid to get up, and 'd haſtily, being ſpurr'd on by the 


impatience I had to know if it really was 1/abella. 

I enter'd into the room, and by the means of a dim 
light, knew her to be the ſame. She told me, that tho“ 
ſhe had never ſeen me but once, as I paſs'd along the 
ſtreet, ſhe had been extreamly taken with my good me'n, 
and that the heroick action I had done perſwaded her, 
ſhe might entruſt me with her reputation. I could 
ſcarce be perſwaded but ſhe knew me; yet to be further 
ſatisſy d, I ſpoke in a _—_ voice, as I had always 
done while I wore that habit: I reply'd, how much 
oblig'd ſoever I was to her, for the good opinion ſhe had 
of me, yet I could not but let her know that I had been 
acquainted how ſhe had dealt with one of my friends, 
naming my own name, whom ſhe had cruelly injur'd, 
tho' he was guilty of nothing but an inclination to love her. 

What then, anſwer'd ſhe, did he tell you of it? yes, 
madam, reply'd I, and that has ſomething abated the e- 
ſteem I had for you. Ah! ſaid ſhe, do you then know 
me? I told her, I did ; and that my friend had ſhew'd 
her to me one day as ſhe was coming out of church. And 
where were you then, cry 'd ſhe, that I did not ſee you? 
I reply'd, ſhe went by in ſuch haſte, that ſhe took no 
notice of her admirers. But continu'd ſhe, I was told 
you was gone. It is true, anſwer'd I, that it is thought 
ſo, ſome reaſons having oblig'd me to obſcond, but 
through the deſire of knowing the woman I had ſo ſtrange 
a character of from my friend, I now ventur'd abroad. 
She ask'd me, if I had found her ſo deſpicable a perſon. 
I aſſur'd her, I had done juſtice to her beauty, and was very 
ſorry that ſo handſom a lady ſhould be cruel. Accuſe me 
not of my cruelty, ſaid ſhe, you ſee what hazards I run for 
your ſake, and I were undone, did you inferm your 
friend of all this. Never miſtruſt me, madam, reply'd I ; 
but if. you would oblidge me, let me know what reaſon 
you had to uſe him ſo ill. She anſwer'd, I was my ſelf 
the occaſion of it, and that ever fince ſhe had ſeen me, 
ſhe had taken an averſion for all other men, and having 
no inclination for my friend, had been glad, at once, to 
get rid of him, and give her husband a Sed opinion of 
her virtue. I enquir'd into N cauſe of her hatred 4.4 
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him ; and ſhe reply'd, ſhe could not fancy him ; that 
there was no reaſoning upon inclination. but ſhe hated 
Rim as much as ſhe lov'd me. | 

This diſcourſe indeed ſurpriz'd me, to ſee that the ſame 
woman, who found me ſo unworthy of her eſteem, while 
I was habited like a gentleman, ſhould have ſuch a fond- 
neſs for me, under the naſty garb of a deſpicable ſlave. 
But our paſſions are wholly unaccountable, eſpecially thoſe 
of women. My diſpleaſure was ſo great to hear my 
ſelf thus deſpis'd, that I was tempted to diſcover who I 
was ; and tho' I forbore it at the preſent, I could not 
keep from contradicting her bad opinion of me, being as 
18 of the ſlave's happineſs, as if it had not been my 


This vanity hindred me from anſwering 1/abella's paſ- 
fion as I ſhould have done, and ſhe ſoon perceiv'd that m 
Chiefeſt care was to give her better thoughts of my friend. 
She was ſo diſſatisfy d at it, that ſhe told me, I did not 
deſerve the honour ſhe did me, fince my zeal was greater 
for my friend than for her. I perceiv'd my error, and 
endeayour'd to repair my fault; but ſhe ſaid, ſhe dar'd 
not truſt me; and if I defir'd to regain her favour, I muſt 
conceal this adventure from my friend, and not once 
name him in her preſence. I promis'd I would obey her, 
and ſhe ſaid, we muſt put off our farther converſation to 
another time, and that I ſhould hear from her the next 
day. It was very unwillingly that I parted; but being 
forc'd w comply, I return'd to my merchant's. 

Never was any one perplex d with ſuch various 
ay ts as I was after this adventure ; and the reader will 

onder at what I am going to relate, if he conſiders not, 
that ſelf-love and ſelt-conceit are ſtill our predominant 
paſſions. 

Whatever reflections I made, it was impoſſible for me 

perſwade my ſelf to take advantage of the weakneſs of 
05 woman, under another name and another habit than 
my own. I look'd upon it as a diſgrace to be indebted 
toa diſguiſe, and reſolv d if I ſhould be call d to another 
meeting not to go in the habit of a ſlave, but in my 

own dreſs. 
I paſs'd all the day at the merchant's, and the ſame 
Duera came in the evening toinquice again for 22 
was 


, 
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I'was dreſs'd afier the French faſhion, and as richly as I 
could ; but when they told me the Duena ask'd for me, 
I put on my falſe beard, and a veſt, which cover'd my 
other cloathes, and thus habited, I follow'd her ; but be- 
fore I got up the ladder, I leſt them in the ſtreet, and fo 
appear'd in the balcony in my French habit, which was 
the ſame I had on when Jabella complain'd of me to 

She came to receive me, but ſcarce was I enter'd the 
chamber, when knowing me again, ſhe ſcreamed out, 
ſaying, ſhe was undone and betray d. I conjur'd her not 
to make any noiſe, and ſhe came to her ſelf again. I 
ſee, ſaid ſhe then, that the villain has greater kindneſs for 
you than me, fince he has reveal'd tnis ſecret to you; 

if you love me, you will aſſiſt me in being reveng d 
of that perfidious wretch, and that is the only way for you 
to gain my eſteem. 

I will revenge you, anſwer'd I, in what manner you 
fe. TI love you above all that can be dear to me, and 
he a thouſand lives, I would facrifice them all to 

your reſentment ; only let me know how ſo baſe a man 
can have merited a heart you refaſe me. Goe, reply'd 
ſhe, and fetch me his „ and you ſhall ſee what I will 
do for you. 

J could not but ſmile at this odd adventure, and now 
thought it time to diſcover my ſelf. I cannot, ſaid I, 
madam, bring you his head otherwiſe than you ſee it, 
for this ſlave 1s an imaginary perſon, no other than my 
ſelf, who was diſgais'd under that habit, and who was 
here yeſterday, and who alone deſerves your kindneſs. 

Jabella was ſo aſtoniſh'd, that ſhe ſcarce heard what I 
ſaid. Her ſurprize being at laſt over, ſhe told me, it was 
impoſſible, and that before ſhe could believe me, ſhe muft 
ſee me in the fame habit I had then. I anſwer'd, 
it was no very hard task, that I had left it under the 
balcony, and if ſhe would give me leave I would go fetch 
it, and thereby convince her of the truth of what I had 
laid. She ſeem'd to conſent, and I immediately went 
for my dreſs; but I was ſcarce down, e're ſhe pull'd 
up the ladder, and withdrew. I was ſurpriz d at it, and 
believ'd ſhe ſtill continu'd in the opinion, that the ſlave 
and I were two different perſons, and that I had come 
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8 only to take ad vantage of the paſſion ſhe had 

r him. 

It was fo dark I could not tell where I was, and be- 
ing deſirous to know the houſe, I reſolv'd to remain 
there till it was day, having firſt put on my falſe beard 
and veſt ; but L had not waited long before I heard a 
noiſe, and ſaw fome men with drawn ſwords in their 
hands, juſt upon me. I threw off my diſguiſe, which 
was troubleſome to me, and drawing my ſword, made a 
paſs at the foremeſt of them, and before the reſt could 
come about me, made the beſt of my way home. 

Manrigue was the man I had wounded ; for as I have 
fince been inform'd, it was her own houſe where I had 
ſpoke to her, and that I was no ſooner down, but his 
wife, enrag'd to be thus impos'd on, went to him, fay- 
ing, I had attempted to climb into the balcony, and was 
ſhe believ'd, ſtill in the ſtreet, with the ſame deſign. He 
immediately took fire, and attended by ſcme of her ſer- 
vants, was come out to murther me ; but the care they, 
took of their wounded maſter had favour'd my eſcape. 

They took up the beard and veſt, which they car- 
ry'd to Jſabella, who remembring that was the very habit 
ſhe had ſeen her Ahzerine in, and comparing his ſhape 
and fe:.tures with mine, beganto believe what 1 had faid 
might be true. 

Manrigue, whether he thought he had not ſufficient 
evidence toprofecute me, or whether he thought it would 
be more for his honour to diſguiſe it, made no mention 
of me in this affair; but.it was reported, that the ſame 
Akerine who had kill'd the duke de s ſon at Elr- 
enora's, had wounded him. But every body thinking him 
gone, took all this to be a fancy of Manrigue's, who was 
content with owing me a ſecret grudge, tho* his wound 
had prov'd but very flight. Fearing the fatal conſe- 
quences of a Spaniards reſentment, | ftill kept on my 
yours but I was freed from that care, by a perſon I 

ould leaſt have expected it from, and this made me 
better acquainted with the cunning artifices, and odd hu- 
mours of women. 

Labella, in the mean while, being convinc'd I was 
the ſame with the ſlave ſhe doted on, felt for me the 


raging 
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raging. paſſion ſhe formerly had for bim, and heartily 

2 d at having rendred her husband jealous of — 
She 1 then thought of ſeveral ways to correct her error, 
and at laſt pitch'd upon a very ſtrange one ; which be- 
ing reſoly'd on, her next care was how ſhe ſhould ſee 
me, and 1 me at once with her plot, and the 
love ſhe had for me. | 

She eaſily obtain'd her deſire, and having underſtood I 
was at the merchants, came there, to my great wonder, 
habited like a Duena. She began by proteſting ſhe was 
no ways concern'd in her husband's intentions to murder 
me ; but I being better inform'd, would not let her go 
on, till ſhe had confeſs'd the truth, which at laſt ſhe did, 
as I have juſt related it ; and then continu'd her diſcourſe 
in this manner. 

It is true, I took a fancy to that ſlave, not knowing 
it was you; but forgive that particular fondneſs, for af- 
ter all it was you that caus'd it, and you ſhall find hence- 
forward your ſelf to be the only object of my love. I 
have rendred you ſuſpicious to my husband, but I know 
a certain means whereby you may regain his confidence, 
if you will but follow my advice. You muſt endeavour 
to meet him at ſome of your common acquaintaces : there 
you ſhall wholly diſown to him that you eyer had any 
deſign upon my honour, and proteſt that it is a falſe ac- 
cuſation I charg'd you with, finding you were acquainted 
with an intrigue 1 had with the Algerine. You may de- 
ſire him, for his greater ſatisfaction, to examine the Due- 
na, whoſe name is Beatrix, and I will inſtruct her how 
ſhe ſhall anſwer him, and juſtify you. 

The proje& ſeem'd to me ſomething da „ and E 
ask d her, whether ſhe had well weigh'd all the ill con- 
ſequences that might attend it. She defir'd me to do 
what ſhe wauld have me, and afſur'd me I ſhould not 

receive any injury by it. I told her I would conſider of it, 
but could not uke my reſolution ſo ſuddenly, and fo we 

The reader cannot here make any reflection, which E 
did not then make. I could not comprehend how this 
woman could be willing that her husband ſhould think 
her falſe to him, as he muſt naturally do if her defign 
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took effect; and beſides, I fear d, that did I ſucceed, it 
would but make him the more jealous, and thus I ſhould 
be depriv'd of the advantage I expected by it. But after 
all, I thought I might truſt her, ſhe ought to know 
her husband better I did, and I judg'd it worth my 
while to venture ſomething in order to free my ſelf from 
the continual apprehenſions I lay under. But, to ſpeak 
the truth, my love for this woman how unworthy ſoever 
was the chief motive that indue'd me to it, and flatter'd 
with the efteem ſhe had for me, while ſhe took me for 
an /fzerine, I was impatient of confirming it under my 
true ſhape. 

I ſought for an opportunity of entertaining Manrique, 
which having found, I told him, I had ſomething of 
moment to impart to him. Then, ſeeing he was willing 
to hear me, I did, according to his wife's directions, at- 
ſure him, that, as for my part, I never had any engage- 
ment with her, but being the only man who was ac- 
quainted with her, intrigue with the A4{erine, the ſlave 
Having own'd it to me, ſhe had charg'd me with this 
falſe Accuſation, on purpoſe that be ſhould not give an 
credit to the notice I might have given him of her Ff 
ms hearing this, embrac'd th all 

anrigue, earing this, embrac'd me wi 
a | Lin ineſs, ſaying, he was now no longer at a 
Bis, to know why he who had wounded him, had let 
fall a veſt ; but that beſides, a falſe beard had been found, 
which made him miſtruſt that ſome body elſe was come 
to ſee his wife ander that diſguiſe. Then he ask'd me, 
bow long it was fince the ſlave had abſented himſelf ? I 
anſwer'd, he had left Madridthe next day after his being 
wounded. and that as for the falſe beard, he muſt not 
wonder at that, the 4/gerine ufing them ſometimes when 
he deſir'd not to be known. Manrigue ſeem'd now to 
be fully ſatisfy d, but ſaid, if I would oblige him through- 
ly, I muſt contrive the flave's return to Madrid, that 
he might be reveng'd of him. I promis'd to uſe my en- 
deavours, and he begg'd me to remain his friend, and 
viſit him with the ſame freedom I formerly had done, 
aſſuring me be would not ſpeak of this to his wife, till 
he could produce the ſlave to confront her. 


The 


1 
The eafineſs with which he ſeem'd to credit what I 
had ſaid, made me ſuſpe& his ſincerit y, and it was ſome 
time before | dard either truſt him or his ſpouſe ; but 
my eager love did at laſt overcome my jealouſies. 

I continu'd my Viſits, being free from Suſpicion, had 
the liberty of converfing with his Wife, and thus we en- 
joy'd for ſome time the fruits of our artiſice. But Man- 
rique grew at length impatient of the flave's abſence: 
I told him, I not help it; and that let me write 
to Algier never ſo often, I had no anſwer, which made 
me believe he was dead. But this did not content him, 
and he told me, that ſince I could not hear from him, I 
muſt help him to get rid of his wife; that he would tax 
her with what I had inform'd him of, and that I muſt 
ſtand to what I had ſaid, and when that was prov'd, he 
could eaſily be divorc'd. 

I conjur'd him not to carry things to that extremity z 
but he was inexorable, and all I could do wus to ac- 
quaint Jſabella with her husband's int:ntions: then it 
was that the ſubtilty of this woman fully diſplaid it ſelf. 
She beard me without the leaſt concern, the Plot being 
ſo contriv d, that I was to be the object of her husband's 
revenge, either becauſe ſhe never lov'd me, or elſe her 
love was at an end; or that the intereſt of recovering 


the good opinion of her husband appear'd to her pre- 


ferable to every thing elſe. Her anſwer was, that ſhe 
neither fear d me, nor her husband, and knew well e- 
uough how to diſappoint our deſigns. 
I was aſtoniſh'd at this reply, and thinking ſhe had 
miſtaken me, repeated over again what I had been ſayi 
to her, vowing I would rather die than aſſiſi her h 
to her prejudice. She ſeem d well pleas d at it, and anſwer- 
ed, if I did not dear witneſs againſt her, ſhe had nohing to 
fear, I reply'd, I wondered how ſhe could ſuppoſe I ſhould 
ever think of doing her any in ury; and thus we parted. 
But this woman was more miſe evous than | could 
ever have imagin'd. I was no ſooner gone e're ſhe went 
to her husband, and told him, ſhedding abundance of 
tears, ſhe found herſ:If bound in duty and conſcience to 
acquaint him, that he entertain'd a man whoſe whole 
ſtudy was to contrive his ſhame, I know, continu'd ſhe, 
what he has made e „ 
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he has own'd it to me himſelf, thinking me ſo mad as to 
love him. He was the only Alzerine that ever come to 
me, for it was under that diſguiſe that he would have 
got up into my chamber. From his hand you receiv'd 
your wound. All this I knew, and if I have ſince en · 
dur'd his company, the reaſon was, becauſe you were 
ſo infatuated with him, that I could do no otherwiſe ; but 
his impundence is at length grown to ſuch a pitch, that 
I can bear with it no longer ; nor conceal from you the 
reaſons you have to revenge your ſelf for his deceits. 

All that this wicked woman faid to her husband, 
ſeem d to him ſo probable, that he wondred how he ever 
had ſuſpected her virtue, ſeeing ſhe had ever given him 
notice of my endeavouring to debauch her; and being 


now fully perſwaded of what ſhe had ſaid, he tenderly 


embrac'd her, asking a thouſand pardons for ſuſpecting 
her, and vowing that I ſhould not long eſcape the puniſh- 
ment my lies and treachery, deſerv'd. 

I, in the mean while, did not in the leaſt ſuſpect ei- 
ther the wife or him, and if I was ſometime without 


viſiting them, it was becauſe I would avoid his _ 


to queſtion his wife, as he threatned. It was about a wee 
fince my ſeeing them, that I receiv'd a note from Elio- 
z0ra to give me notice, that my death was decreed, 
and that I had beſt quit Spain with all poſlible diligence. 
Tho' it was very preſſing. I could net truſt to it, but 
reſolv d to ſpeak with the perſon that ſent it me. I had 
not ſeen her ſince the promiſe I had made not to viſit her; 
and I durſt not appear there either in my own habit, or 
that of the flave's. Nevertheleſs, having receiv'd from 
her the letter I metion'd, I thought I ought to go ſee 
her, and for that purpoſe diſguis'd my ſelf once more, 
and put on again the habit under which I was us'd to have- 


acceis to her pretending I was return'd to bring her fur- 


ther news of her husband. | 
Hearing I was there, inftead of ordering me to come 


up, ſhe ran down to me, and inform'd me in a few words, 


that Manrigus had given out, I was the perſon, who under 
the diſguiſe of an Mygerine flave, had kill'd the duke 
e ſon; that the king was acquainted with it, 


and grew extream jealous thereupon ; that he ha d quar- 


J 
relbd with her, accuſing ber of having ama me- 
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under tha diſguiſe, and had not ſeen her ſince, fo that 
ſhe thought her ſelf wholly out of favour ; and that as 
for me, the king, the duke 4 „and Manri;ue, 
had agreed I ſhould be murther'd. fo that my ruin was 
unavoidable, if I did not immediately fly out of the 
kingdom. 


By the manner of her delivery, I judg'd I had no time 


to loſe, and that it was my beſt way to take her counſel 
and be gone; but my ſorrow at leaving her, and 
at my being the innocent cauſe of all the trouble ſhe had 


receiv'd, made me very loth to part, which ſhe per- 


ceiving, grew angry with me; telling me, ſhe ſaw I did 
not care what became of her, fince I would remain 
there ; tho' I knew ſhe were loſt, if it reach'd the king's 
ears, that ſhe had ſqoke with me ; which faid, ſhe retir'd 
ordering me to be gone. | 

I was vex'd at heart to ſee my ſelf thus ſerv'd from a 
perſon, for whom I till retain'd a unfeigned paſſion, 
and from whom I had ſome reaſon to expect an equal 
return; and the defire of ſeeing her once more, and 
bidding her a more tender adieu, prevail'd with me a- 
bove the dread of mydanger. I had not the power to go 
out of town, and my love blinded me to that degree,that I 
endeavour d to find out ſome plauſible excuſe for my ſtay. 

The prince's buſineſs was a pretext ſufficient to ſatisfy 
my ſelf; and however uſcleſs I might be to him at 
Madrid, yer my fond imagination made me fancy he 
could not be without me, whenever my dotage would 
not ſuffer me to think of a retreat. 


Thus was I convine'd, that I ought to ſtay ; and 


here I again experienc'd, that love ſoon grows ſtronger 
than all our other paſſions, when we yield our ſelves up 
to it; and thoſe who once ſuffer it to gain ground, 
muſt expect it will make them deaf to all other con- 
ſiderations. 

- But tho' the hope of giving Elionora another viſit 
were the chief motive of my remaining there, yet that of 
being reveng'd on /abel/a did not a little conduce to it, 
and after all, that was my greateſt care ; ſo unſteddy 
was I in my wiſhes and reſolutions. I had indeed ſeveral 
ſubſtantial reaſons to hate that woman, yet I reſented 
nothing ſo much as her preferring ce A/zerine before 


124 1 
Thinking ſhe was not fully ſatisfy'd that the Alperine 
and I were the fame perſon, I attempted, by de- 
ceiving her once more, to work my ends, and to that 
purpoſe ſent her the following letter 


Madam, RL 
OU ill perhaps be ſurpriz'd at receiving this. But 
> TE £7 — 
wot; I am Acma Hamet, once happy in your love, aud 
*vho have been oblig'd to abſcond thro” the perfidiouſneſs of 
one, I the undeſervedly, cal'd my friend, who endea- 
wvour'd under my habit. and under my name, to enjoy the 
happineſs intended for me. However, I have now put 
it ent of his power to injure me, fince he is ignorant of 
of my being bere; which I bawve taken all poſſible 
care to conceal from every ore, ſave the perſon for whoſe 
fake I have wentur'd hither. I lodge with Alon: o Riberos ; 
and if you can flill love me, I expect ſhortly to hrar from 
you. My landlord thinks I come from Morocco, and am 
call Mule Afan. Under that name it is I muſt be en- 


gqair'd for. 


This being ſafely deliver'd, I went and lay at An 
Riberos's, whom I had made believe that I was a Mo- 
rocco merchant, and was come to Madrid about ſome 
bufine ſs _— to my trade. Thus under this new diſ- 

iſe I was ſafe, from my perſecutors; I ſatisfy d the 

I had to remain there, and fed the hopes of com- 
paſling my deſigns. : 
| When I reflet on my madneſs, I am convinc'd that 
ene paſſion is ſufficient to make a young man venture 
an the moſt deſperate undertakings; for the more pe- 
xilous my projects were, the more eager was I to put 

m in execution: and certainly age and wiſdom can 
alone reclaim a man from this ridiculous romantick un- 
dauntednefs. 

I was not long at Ribero's before I had an anſwer to 
my letter. It came ſafe to Habella's hands, and it is 
mot to be wondred at, if having formerly thought the 
Mkgerine flave and I to be two different perſons, ſhe was 
confrm'd in that opinion by the receipt of this letter. 


She rejoye d doubly that her plot againkk me _—_— 


— 
” 


unknown, the perſon I hope is 
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well ſucceeded, ſince her husband being now fully per- 
ſwaded I was the A/zerine who had been ſo much talk d 
on, would never ſuſpe& her intrigue, and that ſhe might 
quietly enjoy the man, now whom alone ſhe ever had 
real love. 
The Duena Beatrix was ſent to Alonzo Ri 
and I was carry'd, as at other times to the low balcony. 
Iſabella, taking me for the flave ſhe had formerly ſeen, 
receiv'd me with all poſſible demonſtrations of kindneſs, 
and related to me all that had happen'd during my 
abſence, and how ſhe would have procur'd the French 
eount's death, by making her husband believe that it was 
he who had diſguis'd himſelf under the habit of an A 
gerine (lave. Then ſhe blam'd me for my indiſcretion, 
in having acquainted that French lord with our firſt in- 
terview, and thus given him the means how to come to 
the rendezyous ſhe had defign'd to none but my ſelf. 
Nothing was more pleaſant than thus to be ſpoke of 
my ſelf, without its being thought that it was ſpoke 
to; and being no longer jealous of my ſelf, I was re- 
ſolv'd to give full ſcope to this diverfion and ſee how far 
her blindneſs and impudence would go. I begg'd a 
thouſand pardans for being ſo talkative.. But after all, 
madam, continu'd I, you have no great reaſon to be 
angry with me, for having, 1umprov'd your acquaintance 
with that Frenchman ? ſince, as I have been told, he 
did not wholly diſpleaſe you, and you have been pretty 
intimate together. R 
She deny'd ſhe had ever lov'd him; aſſuring me, 
her admitting him was only with a defign to undo him, 
of which ſhe had at laſt found an opportunity, I grew 
very uneaſy at hearing her tell ſo many lies, and fo 
openly confeſs her perfidiouſneſs ; yet I did not diſcover 
my ſelf, but at length took my leave, ſhe not the leaſt 
SulpeRting | was any other than the Afgerine ſlave. 
thought things were now in a fair way for my in- 
tended revenge, and began to confider how I ſhould 
make uſe of my advantage Alonzo Riberos traded 
ſtran- 
chuſo 


much in foreign countries, 


uſually reſorted thither, 
EE houſe, the bee to. dexxi 


ſo that ſeveral 
which had made me 
{abelis, Among 
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a certain Aherine viſited him frequently, whoſe dull 
look made me judge him moſt fit for my purpoſe. 

I had a very underſtanding man to my valer de 
chambre, whom I wholly confided in. Him [ inform'd 
of my intentions, and accordingly he fell into diſ- 
courſe with the A{zerine, telling him, that one of the 
ateſt beauties in Spain look'd for a man of Algier, 
ving a particular inclination for a gallant of that 
country. This propoſition was not ſo great a tempta- 
tlon to him, as a ſmall preſent my man made to him, 
with a promiſe of as much more, if he would do what 
ſhould be deſir'd of him, and he diſcreet. 

The African promis'd an exact performance, and my 
man order'd him to wait at Alonzo Riberos's, havin 
firſt told him what he ſhould do. Then he acquainted 
me with the ſucceſs of his negotiation ; and Beatrix be- 
ing come at her uſual hour, which was always in the 
dusk of the evening, I ſent the true Akerine in my 
ſtead ; who was carry'd to the houſe, and, as he had 
been directed, climb'd up the rope-ladder into the bal- 
cony, and thence went into IJſabella's chamber. 

My ſervant who had dogg'd him, no fooner ſaw him 
ſafe, but he carry d a note I had given him for Manrigue; 
by which 1 gave him advice, that the famous Algerine 
ſlave was then actually with his wife, Manurigue was 
in bed ; but my man having told his ſervants that it was 
about matters of great concern, they wak'd him, and de- 
liver'd it. The hopes he had of ſurprizing me, rendered 
him more diligent. He order'd part of his ſervants to 
wait under the balcony, while he himſelf, with two or 
three of them, went into his lady's chamber. 

While things were in that poſture on his fide, let us 
ſee a little what happen'd on IJſabella s. She did not at 
firſt ſuſpect the cheat; but finding that man was neither 
in ſhape. nor voice like her dear ſlave, ſhe fetch'd a can- 
dle, and at firit fight diſcover d that ſhe was deceiy'd. 
Her furprizal was not fo great as it would have been, 
had ſhe been leſs accuſtom d to theſe kind of intrigues. 
She ask'd him how he came there? and he conteſs'd. 
that one Muley Aſan, an inhabitant of Morocco had, 
through the means of one of bis ſervants, engag'd him 
A that enter prize. . 


A. 


What a grief was it to Jſabella, that the only man ſhe 
doated on, ſhould be ſo ungrateful as to expoſe her thus 
but ſhe conceal'd her affliction from the Algerine, and 
telling him, that thoſe who had perſuaded him to what 

| he did, only ſought his ruin, order d him to be gone. 

His danger made him more quick of 1 than 
he had before appear'd to be; and without giving her 
the trouble of repeating it a ſecond time, he ſoon found 
the way down the rope-ladder, which 1/abe//a imme- 
diately drew up. 

He was juſt ſetting his foot on the ground, and ſhe 
ſhutting her balcony, door, when Marnrique's men ſeiz'd 
on him, and their maſter entred into her chamber. He 
found her in a diſorder, which confirm'd his jealouſy, 
and was going to examine her, when his men brought up 
him they had ſeiz'd in the ſtreet. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſurprize he was in to 
ſee it was not I : he doubted not but thoſe, who had 
aſſur'd him the Agꝶerine ſlave was no other than my ſelf 
under that diſguiſe, had impos'd on his belief, and this 
thought made his wife appear to him more guilty than 

was. He reſolv'd to carry his revenge to the ut- 
moſt, and having faſtned her chamber-door upon her, 
order'd the Ahzerine to be cloſely confin'd. 

The next day it was reported, that the noted Agerin⸗ 
ſlave, who had kill'd the duke & 's fon had 
been caught in bed with Manrique's wife, and was then 
in cuſtody at his houſe. This made a great noiſe, and 
Elionora, who heard of it, concluded it to be me, who, 
not having follow'd her advice, had imbroil'd my ſelf 
in freſh troubles. It came allo to the king, and gave 
him new ſuſpicions, againſt E/onora, who, he fancy'd, 
ſtill conceal'd me in her houſe, | 

The duke de —— who was provock'd that his 
ſon's death was not reveng'd, came to Manrigue, and 
having both examin'd the innocent priſoner, they diſco- 
ver'd their error. TJſabella durſt not ſpeak a word, for 
fear leſt upon the advice of the priſoner, they ſhould. 
ſend to Riberos's to find out Muley Aſan, and that he 
ſhould declare what familiarity had paſs'd between 


— 
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Part of what ſhe fear'd came to The Africa 

ing told them, that a ſervant of Mulry A/an's had 
engag d him in this affair, one was diſpatch'd to Ribe- 
ros to ſecure me, but as I had foreſeen what might hap- 
pen, I had provided my ſelf againſt it. I went no more 
to Ribero's and ſo could not be found. I conceal'd my 
ſelf all day ata houſe I had been us d to lodge at till then; 
and being ſoon after inform'd it was the publick diſ- 
courſe, that I had perſonated one Malen A/an, and had 


taken a lodging at Ribero;'s, on purpoſe to play Jabella 


this trick, I thought there would be but little ſecurity 
for me to ſtay longer at Madrid; and I leſt it the next 
day, having ſent my ſervants before, keeping only my 
Valet de chambre; with whom I took poſt-horſes, no 
one offering to diſturb me. 

I arriv'd at Bayonne, defigning thence to go for Gui- 
enna, where I expected to meet with the prince, who, 
with his Army, made head againſt the duke de Yendo/me. 
Berg was then beſieg d, which was in Fuly 1653. 

I was forc'd to continue at Bayonne ſome time. g 
fallen ill, and wrote to the prince to repreſent to him 
part of the reaſons which had oblig'd me to quit Ma- 
drid. The anſwer I had from him was, that I might 
either go to Paris, or the duke de Yendoſme's army, and 
that he would not be the occaſion of my being of a dif- 
ferent party from my brother. The letter was very 
;, tart, whence I judg'd the prince was not over fatisfy*d 
with my negotiation in Spain. 

It may well be thought, the ſorrow to ſee my ſelf at 
varience with him, made me reflect more than 1 had 
done on the ſtrange adventures I had at Madrid, but it 
will be ſurprizing that theſe reflections ſhould not make 
me more prudent. 

When I perceiv'd the prince was diſpleas'd at m 
leaving Madrid, I thought my ſelf obliged to go bac 
thither : the danger with which I was there threatned 
gave way to the defire of repairing by a diligent ap- 
plication, and better conduct, the opinion I —— 

ome- 


the prince cauſe to entertain, of my having been 

what negleQtul of his ſervice ; but were I i 7 

N. relate the true reaſon of my entertaining ſuch 1 ack 
| m 


I 
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my love, as the fear 
her ſelf in diſgrace wi 
gine ſhe might I 
circumſtances I left her. 
ving abandon'd her, the jealouſy 

expoſe her to grievous extremities, 
rizing it ſelf by all theſe pretences, me 
that it was baſe in me to leave her as I had done. 


refletions) is their condition, who enſlave themſelves 
to the blindeſt paſſion! To a groſs blindneſs they add a 
fooliſh preſumption, of not being blind, Had all the 
world told me I was a fool, and a madman, for ha- 
vine a mind to return to Madrid, I ſhould have thought 
all the world quite blind, and my ſelſ the only clear- 
fighted perſon ; ſo clear and convincing did thoſe rea- 
ſons ſeem, which induced me to it. Not but I ſome- 


miſtreſs. I hope none of my readers will be of the 
ſame opinion 1 was then of, in commending an amo» 
rous generoſity, which wonld have expoſed me to 
greater hazards than any I had yet run, had not fick- 
neſs prevented my unaccountable folly. 

Being fully determin'd, I ſent the prince a letter 
to acquaint him, that preferring his ſervice before any 
other confiderations, I was returning into Spain, and 
hop'd he would do me the honour, by writing more 
obligingly, to let me Rnow I had regain'd his favour ; 
which. being ſent, I ſet out for Madrid, notwith- 
ſtanding my indiſpoſition; but the very firſt day's 
journey ſpent me quite, ſo that I was forc'd to ſtop 
at Fontarabia, where I kept my bed near fix weeks, un- 
der ſo violent a diſeaſe, that my life was often de- 
ſpair'd of. 8 

I had 
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I had, upon my falling ſick, ſent a letter to Ekonora, 
to acquaint her, that it was impoſſible for me to leave 
her, and that 1 defign'd to ſee her, as ſoon as m 
health would permit, to offer her my ſerviee and aſ- 
Hiſtance in a time when I fear'd ſhe had need of them. 
I had alſo order d the meſſenger to enquire what 
people faid of me there ; and efpecially concerning 
Manrique ard his wife. 

He deliver'd my letter to Elianora who reply'd by 
word of month, that I had beſt keep away, and that 
ſhe had no other anſwer to give him. Manrique, he 
was told, had made ſtrict ſearch after me; his wife 
having inform'd him I was Muley Aſan, who, after ſe- 
veral unſucceſsful attempts upon her chaſtity, had out of 
revenge contriv'd what had happen'd ; that the 4/- 
gerine had been ſet at liberty, after a ſharp reprimand; 
that every one was perſuaded of the innocence and good 
conduct of Jabella in this adventure; and that I muſt 
never think of returning to Madrid any more. 

He brought me this anſwer at a time when I began 
to grow better; and I think, that had my recovery 
been more perfect, I ſhould have ventur'd through 
all theſe dangers, ſo much was I diſpleas'd at Elionora's 
not writing to me, and ſo great was my deſire of ſee- 
ing her. But, happily for me, I was too weak to 
undertake ſuch a journey, and found I had nothing elſe 
to do but to forget her, and uſe all poſſible means to re- 
gain my health, 

Thus I quite laid aſide the thoughts of returning. But 
before I proceed any farther in the recital of my adven- 
tures, I think, I ought to relate what happen'd at 
Madrid after my departure. I was not inform'd of the 
particulars thereof, till long after, but this is the pro- 
per place to ſpeak of it, by reaſon of the reader's ba- 
ving freſh in his memory every thing which there befel 
me, and for that all I am now going to mention, is na- 
turally connected with what I have before related. Be- 
fides, the reader will the better ſee how very wrong it 
was in me, to deſire to return to a country, which 
to me had been ſo fatal ; and how much reaſon I had 
at length to ſurmount the paſſions which recall'd me. 


I left 
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I left there two women, with whom I had the longeſt 
intrigues ; I mean her whom 1 call'd IJſabella, and ſhe 
whom I have made known under the title of the Cata- 
lan, and under the name of Elionora. I had lov'd theſe 
two women, but with ſentiments very different ; I 
eſteem'd E lianora, and | fear d [/abe//a. The one en- 
gag d me by the idea ſhe had given me of her tenderneſs 
and virtue, and the other, on the contrary, pleas'd me 
only by her advances and her paſſions ; but we ſhall 
find their characters to be much alike, when their cir- 
cumſtances were the ſame ; and from thence one may 
better judge what opinion we ought to have of women 
who are deſirous of being belov'd, and who can't con- 
ſine themſelves te one husband, or one gallant. 

As it was the nature of Jſabella to put no conſtraint 
upon her appetites and inclinations, ſhe ſhewed her ſelf 
in all her paſſions, as fantaſtical as when taking me for 
a ſlave of Agier, ſhe could not love me under any 
other quality, or under any other figure. Thus all her 
intrigues were continually with perſons of no conſe- 
quence, and ſuch as ſhe might eaſily ſacrifice to her huſ- 
band's jealouſy. She had many affairs upon her hands 
before I came to Madrid, and among others this which 
I am going to ſpeak of. 

Scarce was ſhe marry'd, and had appear'd at court, 
when the place her husband was in gave her a diſtin- 
guiſh'd rank, when all the young lords made their ad- 
dreſſes to her; but the moſt fincere and paſſionate of her 
lovers was the prince de — che handſomeſt 
man certainly in all Spain, and of the beſt preſence. He 
was juſt upon marrying the Marqueſs 4 ————'s 
daughter, who was reckon'd the greateſt fortune in that 
kingdom, and by whom he was tenderly belov'd, when 
he grew acquainted with 1/abe/la. | 

It was, one would think, rather witchcraft than love. 
He became inſenſible of any other paſſion ; and to break 
off, or at leaſt defer his marriage, he pretended a defire 
of entring into orders, and offer'd to refign his birth 
right and his ſpouſe to his younger brother: his father 
was almoſt perſuaded to it ; and the thing would have 
been done, had he not diſcoycr'd how unworthy 1/abe/la 
was of ſuch a ſacrifice. 
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Labella. This man — wp the cauſe of his Ta. 


told . he pity'd him, and the more, becauſe — 
miſtreſs was cruel to him only on account of his 
Lr of rank and figure, and that if it were not 
of his rote Fe he would inform him that his 
— had a conſtant familiarity with one of her husband's 
rvants. 

The prince was like to have kilbd him for talking 
fo injunouſly of his miſtreſs ; and he, ſeeing his _ 
blindneſs, — he would undeceive him. He 
— with Mazrique's man, and by the pro of 2 a 
conſiderable ſum, intic'd him to make the prince a con- 
ſeſſion of the whole buſineſs. His highneks gave as little 
credit to Manrigque's ſervant, as he had done to his own, 
and would ſcarce hear them, till they had offer'd to pro- 
cure him a fight of what he doubted. Accordingly they 
took their meaſures, which having ſucceeded, the prince 
was an eye-witneſs to her — 


But flame could not be extinguiſh'd 4 
let 


cing a proof of her infamy, and he reſolv'd to 
know what he had ſeen, with a deſign not to confound 
her by that reproach, but the better to engage her to 
— ſo weak and unworthy did this poor prince 

ve 

He was ſo ſimple as to tell her, he knew of her inti- 
macy with that man, bat did not love her the leſs for it, 
ſince he could impute it but to an inchantment ; and did 
not imagine, that a lady of her ſenſe could have ſtoop'd 
to one ſo much below her, had not ſome infernal power 
interpos'd : and he even offer'd himſelf to kill the 
wicked ſorcerer who had abus d her, and rid her of a 
ſpirit who had been fo great a ſeducer, and reſtore her 
ww 
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to the liberty of granting her favours to thoſe who ſhould 
uſe no other charms but their love. 

Thu lady ſeeing the weakneſs cf the prince, and that 


He himſelf ſought out reaſons to juſtify her, made uſe 


of what he had faid to her about forc 


ery and witch- 


.craft to perſwade him that this ſervant did really deal 


proceeded 
.continu'd witchcraft, and offer*d up nine days 


with the devil; but the power of the infernal ſpirit 
had not been employ'd to raiſe in her a ſcandalous affec- 
tion for the ſervant, but only to bewitch the eyes of the 
prince to make him ſee what was not. 

The ftory adds, he was fo credulous as to disbelieve 
his eyes, and to take what he had ſeen for a diabolical 
illufion. However, Manrigae*'s ſervant was murder d, 
and as it was ſuppos'd, by the prince s order; who be- 


ing thus deliver'd from the magician perſiſted in loving 


Jabella, and being lighted by her. | 
The Spaniards being naturally very ſuperſticious, he 
imagin'd that his miſtreſs's from a 


yers 
for the driving away the evil ſpirit which he chooght 
oppos'd his happinets ; ſo that by a fantaſtical humour, 


which would have been accounted an impirty in any 


other country than Spain, was this blind prince feen to 
make uſe of the moſt holy part of religion, to obtain 


the ſucceſs of an amorous intrigue. 


ter, for he forgot 1/abella, and concl 


It is thought he came to himſelf * 22 af- 
marriage, 


wiffch he would not have put off ſo long, had he not 


loath'd all other women, while he was charm'd with 


her. I had no knowledge of this ridiculous ſtory when 


I courted her; had I been inform'd of it at that time, I 


ſhould have thought alſo it was owing to that witchcraft, 


that ſhe could not ſuffer me under my own ſhape, while 


ſhe was diſtracted for me under that of an Agerine. 


When | had left Mad id, and when her husband, who 
was always brought over by her artifices, and his own 
fooliſh confidence, had loft all hopes of revenging him- 
ſelf on me, he continu'd to give out every where, that it 
was I who was the pretended flave of ier, and that the 
king and every body elſe, had been deceiv d. The king, 
who had ever miſtruſted EZonora's Kindneſs for me, 
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doubted not but it was for her ſake I had thus diſguiſed 
my ſelf; which increaſing his jealouſies, he enquir'd of 
Manrigue how he came to know it? who having reply'd, 
it was through his wife's good conduct and virtue, he 
was deſirous of ſeeing her to be further fatisfy'd. 

I had never told her of my amour with Elionora, fo 
that ſhe could not diſcover any thing to that prince, 
which might confirm his ſuſpicion. On the contrary, 
her vanity made her ſo careful to perſwade his majeſty, that 
the great love ſhe had inſpir'd me with, was the onl 
occaſion of my diſguiſe ; that he could not believe it — 
fible for a man, whoſe paſſion for her was ſo great, to be 
the ſame time in love with another. 

Thus this prince's jealouſy of his miſtreſs was entirely 
diſpell'd by the vanity Jabella had of telling him, that 
I lov'd her and only her; but it ſucceeded as ill with poor 
E lionora as if ſhe had ftill been ſuſpected. The king 
was one whoſe new mittreſs always made him to forget 
the former, and he was ſo much taken with Jabello, 
that he fell in love with her, and this love was the on- 
ly conſequence of the converſatſon he had with her. 

The report of this new paſſion being ſoon ſpread, Elio- 
nora was preſently acquainted with it. Hitherto no- 
thing had been obſerved in her behaviour which did not 
merit eſteem, and even admiration, and every one was 
convinc'd, that ſhe ſuffer'd the king's addreſſes out of 
meer complaiſance, and was the only one of all his mi- 
ſtreſſes that had withſtood his importunate deſires, and 
by her virtue had deſery*d his eſteem : but ſhe then de- 
ſtroy'd that opinion; for ſhe no ſooner ſaw the king in- 
clining to a change, but ſhe us d all poſſible means to 
reclaim him, and be reveng'd of her rival. - Having 
ſome ſma!l acquaintance with Manrigue, ſhe ſent for 
him, and informing him of his majeſty's new paſſion, 
advis'd him to ſend his wife into the country. Her ſuc- 
ceſs with Manrigue was greater than ſhe could imagine, 
for ſhe inſpir'd him not only with a jealouſy capable of 
undertaking any thing, but alſo with a love as enter- 
prizing as his jealouſy could be. | 

Manrique being convinc'd of the commerce begun be- 
tween the king and his wife, found himſelf no ways w_ 
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pos'd to ſuffer it; and by the advice of EHonoru, ſent. 
1/abella to a houſe he on the farthermoſt confines of 
Spain. Being thus rid of his wife, he hop'd Blionora 
would have requited the obligation; but the king having. 
loſt 7/abe/la, and not thinking fit to uſe his authority in 
recalling her, renew'd his affiduity to E/ionora ; ſo that 
Manrique found himſelf under a neceſſity to forbear viſi- 
ting his miſtreſs, or to recal his ſpouſe. 
eſe were very hard circumſtances for a jealous 
husband and a paſſionate lover to be in; and I believe 
his love would have got the better of his jealouſy, had 
he not fear d by ſending for the one to have diſoblig d 
the other. He therefore left his lady in the country, 
and carefully watch'd the king's abſence to viſit Elionora: 
but whether ſhe really had no inclination for him, or 
that the king caus'd her to be narrowly obſerv'd, he 
reap'd no other profit from his wife's abſence, but the 
having appear'd jealous of her. | 
He reſoly'd however, that the miſtreſs to whom he 
had facrific'd his wife. ſhould reap no benefit from 
thence, and did what he could to induce Elonora's hus- 
band to ſend for her to the place where he reſided as wice- 
3 but her husband, who regarded nothing but his 
2 was not any way mov'd by the reaſons aſ- 
ſign'd to perſwade him not to live ſo diſtant from his 
wife. Thus Manrigue could neither gain his miltreſs's 
love, nor be reveng'd for her ſcorn. ; 
Tſabella, in the mean while, bore her confinement 
impatiently ; and hearing Elionora had, fince her depar- 
ture more than ever in the king's favour it re- 
doubled her grief. She was alſo inform d, how ſhe ri- 
rival'd her, as well in her husband's affeftion as in the 
king's, and hop'd by giving his. majefly notice of it, to 
work a double revenge. She did, and the iſſue was, 
t hat Manrigue was made governor of a town far diſtant 
from Madrid. 
I have not heard any more of the adventures of theſe 
two rivals; but when I was acquainted that Elionora, 
for whom I had ſo great an eſteem, had yielded to 
Manrique's deſires, I thank'd heav'n, for having put a 
ſtop to my journey. It would have vex'd me, that a 


lady, 
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lady, of whom 1 had ſo noble an idea, ſhould have ſa- 
crific'd her honour to the vanity of being miſtreſs. to a 
monarch, who, tho* very worthy of the rank he bore, 
had nothing to recommend his love but his dignity. 

I had, during my fickneſs at Fontarabia, the leiſure 
to reflect on my follies; and tho' I was but 
eight and twenty, I had ſeen ſo many various tempers 

women, and the inclination I had for them had ex- 
re _— — — — 

ting the time made me and I perceiv” 
2 — a 
in the military art; for in ſhort I found my skill lefs 
than ever after my firſt and I was fully ſen- 
fible, that if I ſuffer d my ſo eaſily to be led into 
amours, I muſt never think of advancing my fortune. 
-  Bnt then how ſhould I avoid it? I found I ſhould 
have neither will nor power ſo to do as long as I con- 
tinu'd in the world. Theſe thoughts created in me a 
paſſionate longing to withdraw from it; and what 
finally determin'd me to put it in execution was the 


”- 


met, and how he reliſh'd a ſoli life 

He anſwer'd, that he knew not whether he ought to 
aſſume the holy name of Hermit, tho he had liv'd retir'd 
for above twelve or thirteen years; ſince he muſt own 
to his ſhame, that he had ſtill been too much affected 
with the things of this world, and was chen actually en- 
deavouring to return to another n 
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ficiently experienc'd, that to become an anchoret, ochet 
motives were neceſſary than thoſe which had induc'd” 
him to quit the world. I ask'd him, if the fair ſex had 
not ſome ſhare in the motives that had led him to what 
he had done ? to which he anſwer'd with a ſigh, that 
they u ere the only cauſe of his misfortunes. I told him, 
that for my part, they had fo perplex'd me, that I was 
inclin'd to do as he had done; then, faid he, I would 
adviſe you to go about it with more conſideration than 
I did, elſe it will be difficult for you to be more reſolute 
than my ſelf. I thereupon defir'd him to give me an ac- 
count of his adventures, which he ſeem'd unwilling to 
do ; but at laſt my entreaties prevail'd, and he made me 
the following relation of his life. 

I was born in Portugal; and tho' my habit and 
looks may not perhaps freak me of quality, I can aſſure 
you, that I am nearly related to the king Don Fobn. 
who thirteen years ſince found the means to aſcend his 
anceſtors throne. I was bred up with him, while he 
was yet but duke of Braganza, and ſhould have ſhar'd 
in his proſperity, had I not had ſome relation nearer 
than he, who engag'd me in the contrary party; or 
rather, had not love turn d my brain. 

Never was any one, at once, ſo charming and ſo per- 
fdious, as the perſon I ador d, She was much about 
my age, but of an unſatisfy'd ambition ; and had a kind- 
neſs for me no longer than till ſhe could fix on one who 
might ſatisfy her pride . She had been plac'd with the 
dutcheſs of Mantua, then vice queen of Portugal, was 
born of an illuſtrious family, but much inferior to mine : 
and tho my eſtate was but ſmall, her fortune was not 
anſwerable to it. I was poſſeſs d with an .unexpreſlible 


paſſion, which ſhe did, or at leaſt to return x 
and tho' we did not at firſt talk I becauſe 
the duke of Br would never have ſuffer d me 


tomatch my ſo much to my diſadvantage, yet L 
ſwore to her, that I would never have any other wo- 
man to my wife, and I liv'd in hopes of enjoying her, 

ing that duke's reſtaurati on would ſo much bettet 
my condition, that I ſhould not need to marry for a por 
Non. 
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The conſpiracy, which pla&d him on his 

Was then contriving . I was one of the firſt that was 
intruſted with the ſecret and was. ſo ſtrangly bewitch'd 
to my miſtreſs, that I could not keep it from her. It 
was the higheſt imprudence in me, ſince living with the 
vice-queen, I had cauſe to fear ſhe would diſcover it 
to her; but that was not the only reaſon I had to com- 
plain of my indiſcretion. 

The vice- queen had one Yaſconcellos to her ſecretary, 
who, the' a Portugueſe by birth, was grown the Tyrant of 
his own country, through the imperiouſneſs wherewith 
he exercis'd the power, which the vice-queen had plac'd 
in him. He was pleas'd to be in love with my mi{- 
treſs; but what you will perhaps more wonder at is, 
that ſhe harken'd to his love as tho' he had been a king, fo 
much was her ambition ſoath'd by being belov'd 
by a man who had the ſupreme power in the king- 
com. 

She doubted not but that Yaſconcellos purpos'd to marry 
her, but it was not long before ſhe perceiv'd that he 
had other defigns, and that he ſeek'd only to reckon 
her among the number of miſtreſſes, that the need every 
one ſtood in of him, had ſo eafily procur'd him. 

Her virtue ſeem'd to be too great to comply with ſuck 
deſires as tended only to her diſhonour; and ſhe told 
me one day, that ſhe then hated Yaſconcellos, as much as 
the had appear'd complaiſant to him, while ſhe had 
hopes of becoming his wife. His wife! cry*dI, in a 
-reat ſurprize, how could you ever have ſuch a thought? 

hy not, replied ſhe, is there not pleaſure in being a 
miſtreſs, and would any one have more credit in the 
kingdom, than the wite of him who is the Maſter of 
it 


{ reproach'd her for being ſo baſe and ſelf-intereſted ; 
and ſhe ſaid, I muſt forgive her, ſince even in that, to 
be in a capicity of doing me ſome good had been her 
chief aim. This compliment appeas d me a little, and 
] doubted not but that the ſcorn ſhe expreſs'd for my 


* A curious account of this revolution, written by the abbot de 
Verte, bath ben lately wranſlated into Englih by Mr, Rouſſillon. 
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unworthy rival was as ſincere as it ought to be after the 
difcovery the had made of the injurious opinion he had 
of her. Vet J heard from ſeveral hands, that it was af 
fected. and that ſhe ſtill kindly entertain'd the fecretary's 
viſits, and his preſents. Indeed, ſhe grew more expen- 
ſive than uſual, and having ask'd her, how her ſtock hed 
increas'd, ſhe aſſur d me, it was out of the vice-queen's 
bounty. I was deaf to all the proofs that were given 
me of the reality of her intrigue with Yaſconcellos, and 
: continu'd to love her, with a reſpe& equal to my paſ- 

8 

In the mean while the conſpiracy broke out, in what 
manner every one knows; the conſpirators having made 
themſelves maſters of the city of Lisbon, ſeiz d the vice- 
queen and archbiſhop of Braga. Yaſconcellos was ftabb'd 
and thrown headlong out of a window, and the duke of 
Braganza was four days after proclaim'd king of Por- 
tugal. My hatred to Yaſconcellas moy d me to aſſiſt 
thoſe- wha were order d to murther him. We went to 
his chamber, at the door of which one of his clerks op- 
poling me, I kill'd him at a blow, and was the firſt 
that enter d. we could not find Vaſconcellos; and while 
my comrades were looking for him, I eſpy d a little 
cloſet, half open, wherein were ſome letters, which I 
togk, and, .unperceiy'd, diſpos'd into my pockets. At 
lengrh, after much ſeeking, we heard he was hid in the 
wall of the room: we pull'd him oug thence, and 
knowing me again, he conjur'd me for my miltreſs's 
ſake to ſave his life; aſſuring me, I ſhould oblige her 
highly in doing it. I thought he had loſt his wits, to 
make me a compliment, he muſt needs imagine I 
would take as an affront, and was going to force a de- 
claration ont of his own mouth, to clear her innocency. 
But I had not that leiſure, for he had ſcarce ſpoke to 
me, when they threw him down into the ſtreet. 

The tumult being appeas'd, and the city quiet, my 
- next care was to read the letters I had found. 
were moſt ſubſcrib'd by my unfaithful miſtreſs, and but 
too plain arguments of her infamy. Some of them con- 
tain d an account of the plot, and I bleſs'd my kind ſtars, 
. that had directed thoſe 22 to me, which _— 
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Kallen into other hands, would certainly have proy'd my 
undoing. I kept them, with a deſign to confound her, 
by letting her know thereby, how worthy ſhe was of my 
contempt and hatred, 'But I knew not what was be- 
come of her, and-thought ſhe might have been confin'd 
with the vice-queen. At laſt I heard, that being a 
Portugueſe, ſhe was permitted to retire to one of her re- 


flations. 


It was at this relation's ſhe was inform'd of the cruel 


- puniſhment inflicted on Yaſconcellos. She was not miſ- 


treſs of her ſelf upon hearing that news, either becauſe 
ſhe really loved the wretch, or elſe ſhe lamented the loſs 


.of the money and preſents with which he uſed to 
chaſe her favours. She was ſo regardleſs as to exclaim fu- 
:riouſly againſt thoſe who had kill'd him, and even agai 


the new king, ſo that it was thought neceflary to ſe- 
cure her perſon. She was confin'd as an enemy againſt 
whom it was proper to be provided. 

I was inform'd of all this, and certainly none ought to 
have been more indifferent than my ſelf on that account: 
yet I wiſt'd with earneſtneſs to ſee her, that I might 
rax her with her baſeneſs and ingratitude. I fancy'd the 
hopes of being reveng'd were the only occcaſion of 


that defire, and little conſider d, alas! that my love 


was the. chief motive, and that I was only willing to 
reproach her, | becauſe I could not forget her. 

I went to viſit her in her priſon, and ſhe ask'd me 
ſcornfully, whether it was by my order that ſhe was us'd 
ſo ill? I anſwer'd, had it been fo I ſhould but have diſ- 


.charg'd my obligations to her, ſince ſhe was guilty of a 


higher-crime to me than any the Government could 


_y her with; in ſaying which, I produc'd the let- 
ters I. 


have ſpoke of, asking her, if ſhe knew that hand. 
She anſwer d, without the leaſt ſurprize, that ſhe was 
not aſham'd to own them, ſince whether I knew it or 
no, Yaſcence/los was her husband; and that ſhe would 
acknowledge none for her friends or lovers, but ſuch as 
would affit her in revenging his death. How great ſo- 
ever my vexation might be, to hear her talk thus, I 
had the power to conceal it, and continu'd ſhewing her 
the letters wherein ſhe had fo baſely betray d the ſecret I 
J Oh 


She 
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She told me, it was for my ſake ſhe had done it, and 
that ſhe-never would forgive the ſecretary, who, inſtead - 
of making uſe of the advices ſhe had given him, 
rely'd upon the duke de Oliwarez, whoſe flownels 
to prevent the evil had render'd it deſperate. I inter- 
rupted her, deſiring her, to know how that diſcovery could 
be advantageous to me; to which ſhe reply'd, I muſt 
have but very little skill in ſtate affairs, not to ſee that 
the duke of Braganza s election could never be approv'd-. 
by the other princes of the blood, to whom this new 
| king could not, tho* he ſhould be willing, give ſuch 
| conſiderable employs as they might expect 3 the 
— of Spain, who was a ſovereign prince of many king; 
ms 


Every thing this woman ſaid ought to have increaſed . 
my indignation againſt her, but chiefly ought I to have 
reſented her marrying, my rival. But even that help'd 
to juſtifie her; for I had rather hear ſhe had made a 
match ſo much beneath her ſelf, than ſuſpect her of 

| being guilty of a ſhameful amour; and I found as ſhe 
ſpoke to me, my heart willingly yielded to her arg. 
ments, and took her part againſt my ſelf. 

I carry'd on my blindneis ſo far, that I found ſome 
probability in what ſhe ſaid of the ill bottom which the 
new government ſtood on, and grew inclinable to a 
revolt. But I did not then diſcover it to her, and con- 
tinu d that converſation in the ſame ſtrain I had begun. 
But it is impoſſible for a lover to coneeal his weakneſs, 
and in ſpite of my diſſimulation, ſhe perceiv'd. the effects 
of her Jeludiog words . | 

I imagin'd the fight of her had oceafion'd my folly, - 
but her abſence could not cure it; for the thoughts of her 
miſery mov*d my compaſſion, and I judg'd it not impoſſibls 
for me to obtain her liberty. I ad or it, repreſenting.. 
that what ſhe had ſaid was fi in a heat of paſſion, - 
| which had put her beſides her ſelf, and that ſhe was now 
grown very penitent. My. requeſt was eaſily granted, 
and it was. not thought dangerous to releaſe a maid, too 
weak to act what her paſſion or grief might prompt her 
to. 

No better token can be given of the ſtrengtk of off. 
blinded love, than i. in. I ran tothe 


H 3 priſon, 
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priſon, and having kindly reproach'd her, told her, that 
w 


the better to let her know t a lover ſhe had been un- 
grateful to, I was come to acquaint her, that thro* my 
means ſhe was free. She was leſs careful to thank me, 
than to repeat what ſhe had already ſaid about the pre- 
ſent government, and to perſuade me that my fortune had 
been more ſplendid, had Portugal remain'd under the 
Spaniſb dominion. Neither would I then let her know 
how far her arguments prevail'd with me; but havin 
taken her out thence, carry'd her to that relation at whoſe 
houſe ſhe had been arreſted, 

I viſited, ber often, and ſted in loving her with as 
much zeal, as if I never had any occaſion to com - 
Plain of her. She ſeem'd alſo to have forgot her former 
lover, and I dar'd not to make too ſtrict an enquiry 
into the nature of the engagement ſhe had had with him, 
left I ſhould thence have reaſon to hate her, for I was 
determin'd to love, and it ſeem'd not in my power to 
do otherwiſe. What I now tell you is not to my praiſe, 
but I am unwilling to diſguiſe any thing, and love daily 
cauſes ſuch blindneſs and weakneſs as J here take notice of. 

She. had not been long out of her confinement, when 
I perceiv'd the duke 4e Camino, whoſe name 1 ſhall not 
conceal ſince his mi: fortune is ſo publickly known, viſited 
her aſſiduouſly enough to make me fear him as a rival. 
The marquis de Villa Real, father to that duke, was 
nearly related to me, as we were all three to the new 
king, hah | 

1423 not at firſt 2 my jealouſy to my miſtreſs, but 
his viſits became ſo frequent, and they took ſuch care to 
be in private, that I could no longer be filent,, She an- 
ſwer'd me, that by diſcloſing a ſecret to me, ſhe would 
diſcharge the obligation ſhe ow'd me for that I had for- 
merly diſcover'd to her at the time of the conſpiracy of 
the duke of Braganza; adding, ſhe did not do it ſo much 
to ſatisfie my jealouſy, as to infpire me with thoughts 
worthy of my birth, * to let me have a ſhare in a 
glorious deſign then o foot, which concern'd me as 
much as any one. Then ſhe told me, the duke de Cami- 
courted her, and that ſhe. had found in him the noble 
entiments ſhe had in vain expected from me. In a 
word, continu'd ſhe, he does not, like you, fit —— 

while 
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while Don Fohn enjoys a crown he has no better title to 
than any of you, and we ſhall ſhortly behold our coun- 
try under the dominion of its lawful ſovereign. Having, 
ſpoke t :eſe words, ſhe inform'd me of a conſpiracy, 
which was then contriving, to aſſaſſinate Don Jobn and his 
queen, and re-eſtabliſh the Span; government. That 
the archbiſhop of Braga was at the head of it, and the 
marquis de Villa Real, the duke de Camino, with ſeveral 
other perſons of the firſt quality, his accomplices ; ad- 
ding, I might, if I pleas'd, be admitted into the ſo- 
ciety. 
I ask'd her, whether ſhe had been order'd to tell me 
of it? ſhe ſaid, no; but that ſhe lov'd me well enough 
to wiſh I ſhould not be the only one of all my family,. 
who had no hand in fo noble and heroic an enterprize 
Then I defir'd her not to let them know ſhe had told 
me ; ſaying, it was not that I refus'd being concern'd, 
but reſented their having done it without my knowledge. 
She reply'd, it was not too late, and that ſhe would per- 
ſuade the duke de Camino to diſcover it to me. | 

Being return'd home, I confider'd what I had beſt to 
do. My love would ſoon have determin'd it, had not” 
the duke de Camino's prevented it; for the manner 
wherein ſhe had acquainted me with his paſſion, made 
me apprehenſive, leſt if the deſign ſucceeded, ſhe would 
have prefer'd him before me, and I ſhould thus have 
contributed to my own unhappineſs. 

But I perplex'd my ſelf to no purpoſe ; for two days 
after we had this diſcourſe, the plot was diſcover'd by 
the archbiſhop's unadviſedneſs, who was ſo raſh as to 
fend a pacquet to Spain, wherein was a very particular 
account of it, and a liſt of the conſpirators. They were 
all arreſted, and my name not being mention'd, I was 
left at liberty, tho' the near relation I had to the marque 
de Villa Real, and the inftances I had made to procure my 
. miſtrefs's liberty, gave grounds for ſuſpicion. She was 
 ſeiz'd with the reſt, and the accuſations againſt her 
were ſo weighty and evident, that ſhe was condemn'd to- 
loſe her life; but the queen, out of a particular favour, 
chang'd the puniſhment ſhe was liable to, into a perpetu- 
al impriſonment. The marqueſs de de Villa Real and 
duke de Camino were beheaded,. and the-archbiſhop of 
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F-aga died for grief in his priſon; the reſt of the aecom- 
plices ſuffered, and thus the whole deſign was fruſtra- 
ted 


Altho' I was not in cuſtody, I ſoon ſaw that I was 
ſtrictly obſerv'd, and fearing to be ſecur d reſoly*d to ab- 
ſent my ſelf. Here you will have an inſtance of my 
weakneſs, and of my falſe miſtreſs's perfidiouſneſs. [ 
had not the courage toleave my native country, before I 
had us'd my endeavours to deliver her out of her confine- 
ment, tho* the favours ſhe had granted to Vaſconcellos, 
and her latter engagement with the duke de Camino, 
ought to have — her my ſcorn and hatred. But 
I thought by ſo convincing a proof of my affection, to 
have oblig'd her to return it; and beſides, my paſſion was 
indeed ſo ftrong, that I expected no happineſs out of her 
company; thereſore took more care to find out 
means of favouring her eſcape than to ſecure my on. 

It was in a convent that ſhe was kept priſoner ; and I 
caus d a note to be deliver'd to her, wherein I gave her 
notice, that at a certain time it ſhould be ſet on fire in 
the corner next to her chamber, and thatſhe might, during 
the buſtle, come to a wall I deſcrib'd, on the other fide of 
which I ſhould be with a ladder, ready to throw it over, 
and thereby give her an opportunity of ſaving her ſelf. 

I was as good as my word, and my proje& having 
been put in execution, I came to the place appointed, 
where having tarried ſome time, I got up, ſaw no 
body on the other fide ; however, I ſtaid there till the 
fire was over, when I went away heartily vex'd at my 
ill ſucceſs. But my grief had been much greater, had L 
known how I was prevented. The ungrateful lady, for 
whoſe ſake I had ventur'd on this deſperate attempr, had 
no ſooner receiv d my note, but ſhe ſent . to the =__ 
thinking by that ſeeming generoſity to have gain” 
majeſty” eſteem, and the eaſier nous Mor her 41 
The queen gave little heed to it, but, upon advice 
that the convent was on fire, ſhe ſent ſome guards to ſe- 
cure me in caſe I ſhould be found at the place I had ap- 
Pointed. He who commanded them on purpoſe avoided 
me, for beſides that he had a great kindneſs for me, he 
ſear d leſt my death, join'd to that of all my kindred, 
fhould have occafion'd new diſcontents, and — 
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that the government was not yet well eſtabliſh'd, thought 
he ought, for that time, to wave his obedience, fince he 
might thereby at once oblige his friend, and ſerve his 
prince more effectually. 

The next morning he fent me an account of what bad 
happen'd, and that all the reward which my miſtreſs had 
gain'd, was, that the queen had permitted her to take a 
nun's habit, if ſhe had an inclination that way, Her 
treachery ſorely afflicted me, and I was at laſt convinc'd 
of my folly, in being thus obſtinately bent to love a wo- 
man ſo unworthy of my kindneſs. Fi 

In the mean while, the aforeſaid note was a preſump- 
tion ſtrong enough to give orders to proceed to my —5 
ſeveral concurring circumſtances were — in, to prove 
me concern'd in the conſpiracy of my relations, and up- 
on the whole I was outlaw'd and my eſtate confiſcated. 
I have always believ'd, that they were not deſirous of 
having me apprehended ; for had any ſearch been made, 
I ſhould ſoon have been found out; but it is very likely, 
that my abſence was rather wiſh'd for than my- death. 

I was ſodeprefs'd with grief, that I took no care to ſeele 
for a refuge in foreign courts ; and hearing my miſtreſs 
had accepted the queen's favour and taken the veil, I was _ 
weak enough to think of imitating her. I have ſince en- 
deayour'd to enter into ſeveral monaſteries under a fictiti- 
ous name, but none would receive me. I was at Rome, 
and at Paris, where I continu'd ſo ne time with the ſame- 
deſign ; but ſeeing I could not ſucceed, I at laſt came 
hither, where I have led this life above theſe fix years. 
The Portugueſe having ended his ſtory, I remark'd 
every thing I had to object = the paſſages which 
moſt ſurprized me, and which I forbore taking notice of 
till now for fear of interrupting him, for in truth I could 
ſcarce believe bim to be the perſon he repreſented him- 
. ſelf to be, and concluded with my ſelf if he was ſuch 
an one, he was out of his wits. 

I confeſs it was no ſmall ſatisfaction to me to meet 
with a man who had more madly doated on women 
than my ſelf. I afterwards ſaw him very often, and 
underſtood, that, wearied with his condition, he was 
ſolliciting for a pardon, * to be once more poſſeſ d of 

5 his 
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his eſtate; but that he was afraid one thing would hin- 
der it, which was, that having not been heard of ſince 
his leaving Portugal, every one there thought him dead; 
and. his A having made a great alteration in him, 


he might be taken for an impoſtor. 

But I endeavour d to rid him of that ſcruple, which 
did not appear to me to be ſo inſuperable as he imagin'd. 
He told me, he beliey'd his miſtreſs was dead, and I made 
uſe of that as a reaſon to encourage him in his defign. 
I was much more moderate in his company than alone; 
for then reflecting on my former adventures, I thought 
my misfortunes at leaſt equal to his. 

I was but little moy'd at what he would have made 
me fear, that in. caſe I ſhould renounce the world, I 
ſhould keep up no better than himſelf the reſolutions 
and reliſh of a retreat; and I could not forbear telling 
him, after the manner of thoſe who know nothing of the 
inconveniencies of an eternal ſolitude, that if I ſhould 
ever make one ſtep, nothing ſhould ever draw me back; 
ſo great is the preſumption of vain, ignorant men, who 
rely on their own ſtrength, for what they can only ex- 

from God's eſpecial merty. 

With the like arrogance 4d I fancy my conſtancy 

could be greater chan that of the Portugueſe, whoſe irre- 
ſolution I pity d. But indeed my hour was not yet come; 
and the defire I had of a retreat, was only grounded on 
lazineſs and diff uſt, the natural conſequences of an unfor- 
tunate and unquiet life ; which, no doubt, was the reaſon 
why I was not more ſtedfaſt in my purpoſes. God grant, 
I may now with more firmneſs effe&, in my latter age, 
what I had reſolv'd on in my blooming years. The 
truth is, I would have built a houſe before I had laid 
any foundatien ; for without any knowledge of the chief 
points of my religion, or the foregoing practice of a vir- 
tuous life, I would on a ſudden have turn'd faint ; and. 
being wholly taken up with this deſign, I took my leave 
of the hermit, and finding my ſelf pretty well in health, 
took poſt from Bayonne directly for Paris ; defiring. be- 
fore I enter'd into a religious ſtate, to conſult my Car- 
melite, or rather, that ſhe ſhould applaud my intentions, 
which my vanity made me Conceive as very praiſe- 
worthy. VT 
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This illuſtrious woman, much better acquainted than 
my ſelf with the conditions and requiſites of a true retreat, 
exhorted me to undergo a ſtate of probation for ſome-, 
time before I ſhould declare my intentions, and to place 
my ſelf, without letting any one know of it, under the 
conduct of a father ſhe would name to me, who might 
judge if God call'd me to retirement. I was frightned 
at the preparations which ſhe told me where neceſſary, 
before I ſhould expoſe my ſelf a publick ſpectacle of ſo 
great an alteration. I was againſt deferring it, and what 
gave me the greateſt pleaſure, was my giving the people 
occaſion to ſay, I had done an heroic action in giving 
my ſelf up to ſolitude. 

Tho? I did not explain my thoughts to her ſo natural- 
ly as I conceiv'd them, ſhe nevertheleſs perceiv'd I was 
not prepated for ſuch a life, and told me plainly, that L 
ought not to think of it, unleſs I found I had courage 
enough to conceal my ſelf for fix months in ſome place, 
where | ſhould have no other employment than to examine 
in the practice of repentance what God required of 
me, 

It was happy for me, infatuated as I then was, to havo 
conſulted one of ſo ſound and ſo piercing a judgment as her s; 
for how many others might I have met with, who would 
have induc'd me to have taken a different courſe ; and 
who, by the imprudence of a glory 1 had not been able to 
ſuſtain, would have had me engag'd where I could not 
have perſever'd ? 

When ſhe ſaw it was againſt my inclination to ſubmit. 
to ſuch conditions and excerciſes as ſhe thought abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, ſhe ſaid, I ought to regard the deſire I had 
embrac'd of ſo ſuddenly renouncing the world, as a temp- 
tation of idleneſs and lazineſs, that it was not what God 
required of me; but only, that I ſhould avoid every 


_ taing which might tura me from the duties of my religi- 


on, and that I ſhould feriouſl; apply my ſelf to thoſe of 
my condition and birth, by fixing in the army, and end- 
ing at laſt the wandring life I had hitherto led. She- 
further told me, that I was in a better condition than ever 
to lead a regular life, by reaſon of my having been ab-- 
ſent from Paris two years, where being but very little 
known, it was eaſy for me to appear ——— 
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ſuch an one as I propos d to be hereafter ; that is, for a 
man of honor virtue. 1 follow'd her counſels, and 
gave oyer the thoughts of quitting the world. 

But being, by her advice, enter'd into a religious 
houſe for a few days, that I might the more undiſturb'd 
employ my ſelf in repenting me of my former errors, and 
in unfeign'd devotion ; I found in their library a volume of 
Abelard's letters. I read them with the greater curioſity, 
having ſeen ſome of them in Spain; for I had forgot to 
to take notice, that notwithſtanding my having been very 
much buſied otherways, I ever had an inclination for 
books. I found in reading theſe letters, ſuch a reſem- 
blance between Heloiſ and my Carmelite ; the delicacy 
with which Abelard had lov'd her, ſeem'd to me ſo like 
the love I had for that my firſt miſtreſs, that this love 
reviv'd again in my heart, with greater fire than ever, 
ſo that I thought I ſhould have ran diſtracted. 

I had but a glimpſe of her face fince my return from 
Spain, and ſhe had then appear'd ſo handſome, that the 
idea of her beauty, always preſent to my mind, inflam'd 
my defires, and I was ſenſible I had never lov'd with 
more paſſion and tenderneſs. I dwelt whelly on theſe 
thoughts, and my only pleaſure was, to view my heart in 
the deſcription Abe/ard made of his own. I imagin'd 
the ill ſucceſs of all my former amours, was a judgment 
on me for leaving the only I had ever really 
jov'd. I often reſſected that ſhe was my wife, and that 
all the law in the world freed her from an obligation ſhe 
could not lawfully have taken upon her ſelf. 

Thus was I taken up with theſe frivolous thoughts; 
and certainly never was a at once more violent 
and unhappy than that which I ſelt my ſelf poſſeſs d with 
at theſe fatal ideas; for after all, it was to no purpoſe 
to-repreſent to my ſelf this illuſtrious woman as my wife, 
J was fully ſenſible that there was not the leaſt probabi- 
lity of withdrawing her from the ſtate ſhe had engag'd. 
in, and I found my ſelf ſo much the more unhappy as I. 
lov'd her without hope. | 

How often did I repent me of my complaiſance in ſuf- 
fering her to take that habit ! as I never felt any thing 
like the love which then poſſeſs d me, I was ſenſible that 
love was never extinguiſh d in my heart; and that if I bad 
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appear d to be engag d to ſo many others, it was only by 
way of amuſement ; but the time was now come, when 
I could no longer deceive my ſelf, and had I had a thou- 
ſand lives, I would have given them to have been in the 
the ſtate I formerly was with her, when my love was op- 
pos'd only by an imaginary decorum. 

Its violence robb'd me of eaſe and reſt. I ſpent whole 
nights in writing letters to her, which I burnt in the 
morning ; not daring to acquaint her with my ſentiments. 
However, I at laſt reſolv'd to tell her of my ſufferings, 
and made her a viſit with that deſign. 

As ſoon as I heard the ſound of 1 her voice, I found 
the violence of my paſſion redoubled, and I was fo ſtruck 
that I could not ſay one word to her. She ſpoke to me 
without our ſeeing each other, yet ſhe was ſenſible of my 
diſorder, She ask'd me, what I aild, and falling on 
my knees, I conjur'd her to hear me without offence. 
Then I diſcover'd the violence of my love, begging 
of her by all the reaſons I could alledge, at leaſt to com- 
miſerate the ſad condition I was in. 

She yielded her attention, and only interrupted me 
with ſighs ; and after I had given over ſpeaking, I found 
ſhe wept, and could ſcarce pronounce a word. I de- 
ſir'd to know of her what gave her ſuch concern: the 
was ſome time without replying to me ; but at laſt did 
thus expreſs her ſelf. 1 muſt confeſs with ſhame 
that I am mov'd, and give too much way to 
the pleaſing news, that you can love me till: 'tis 
true, that fince the moment I have known you, my 
thoughts of you have ever been the ſame ; not ab- 
ſence, nor my vows, could everdeſtroy, nor time deface 
that charming dear idea; with jealouſy and grief I have 
ſeen you engag'd to other women, and do ſtill goat on you 
with the tenderneſs I ever did. She ſtopp'd, and I was 
ſeiz'd with unſpeakable raptures ; but the dreadful 
thought of the condition ſhe was in, and the invincible im- 
pediments which oppos d my bliſs, ſoon damp'd my for- 
ward joy. Ah then, ſaid I, ſince we ever loy'd each o- 
ther, why did we thus deprive our ſelves of thoſe ſweets 
we might together have enjoy d! what is there then no 
hope ? oh! were you half as willing as my ſelf, there 
are no ties ſhould Keep us aſunder. 


Here 
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Here ſhe ſtopp'd my diſcourſe, begging me not to en- 
tertain theſe idle thoughts, but to ſacrifice to the almigh- 
ty, as ſhe had done, a paſſion contrary to his commands ;. 
ſhe told me too, ſhe found her death drew near, and by a 
ſecret warning, was admoniſh'd to prepare for it. 

My ſadneſs at theſe words was ſuch, as I cannot expreſs, 
and I defir'd her to interceed with heaven, that ſince we 
we might not live together, I ſhould at leaſt die ſoon af- 
ter her. This converſation laſted ſome hours, and was 
the laſt I had with her; for tho' in a ſeeming good 
health, ſhe had no ſooner left me, but was taken with a 
violent fever, and a ſhort while after departed this life : 
I endeavour'd all I could to viſit her once more, and often 
entreated a nun ſhe loy'd to ſpeak to her for me; but my 
Carmelite pray'd her to ſuffer her to forget me and all the 
world, that ſhe might think of God alone. 

Then ſhe defir'd her to aſſure me, that ſhe died with 
the ſame affection for me ſhe ever had; and never men- 
tion'd me any more, only ſometimes reflecting on the 
ifts of divine providence to her : ſhe implor'd heaven to 
as merciful to me ; and I doubt not but it is to her 
prayers I ſtand indebted for having liv'd to an age, when I 
may reflect on my former wandrings. 

I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe my affliction: the 
reader may well imagine it was not ſmall, for the died 
when my love was rais'd to its higheſt pitch. 

I reſolv'd to follow the good counſels ſhe had given 
me; and at once inform'd my brother of my return, 
and deſign to lead a better life. I was fill'd with the belt 
deſires in the world; but the ſequel of my hiftory will 
ſhew, that I kept not my reſolutions, and will afford as 
odd-adventures as thoſe I have already related ; which 
will I believe, be read with a greater pleaſure, ſince 
with the hiſtory of my own follies will be intermix'd 
the moſt remarkable events of the time in which I liv'd, 
and in which I had ſo great a part as to be able to give 
a good account of thein, yet without prejudicing any per- 
fon, for I ſhall always take that precaution. 
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T my return from Spain, I found every thing in a 

better diſpoſition than I expected for my favour- 
able reception at court: my brother was made marſhal 
de camp, at the promotion of the marſhals 4e Augnon,. 
Palluau, and Miaſſans, and it happen'd that I contributed 
not a little to his intereſt in the queen and the cardinal. 
*T'was very well known that I had follow'd the prince of 
Conde ; but the queen only knew the commiſſion he had 
given me to execute at the court of Madrid. She had 
often upbraided my brother with it; yet he neglected to 
inform me of her reproaches, either for that he had 
reaſons to keep me ſtill on the prince's fide, or that 
hearing of my extravagancies, he did not think there 
was any. likelihood of my ſubſiſting in France in ſuch 
difficult times. But when he aw I was come to my 
ſelf, and was unwilling to loſe any more time, he gave 
me the beſt advice he could upon every thing I had to 
do, and finding I was ready to follow his inſtructions, he 
went to wait upon the queen, and inform'd her that he 
had oblig'd me to leave the prince, and that I had been 
very inſtrumental in perſwading the prince of Conti and 
madam de Longueville to accept of the pardon. Theſe 
two articles were intirely falſe, and the latter not only 
untrue, but improbable ; I never had any particular ac- 
ceſs to the prince of Conti, and very far from having con- 
tributed to his return to court, 1 never heard till I came 
to Paris that he inclin'd to it; nor that madam the prin- 


. ceſs, and her ſon the duke of Enguier were departed for 


Bruſſels. But it is not always neceſſary towards making 
one's court to have done real ſervices ; it ſuffices to make 
one's ſelf of ſome conſideration, and to attribute to one's 
ſelf, in order to pleaſe the great men, the ſucceſs of every 
thing that they deſire; the queed without examinin 
whether what my brother ſaid was true or not, fo pale 
ny. — „nr 
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ſionately deſird that the prince of Conti ſhould quit the 
party n cardinal's niece, that 
ſhe receiv'd me, as if it had been to me alone that ſhe 
was oblig'd for thoſe two things. 

My brother ſeeing her majeſty gave into the deceit, 
that he might not be caught in a falfity, thought it con- 
venient that I ſhould appear to be very well with the 

ince of Conti, and ſent me to Bourdeaux, from whence 
he was not yet remov'd. He found out a pretence for 
my journey thither, and recommended me to the prince's 
chief favourite, acquainting him, that having ſome buſi- 
neſs at Bourdeaux, | eould not avoid paying my duty to 
his highneſs, and defiring him to introduce me. 

The prince of Conti, who was as fond of the peace 
and the match as the queen, ask'd me a hundred queſti- 
ons about what paſt at Paris ; and I anſwered him fo 
much to his ſatisfaction, that he open'd himſelf to me, 
and diſcoyer'd the extream deſire he had to pleaſe her ma- 
jeſty ; I took hold of this opportunity to concern my 
ſelf in their reconcilation, and thus on a ſudden I was 
in a condition to juſtify what my brother Had ſaid of 
me; and fully inſtructed in the prince's intentions, came 
back to court, where I told the queen ſo many particu- 
lars of my negotiations with him, that ſhe was confirm'd 
in her belief that twas by my means that both the prince 
and his ſiſter were ſo willing to make their peace with her. 

This imaginary ſervice contributed more to my for- 
tune than if I bad conſtantly continu'd in France. 1 
perceiv'd by the ſucceſs of this artifice, that my bro- 
ther was a perfect courtier, and knew, the chief ſecret 
of ſucceeding in a court, is to value one's ſelf to purpoſe, 
and lye boldly. 

The queen order'd that I ſhould have a commiſſion to 
raiſe a regiment ; but my brother repreſenting to her 
that the charge would be too great for my pocket, the 
gave me one that became vacant by the death of 
who was kill'd at the battle of Bordi///, in the marſhal 
Hequircourt's army. 

The prince of Conti, whom I left at Pezenas, came 
to Paris in February ; the cardinal met him ſeveral 
miles out of the city, took him into his coach, and car- 
ry d him to the Louvre, where, five or fix days after, he 
| | marry d 
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marry'd his niece. Tho' it was not above two or three 
months ſince my return, I found my ſelf already en- 
gag'd in a new intrigue. 

At the time when my deſign of retiring out of the 
world ran moſt in my head, I underſtood one of the 
higheſt magiſtrates in the kingdom had laid down his of- 
fices and employments, and liv'd retir'd in a houſe which 
he had built adjoining to a monaſtery in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris : This perſon had been more than a year 
in this retirement, which was talk'd of as one of the 
moſt heroic actions of the age; every body went out of 
curioſity to ſee him, and none was more curious than my 
felf in ſuch a matter. Whatever flatter'd my intentions 
of renouncing the world pleas'd me; and I did not 
doubt but the example and converſation of this man, 
wou'd confirm me in my thoughts of retirement. 

I viſited him, told him what I intended, and he at 
firſt commended me; yet when we were grown better 
acquainted, he ingenuouſly confeſs'd, that if what he 
had done was to do again, he would never retire with ſo 
much noiſe ; that of all deſigns a man could undertake, 
it was the moſt difficult, and that it generally made peo- 
ple uneaſy, yet nevertheleſs he would continue in the 
- courſe of life he was enter'd into, but would never ad- 
viſe any one to imitate him. 

His reaſons againſt ſolitude did not weigh with me 
ſo much as his example, and the change it had wrought 
in him. Before his retreat, he was famous for his wit 
and politeneſs ; and fince, he did not ſhew either of thoſe 
qualities. He buſied himſelf wholly about trifles, to 
place his desk and cuſhion right, or to ſet an image or a 
picture in a proper light was his chiefeſt employment; he 

rew peeviſh and difficult to be pleas'd ; in ſhort, he had 

| — all the ill qualities of perſons that live out of the 
world. He perceiv'd himſelf that he was chang'd for 
the worſe, and he was extreamly mortify d at it. He 
ſaid, ſolitude was the cauſe of the alteration in his tem- 
per and manners, and he ſhould have reaſon to be very 
lorry for his entring into it, if he did not hope that God 
would accept of it as an agreeable ſacrifice. He wiſh'd 
for death as the end of all his troubles ; and I could ea- 
fly perceive, that had he not been more afraid _ 
ure. 
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ſure, than he was in love with vertue, he would not long 
have kept to his retirement. Amidſt all his diſquiets, there 
appear'd in him a great many vertuous principles ; and L 
was ſatisfied that however he repented of his undertak- 
ing ſo difficult an attempt, yet he was a very good 
man : perhaps too he was ſo much the more holy as the 
life he had embrac'd leſs ſuited with his nature: howe+ 
ver it might be, I fear'd more than ever a ſanQtity ſo 
painful, and reſolv'd never to engage in it. 

But aſter all I muſt own freely, that neither the diſh- 
culties of the enterprize, nor this magiſtrate's arguments, 
prevail d with me 95 much to lay aſide all thoughts of re- 
tiring, as the views I had of mending my fortune by the 
favour of the queen. While I had no proſpect of get- 
ting any thing at court, I was very hot upon retreating 
to a cell, and burying my cares in a monaſtery ; but as 
ſoon as J was put at the head of a regiment, I again be- 
gan to reliſh the vanity and the life of the world ; and 
all that had been told me concerning the difficulties of a 
retir'd life, feem'd to me to be an unanſwerable reaſon 
for my leading another. Twas this which convinc'd 
me, that diſgraces are the moſt common ways God makes. 
uſe of to engage men to a ſolitary life, nk ths it is ve- 
ry rare to ſee men who are happy in the world, take a 
reſolution to quit it. 

I did not tell the ſtory of this gentleman's retreating, 
purely to uſher in theſe reflections; it was becauſe at a 
viſit I made him, an inclination was rais'd in me which 
had yet more power to engage me again in the world, 
than the favour of the queen, or the councils of the ma- 

iſtrate. 
* One day then, that I went to ſee him, I found him 
with ſeveral ladies, whoſe curioſity had led them to his 
folitude. Among them there w.s one of the queen's 
maid's of honour, whoſe beauty and adventures had been 
much talk'd of. The duke of Gui/e had for eight years 
been in love with her, and woald have married her: 
for this purpoſe he went to Rome to procure a diſpenſati- 
on from his holineſs to divorce his wife. In 7taly he en- 
gag'd himſelf in the expedition of Naples ; where he 
was taken by the Spaniards, and ſent priſoner into Spair. 
His amours were as well known as his misfortun e206 
ES 
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when I was at Madrid, I heard him openly ſpeak of the 
Miſtreſs he left in France, whom I had either never ſeen, 
or quite forgotten, having liv'd moſt part of my time out 
of the kingdom. 

I ſaw her at the viſit I am ſpeaking of, and had an 
opportunity to converſe with her that day, not only in a 
walk which took up great yur of the afternoon, but 
alſo all along the road, for I came back to Paris with 
her. She knew I had ſeen the duke of Gu//e in my 
travels; ſhe was alſo inform'd of that prince's in- 
conſtancy while he was abroad; and our converſati- 
on ran wholly on him and his intrigues. I took 
not much pains to juſtify the duke; I was not then 
well pleay'd with him, and I began to conceive ſuch 
ſentiments of his miſtreſs, that I ſhould not have been 
ſorry if ſhe had prov'd unfaithful to him. 

It would not have been to require of her a matter 
that would have coſt her much; for what obligation 
ſoever ſhe had to the duke of Gui/e, for a paſhon which 
had expos'd him to ſo many accidents, and for whom 
he had ſhewn ſo remarkable a conſtancy, yet ſhe had 
not forborn to liſten to others. The duke of Candale 
made his addreſſes to her as ſoon as the appear'd at 
court, and in a little time left her, for a lady with whom 
he had made an acquaintance in a journey to Avignon. 
Then the duke of Guiſe, and the marqueſs de Ville- 

ier, at once fell in love with her, and were fo little 

ous of one another, that inſtead of quarre'lin , they 
ept a very good correſpondence, animating one an- 
other to render ſervices to their miſtreſs; and agreed be- 
tween themſelves, to have no other diſpute about her, 


but who could love, and who could ſerve her beft. 


They carried this new way of diſputing for a miſtreſs 
ſo far, as to endeavour to be kill'd for her fake; and 


every body faid, that at the fiege of Dirmudz, their 


emulation to ſurpaſs each other in the moſt daring. 
enterprizes expos'd them to a thouſand perils. Y:/le- 
quier was firſt weary of this kind of gallantry, and the 


duke remained without a rival in his amour, His 


miſtreſs had manag'd herſelf ſo, that ſhe had conceiv'd 
bopes of charming the duke of Orleans, and r 4 
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duke ſhew'd an inclination that way, but it ſoon va- 
| niſh'd ; for he was more inconſtant than Villeguier, 


| the duke de Guiſt once moxe had the pleaſure to have. 
| the lady to himſelf. Not Tong aſter, he went to Rome; 
| and his main deſign in throꝶ g himſelf into Naples. 
was to. marry her as ſoon as he was maſter. of the city,, 
ſo when he thought the town was his own, he ſent a. 
procuration to a perſon to marry her by proxy in his 
name, as if he had been a ſovereign. His vanity was 
laugh'd at by every body; and being taken priſoner 
ſoon aſter, he was forc'd to put off his marriage to. 


made his court to his miſtreſs : ſhe perceiving 
the prince was not of a humour to love long in a place, 


18 the duke of Gui/e's advantage, and engaged him to ſo- 


that it was at this prince's requeſt that the queen ob- 
tain'd of her brother the king of Spain to ſuffer the 
duke to return to France. This important ſervice made: 


me to it, but afterwards obſcrving that the lady was not 
ſo far engag'd with the duke but ſhe would hearken to 
me, I rejoyc*d at this opportunity to revenge my ſelf of 
him for the ill turns he play'd me in Spain. 

I made haſte to acquaint her of my love; and 
being receiv'd by her very favourably, I began to grow 
| vain 3 for I was every way inferior to the duke of Gui/e, 
and twas no ſmall pleaſure to me to think I was pre- 
 ferr'd to a perſon of his quality and merit; but my 
vanity again deceiv'd me. The lady did not liſten to 
me wita any other intention than . to. hide an intrigue 
which ſhe had with a man of whom ſhe was ſcanda- 


duke. He was a citizen's ſon, and deſcended from a 
Carrier of Or/eans , he was handſome, but all his me- 
Tit conſiſted in his ſhape. 


I knew 


louſly fond, as much below me as I was below the. 


and he applying himſelf t another maid of honour, 


another time. While he was in priſon the prince of. 


was ſo cunning as to turn the paſſion he had for her to 


licite for his liberty. In truth, twas generally believ d, 


kis miſtreſs the more dear to him, and he lov'd her with. 
greater paſſion than ever, when I reſov d to endeayour to. 
[| gain her good graces: my inclinations at firſt determin'd. 
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I knew nothing of her amour, and was not ſo inqui- 
ſitive as to find it out: the duke of Gui/e himſelf firſt told 
me of it. We faw one other often in Spain, and 
our converſing together there, had given us an aſſiduity 
to each other, common to perſons that grow acquainted 
abroad, when they mec at home. The duke one day 
made me a confidence oi his miſtreſs's infidelity : he told 
me he had diſcover d that ſhe lov'd a fellow whom 
he intended to have whipt. Having no knowledge of 
her love for the citizen, it — into my thoughts 
that the duke meant me, and that I was the very man 
of whom he talk'd fo contemptuouſly. I anſwer'd ful- 
denly, I wonder'd to hear him talk ſo; and that the 
— 4 whom he threatned with the laſh might perhaps 
= a man able enough to teach him to be more mo- 
derate. 

Never was man more amaz'd than the duke of Guiſe 
at what I ſaid to him: be ask'd what I meant by it? 
and what intereſt 1 had in the raſcal ? ſtill thinking my 
ſelf to be the perſon he treated ſo ſcornfully, I reply d in 
the ſame tone as before, I would meet him with my 
1word in hand, and let him know that a gentleman was 
not to be us'd at that rate. The duke laught heartily 
at theſe words, asking me if I was grown mad? I at 
laſt perceiv'd my error, and finding I was miſtaken, I 
laught as heartily as he did; and told him, I talk'd fo 
only to hear what he would ſay. This auſwer did not 
Jatisfy him; twas in vain for me to proteſt 1 was all 
the while in jeſt; the duke however left me without 
having the matter further explain'd. 

This converſation made the duke believe that I was 
his rival's confident : he told my brother of it, and he 
gave me to underſtand who the man was the duke ſpoke 
to me about: I then ſaw that my miſtake was the moſt 
whimfical and unfortunate that could have happen d. My 
miſtreſs was in love with a perſon unworthy of her, and 
I was thought to be concern'd in the amous, and to be 
the confident of ſo ſcandalous an intrigue. I affurd 
my brother I was wholly a ſtrarger to the man, and 
ſo far from afliſting him, that I would be the firſt that 
ſhould revenge the duke of Gai/e on his rival, and, 0 

2 * pleas 


——— 


E 
pleas'd, fight him to chaſtiſe his inſolence. My brother 
reply'd, * enough ; that he would undeceive the 
duke, and that I ſhould do well not to meddle in the 
matter, nor ſee his miſtreſs more. I promis'd to do as 
he would have me, though at the ſame time I reſfoly'd 
the quite contrary whether or no he had ſome 
ſuſpicion that I diſſembled with him, I that day had orders 
to go to my regiment, which was in Flandern: I was 
oblig'd to obey. The prince of Conti had beſieg d Arras, 
and the king's army was drawn together to oblige him 
to raiſe the ſiege. I went away without ſeeing the 
duke of Guiſe or his miſtreſs, and was heartily vext 
that I had not an opportunity to undeceive the duke, 
nor to revenge my ſelf on that faithleſs woman. 

I ſcarce came to my regiment, when I receiv'd a 1 
letter from her, in which ſhe complain'd of me for tel- 
ling the duke of Gui/e of the intrigue between her and 
me. She inform'd me that the duke had inſulted her 
upon it; and that ſhe ſhould be fore'd to take ſhelter at 
a friend's houſe in Guienne to avoid being worſe treated 
by him. She accus'd me as the cauſe of all her miſ- 
fortunes, aſſuring me however that ſhe ſtill loy'd me 
enough to long to ſee me; adding, if I had the leaſt 
conſideration tor her, I would not now abandon her, 
but follow her to Guienne, whither ſhe was going, 
taking the road by the Loire. <p * 

This letter touch'd me, and I could not bear that ſhe 
ſhould charge me with doing her diſſervices in her amour 
with the duke of Gui/e : I had well nigh reſoly'd to de; 
part immediately, to clear my ſelf of theſe accuſations; 
and had certainly rode directly after her, had not the re- 
membrance of the intrigue, which I was told-ſhe had 
with the perſon the duke of Guiſe rail'd againſt, reſtrajn'd 
me. I was wilting to be fatished on tnat affair before 
I took ſuch a journey ; I wrote her word, that I had 
never ſpoke of her to that prince ; and if he was angry 


with her, *twas only on account of the citizen whom 


ſhe entertain'd : I nam'd the man, and gave her an ex- 
act relation of all that I bad heard about him and her, 
proteſting if ſhe could juſtify her ſelf in that matter, I 
would leave all things to wait upon her. 
3 = I. receiw'd 
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T receiv'd no anſwer; and a little while afterwards I un- 
derſtood how ſhe and the duke of Gui/e came to fall out. 
The duke happen'd to light upon ſome of his rival's let- 
ters, and was ſo exaſperated at it, that he not only uyd 
her ill, but commenc'd a ſuit againſt her. In this extre- 
mity ſhe had recourſe to the marſhal 4 ——; and 
the marſhal 4 her old lovers, who gave her a 
guard to convey her to Guienne, accompanying her 
themſelves part of the way. Her engagement with the 
citizen was ſo ſtrong, ſhe could not part from him. The 
fellow follow'd her in a diſguiſe : the paſſion the marſhal 
de ———— had formerly for her rekindled this jour- 
ney ; and having been inform'd, that the duke of Gui 
was jealous of no body but me, he had no ſuſpicion of 
her real lover, whom he ſaw every day without the 
leaſt miſtruſt ; at laſt he was convinc'd of her falſhood, 
and treated her as roughly as the duke had done ; which 
oblig'd her to leave France, and retire to Bruſſels. The 
duke of Gai/e went on board the fleet which he com- 
manded, and beſieg d Cafte/lamere in the kingdom of 
Naples, 

'Tis plain the young gentlewoman would have had me 
come to her to Guienne, for nothing but to confirm a 
report which ſhe had ſpread that I was the only rival 
the duke of Guiſe could charge her with; and this ar- 
tifice ſhe hop'd would conceal the true cauſe of her quar- 
rel with him; by which means ſhe might without ſcan- 
dal continue to ſee and to love her dear citizen : I have 

reaſon to believe this was all ſhe meant by invit- 
ing me to come to her; and 'twas very well for me that 
my duty call'd me ſo far from ſuch an unfaithful crea- 
ture; but it was ordain'd that I ſhould always be blind 
and eaſy, and could not reſiſt the letters ſhe wrote me 
upon her being compell'd to quit her own country. I 
did not receive them till the campaign was over, in 
which there had an accident fallen out which ought to 
have vpen'd my eyes, and make me more cautious than 
7 wat, *2 avoid the rocks and ſhelves that lovers are too 
apt to run upon. h 

There was never a more glorious campaign; mon- 
Cur the prince was forc'd in his lines, and gu 

| ec 
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raiſe the lege 4 Arras. Monſieur de Turenne, to whom 
the glory of the action was chiefly owing, laid fi to 
Sees: I follow'd him thither, and our wins be 
ving made themſelves maſters of the place, I join'd the 
marſhal de la Ferte, who kept the field till the latter 
end of November. My brother ſerv'd under him, and 
by his orders beſieg d Clermont in Argant : and the 
marſhal commanded me to ſerve with my regiment in 
this enterprize. 

Among my captains, there was one who having been 
a private ſoldier a long time, by his good ſervice had 
got a company: he was an excellent officer, and his age 
and experience deſery'd, I thought, ſome diſtinction 
from the reſt of his fellow-officers. My deference for 
him, gain'd his eſteem for me. He ſeem'd to be out of 
bumour all the campaign; and I often examin'd him 
concerning the occaſion of it. Aſter we had taken 
Clermont, the army being about to be put into winter- 
quarters, the old captain came to me one morning, 
and beg'd me to procure him a paſſport for him to go 
to Spain or England ; ſince, as he told me, he could not 


ſtay in France without runing the risk of being hang'd, 


for that he ſhould be proſecuted for a capital crime; and 
if he was condemn'd, there was no hopes of pardon. I 
preſt him to tell what it was: he excusd himſelf for a 
ood while, at laſt he conſeſs'd he had kill'd his wife. 
had hopes, he faid, that the murder would not be 
found out; but a friend of his had advis'd him that 
ſearch had been made for him, and that monſieur the 
marſhal) would ſuddenly have orders to arreſt him. 
I anſwer'd that he would do well to make his eſcape ; 
for tho' the marſhal ſhould not have him arreſted, I 
would notwithſtanding oblige him to part with his com- 


—t for I could not ſuffer a man in my regiment, that 


been guilty of ſo wicked an action. He reply'd, 
if I knew what provocation he had to kill his wife, 
I would forgive him, and ſhould have done as much had 
I been in his place. This excited my curioſity. I de- 
fired him to tell me what it was that had fo highly pro- 
vok'd him? he related the whole matter to me, and I 
was ſurpriz d to underſtand, that the woman nw 
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kilbd was monſier de Cing Mars's miſtreſs, of whom 
I have ſpoken, and whom I loy'd fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, and who had fo often ſet her wits to work to 
pick my pocket ; though I pitied her death, I in ſome 

- meaſure excus'd the cruelty of the captain, and help'd 
him to out of the way. He me the circum- 
ſtances of the affair in the manner following; which I 
found to be true when I return'd to Paris, where the 
thing was very well known. 

This woman fell from being monſieur de Cing Mares 
miſtreſs, to be made moiſelle de L 's confident; 
monſieur de Cing Mars came acquainted with the 
latter at the viſits he made the former, and finding het 
to be much handſomer, he made no fcruple to addreſs 
himſelf to her. He appeas'd his firſt miſtreſs by the 
force of his ts ; and mademoilelle de L — 
being not ſelintereſted as her confident, ſhe gene- 
rouſſy gave her part of her lover's bounty, and, as I 

+ mention'd before, ſhe was very rich when monſieur de 

: Cing Mars died. 

When I knew her firſt, monſieur de Cing Mars had 
turn'd her cf; but I was ſo young and unexperienc'd in 
intrigues, that ſhe eaſily hid her diſgrace from me, and 

«ſhe managed it ſo, that I never ſaw mademoiſelle 4: 

3 at her houſe. I did not know that monſier 
de Cing Mars had another miſtreſs ; which without 
doubt was the reaſon that I found ſuch eaſy acceſs to 
her: and that my . at me as often as I 
talk'd of her to him, Intereſt was the reigning paſſion 
of this lady; ſhe not only was very well contented to 
be her rival's confident in her amour with monſieur 4 
Cing Mars, but was in hopes, as well as mademoiſelle 4+ 
L — that her friend would gain the affection 
of a great miniſter, and marry one of the moſt conſfi- 
derable officers of the crown. 
I ſhall ay nothing of the firſt of her tions, 
believing all that has been ſaid on that ſubject was in- 
vented by cardinal Richlien's enemies. But tis certain 
mademoſelle de L had married a comp- 
troller of the finances, had ſhe not been bettay d by her 
confident ; for ſhe who by —_ been brought to 


all 
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- Aſſiſt the amours of her rival, made no ſcruple of be- 
.. traying them when ſhe found it for her advantage. 
he comptraller-general having gain'd her by his pre- 
_ Tents, ſhe inform'd him that mademoiſelle 4 ZL. 4 
had an intrigue with a councellor in the parliament of 
Paris ; and ſhew'd him by ocular demonſtration that 
me was unfaithful. Mademoiſelle 4. L under- 
. Randing her friend had prov'd ſo treacherous to her, 
broke off all manner of correſpondence with her, and 


met with a more iend in mademoiſelle 

+" "i: who was and is ſtill the wittieſt girl in the 

World. ö 
Mademoiſelle de L and her confident being 


fallen out, the latter had. no hopes of encreaſing her 

riches by another ſuch profitable negotiation, wherefore 

"ſhe thought of ſettling. her ſelf by an advantagious 

match. Her reputation was quite loſt, yet ſhe was for 

marrying ſome man of note; ſhe.could not entertain 

any thoughts of matchiug her ſelf to a *Freachman, 

however ſhe met with an husband in the count 4, 9 

2 relation of the king of Denmark, in whom ſhe had 

- what ſhe deſir d, quality enough, being the wife of a 

ince, which gave her the title to precedence above her 
hopes or ambition. 


part of her fortune, and then return d to Den- 
.mark, whither ſhe reſus' d to follow him. Her husband's 
extravagancies had reduc'd her to ſuch ſtreights, that in a 
little while after he had left her, ſhe had much ado to 
Keep up her equipage. She maintain d her ſelf by her 
it ; but debts came ſo thick upon her, that at laſ 
- Je had no way of living any longer unleſs ſhe took up- 
on her the old trade again; but times were changed; 
ſhe could find no ſuch lovers as monſieur 4 Civg Mars, 
nor ſuch confidents as mademoiſelle 1 L ———. 
It grew. worſe and worſe with her, yet fiill ſhe dragg'd 
after her the quality of a Dani princeſs ; with which 
he impos d on the city-ladies only, who reckon'd them- 
ſelves highly honour'd in the viſits of a princeſs. 
Her husband having receiv'd information of the courſe 
of life ſhe led before he marry'd her, would never after 


hear 


The count liv'd with her a year or two, ſpent the 


— 
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hear her name; and was endeavouring even when he 
dy'd to annul the marriage. At his death ſhe found hee 
felf at liberty to marry again, and inſtead of vaſt idea's 
of a on. wa which determin'd her to accept of 
her firſt husband, ſhe had no other view in the choice of 
a ſecond, but where to light on a man who could relieve 
her neceſſities. The old captain I have mention'd was 
become very much in love with her; though he had no 
eſtate, he was ſo good a husband, that he had ſaved 
enough out of his pay tobe able now and then to lend 
her a few crowns ; and this poor man had reduced him- 
ſelf to live upon little elſe than tobacco and brandy, 
that he might have wherewithal to maintain his miſtreſs. 
As ſoon as he had got a company he propos'd marriage 
to her; ſhe conſented, on condition it might be con- 
ceal'd : he accepted of this condition, and by paſſing 
for a gallant, prevented the ſcandal that would have 
been thrown upon him, had it been known that he was 
her husband. After he had marry'd her, he perceiv'd 
that ſhe was not of a humour to be contented with the 
ſupplies he — her with by his frugality, but that 
ſhe had other ways of railing money. 

To be certain that ſhe was inconſtant, he diſguis'd 
himſelf, and being equipp'd like a man of the firſt qua- 
lity, went to one of thoſe uſeful women whoſe buſineſs 
it is to leſſen the formalities of love, and bring the gal- 
lant and the lady preſently together. The woman de- 
ceiv'd by his appearance, undertook to manage his 
wife, and telling her that a great lord was dying for her, 
perſwaded her to give him a meeting : ſhe came to the 
rendezvous, and her husband being convinc'd that there 
was nothing more neceſſary to prove her infidelity, drew 
his ſword and ran her through the body. 

Such was the fate of this unhappy wretch, who, 
wicked as ſhe was, wanted neither breeding nor wits 
and I confeſs I pitied her the more, remembring how 
heartily I once loy'd her. I blamed the captain for his 
brutality, and could not forbear laughing to hear him 
urge his ſtarving himſelf to make her preſents, as the 
2 reaſon for juſtifying his ſeverity in killing 

I 2 At 
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At the end of the campaign I receiv d the letter I 
mention d, by which the miſtreſs of my heart ac- 
quainted me that ſhe was at Bruſſali, and paſſionately 
defired to ſee me. The leiter was tender and moving, 
and I was ſo weak as to read it a hundred times over, till 
it enter'd into my head, that ſhe could not write ſa 
fondly had not ſhe lov'd me in good earneſt. I had no- 
thing to ſay againſt her, could I have conquer'd my 
jea'ouſly of the citizen, about whom the duke de Guiſẽ 
had quarrelled with her. At my return to Paris, ſeeing 
the tellow there, carrying himſelf as if he had no in- 
tereſt in her, I fancy'd all that I had heard might per- 
haps be falſe. To ſatisfy my ſelf on that point, I made 
an excuſe to viſit the marſhal de „who waited 
on her to Guienne, and diſcourſing on her adventures, he 
aſſur'd me that all thoſe reports were without any foun- 
dation ; and if the young lady lov'd any man, it was 
certainly my ſelf. No, fays the marſhal, embracing 
me, ſhe has no true love for any one but you; and to 
you only ſhe ſacrificed us all. Theſe words ſtruck me 
ſtark blind, and not miſtruſting that the marſhal talk d 
ſo out of pure malice, which however was the truth of 
the matter, I imagin'd that I was the happy favourite 


of this traitoreſs : and from that moment reſoly'd to fol- 


low her to Braſſeli. 
I cannot comprehend my ſelf how it was 

that I, who had ſo often experienc'd the falſhood of the 
fair, could be ſuch a fool as to be trick'd again: and I 
am perſuaded that all who ſhall read theſe Memoirs, will 
take me for a blockhead, to be always cully'd and abus'd 
by my miſtreſſes. I wiſh they may be wiſer than I have 
been ; and that their prudence may be uſeſul to them 
on thoſe occaſions: but indeed, prudence is of little 
uſe where we ſtupidly give our ſelves up to vanity and 
love: Perhaps I am not the only man that has been 
blinded by his paſſions, and it may be ſeveral others will 
find their own likeneſs in the picture I have drawn of 
my {elf 

1 thought my ſelf oblig'd to go to Braſſels; 
.and to make the ſhame and imprudence of the journey 
ſeem leſs in my own thoughts, I reſolved not to be — 


ce 
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ſent from Paris above three weeks, intending to return 
as ſoon as I had ſeen what. my miſtreſs was doing there.” 
Piſh, ſays I to my ſelf, what is a three weeks journey? 
no body ſhall know it, and I ſhall have the pleaſure at 
leaſt to ſhew a young lady that I love her, and that I 
only deſerve to be beloved by her. 

I pretended my preſence was neceſſary at an eſtate I 
had about leagues from Paris, where I had never 
been in my life, and from whence I had been able to get 
very few remittances. My brother lik'd very well that 
I was fo careful of my affairs, and commended me 
highly for it ; though in truth I was all the while 
meditating to ran madly on an extravagant adventure, 
that was the only way to ruin me for ever. I departed 
from Paris, ſending my ſervants before to wait for me 
at my eſtate : taking poſt-horſes I arriv'd at 
in a few hours, where, by means of the governor who 
was my friend, I eaſily found ways to on incognita 
to Bruſſels. 

As I had reſolv'd not to be long upon this journey: 
and beſides, as I had a thouſind reaſons, ſuppoſing I 
intended to return to France, why I would not fee the 
prince of Conde: the better to conceal my ſelf, I. 
thought proper to make as if I was one of the duke of 
Lorrain's domeſticks. This duke had been arreſted by 
the arch-duke, rnor of the Netherlands, and ſent 
to the cittadel of Antwerp, where he was till a priſo- 
ner. 'The pretence that was made uſe of to arreſt him 
was, that he authorized his ſoldiers in thoſe robberies 
and ſpoils which they committed; but the true cauſe 
of his being was their fearing what hath fince 
happen'd, that he would deliver up his country to the 
crown of France. | 

I impos'd my ſelf on a burgher of Bruſſeli, in whoſe 
houſe I lodged, for a perſon that belong'd-to the duke 
of in, ing I came to Bruſſels on his account, 
to ſee a lady with whom he was in love. The burgher 
ask d me if it was not ſhe who came lately from France? 
naming my miſtreſs : I anſwer'd it was that very lady 
the duke my maſter had ſent me thither about. The 
honeſt Fleming reply d, *cwas pity ſo brave a man as the 
duke of Lorrain ſhould have any thing to do with ſuch 

I 3 a devil 
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a devil, who had as many lovers as ſhe could ſee men; 
for ſince the duke was impriſon'd, ſhe had firſt an in- 
trigue with the count de Bouteville ; afterwards with the 
Prince of Conde; and then with a Spaniard who was in 
great favour with the arch-duke ; and every body be- 
lieved that the chief reaſon of the duke of Lorrain's con · 
finement was this Spaniard's jealouſy of him. 

I let the Fleming run on thus as long as he pleas'd ; 
all that he had faid to me had no other effect than to 
make me more defirous to ſee my miſtreſs. Indeed, I 
thought I defired to ſee her for nothing but to confound 
her: I begg'd my landlord to find her out, and tell 
her, that a gentleman belonging to the duke of Lorrain 
was come to Bruſſels to deliver her ſame letters from, 


his maſter. She anſwer'd him that I ſhould attend her 


the next day about ten a clock in the forenoon: I. 
waited with impatience for the hour appointed ; but 
at ſeven a clock in the morning 1 was arreſted in the 
name of the arch-duke. Thoſe that arreſted me told 
me, the arch-duke underſtanding that I be'ong'd to the 
duke of Iorrain, would ſend me back to my maſter, 
who perhaps had occaſion for me, and to whom I ſhould 
be convey'd with ſafety. 

I was going to diſcover my ſelf, and had done it, 
but that I confider'd it might be the worſe for me; ſo I 
continu'd to paſs for one of the duke's domeſticks. I 
demanded only, if J might be permitted to ſee a lady, 
which was all the buſineſs my maſter ſent me thither 


for; that it was an affair of gallantry, and I would not- 


even talk to her but before witneſſes. I was anſwer d 
by the officers, that they would fee whether that favour 
could be allow'd me; and an hour after I was conducted 
to her lodgings. 

For the underſtanding of this, it muſt be remark'd, 
that as ſoon as the Fleming had told the perſon I ſought 
after, that a domeſtick of the duke of Lorrain's wanted 
to ſee her; this woman, who was willing to hide her 
engagements with the count de Bouteville from her Spa- 
ziard, reſolved to take hold of this opportunity to ſhew 
that ſhe facrific'd the duke to him. She acquainted him, 
as a mark of her particular aſfection — daxar” 
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of the duke of Lorrain's gentlemen was in Bruſſels, - 


The Spaniard upon this got an order of the arch - duke 
to have 5 * back to my maſter. He 
was inform'd, that notwithſtanding I was diſcover'd, I 
ſtill demanded to ſee the lady for whoſe fake the duke 
ſent me to Bru//els.; and the man being willing to hear 


what I would ſay to her, and ſhe to me, conſented to it, 
hoping that at our meeting his triumph over the duke of - 


Lorrain would be the more glorious and apparent. 

They accordingly carried me to her houſe, where the 
Spaniard was got before me, to be a witneſs of my viſit. 
1 found her alone with him, and as ſoon as I entered the 
room, all my attendants withdrew. She was extreamly 
ſurprized to ſee me; but the Spaniard and I were both 
of us much more ſo : it was the very ſame Spaniard of 
whom I have formerly ſpoke, under the name of Man- 


rigue, who had ſworn to be the death of me when I 1 


left Madrid. 


As ſoon as he ſaw me, he look'd on his miſtreſs and 


turn'd pale; ſhe bluſl'd to ſee him change counte- 
nance, and could not tell what to think of it. As for 
my ſelf, I believe my colour came and went ſucceſſively 
as well as . theirs. It was truly a very comick ſcene 7 
and: when I call it to mind, even now, I can ſcarce for- 
bear laughing; though at that time, I confeſs, I had 


no great diſpoſition to be merry, on the contrary, I be- 


gu 6 bo went all, However, on a ſudden, I re- 
lved to make my way through the dangers that threat- 


ned me, and at once to revenge my ſelf of the traitoreſs,' - 


and get clear of the Spaniard. If F lad had time to re- 
flect, I ſhould hardly | + node 8 
I only thought how to deliver my ſelf from a danger, to 
which I was ſcnfible m 

ſhould expoſe my ſelf for her ſake, 


My lord, faid I, addreſſing my ſelf to Mazrique, it is“ 


your ſelf that I want, I ask'd to ſee the tle- 
woman here, berante I know I freak] find you with hers 


I was willing to make you amends for the trouble I gave 


| you at Madrid, by rendring you an eſſential piece of 
ſervice at Bruſe/s ; which 128 ou that you 
are deceived as well as my ſelf. The perſon 

I 4 


miſtreſs did not deſerve that 1 


you ſee be- 
fore 
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fore you is unworthy to be beloved by ſuch men as you 
and * At the ſame time that ſhe hearkens to you, 
ſhe writes the moſt tender letters in the world to me ; 
the amuſes both of us only to hide her intrigue with the 
count de Bouteville. 

When I had done ſpeaking, the Spaniard look'd on 
his miſtreſs, putting his hand on his ſword; and though 
ſhe might have imagin'd that it was only a Spaniþ air, 
ſhe cry'd out as if ſhe had been already ftuck : ber 
women hearing her cries ran in to help her ; ſhe, pointed 
to the Spaniard, and told 'em he w have aſſaſſinated 
her. The women fell upon him, I followed their ex- 
amples ; and while they held him by the throat I ſeiz'd 
his ſword, the officers that arreſted me having taken away 
mine. 

When my miſtreſs ſaw I had his ſword in my hand, ſhe 
ſeem d to take heart, and commanding her women to 
Darricade the door that no body might enter upon them, 
the took the ſword out of my . and gave the Spa- 
ziard a blow with it that ſtruck him to the ground half 
dead. The man roar'd while the women held him 
down, and their miſtreſs beat him. 

His men hearing the noiſe endeavour'd to break open 
the door ; believing I ſhould have the worſt of it if 
they enter'd, I ran intoa wardrobe adjoining to the 
chamber we were in, where there was a ſtair-caſe which. 
happily led me to a tra that open'd to the top 
of the houſe; and ous I got upon the tiles: yet not 
thinking my ſelf ſafe enough there, I deſcended the ſame 
fairs, and met with one of the lady's women who at- 
tack'd the Spaniard, and ſhe aſſured me the danger was 
over; that the man was ſurrendred to his ſervants ; and 
their miſtreſs was p I her ſelf to go to make her 
complaints to the prince of Conde and the arch-duke, to 


whom ſhe had ſent word that ſhe had like to have been 


aſſaſſinated in her own houſe ;.in the mean while ſhe advis'd 
me to be cautious how I appear'd abroad, and offer'd to 
hide me ina place where it was impoſſible any one could 
find me, ſo ſhe conducted me down to a cellar, where I 
ſuffered her to lock me in, | : 
I ftay'd there all the reſt of the day, not knowing how. 
this buſineſs would end. Things did better than I ex- 
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1 my miſtreſs went to the prince, who carry'd * 

to the arch-duke. She told them that the Spaniard 
came to her lodgings that morning and offered violence 
to her; that by the help of her women ſhe took his ſword 
from him, he having drawn it upon her ; with which 
ſhe wounded him. She made no mention of me ; and 
the Spaniard in vain proteſted, that it was a domeſtick 
of the duke of Lorrain, his mortal enemy, who would 
have aſſaſſinated him. What he ſaid was taken to be 
the effect of his ravings occaſion'd by a violent fever, in- 
to which he fell as ſoon as he was carry'd back to his own 
houſe. The report of this adventure preſently flew all 
over the city : every one commending the courage of 
the young lady, who, with the aſſiſtance of her women 
only, had fo bravely reſiſted the aſſault of a raviſher. 
The arch-duke promiſed the prince all the ſatisfaction he 
could defire. "The lady was attended to her haouſein a 
ſort of triumph; and all the remaining part of the day 
ſhe was viſited by moſt of the perſons of quality of both 
ſexes in Bruſſels. 

She learn'd where I was; and tho” ſhe ought to have 
been outragious with me after what I had faid of her to 
the Spaniard, yet her curioſity to know what had brought 
me to Bruſſels got the better of her reſentment ; and- 
when ſhe was alone, ſhe commanded that I ſhould be let 
out of my dungeon and brought into her chamber ; 
I told her J had not come to Bruſeli had ſhe not ſent for 
me; but being inform'd of her intrigues, I could not 
3 Aforbear reproaching her with them: I acquainted her al- 

ſo with part of my quarrels with Manrigue at Madrid: 
She wept plentifully on account of the ill opinion 1 
had of her, ſwearing that ſhe really lov'd no body but me. 
J was again ſoſten'd by her tears, and in a ſhort time our 
peace was made. She faid, that after this accident ſhe 
ſhould not be able to ſtay at Braſſels; becauſe whatever 
promiſes the arch-duke had given her of his protection, 
ſhe ſhould till diſtruſt the Spaniards, who at one time or 
other would do her a miſchief. In the mean while ſhe 
advis'd me not to appear in the city; and If poſſible to be 
gone that very night; giving me her word that ſhe 
would follow me out of hand: that ſhe had heard the 
duke de Guiſe had a new 1 though if that was. 
| | 5 noc 
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not true, ſhe did not think he could be come back 
rom his expedition at ſea ſo ſoon; or if he was, ſhe did 
not fear him; nor wanted friends to take her part in caſe 

he continu'd to perſecute her. | 
I believ'd all that ſhe would have me believe; at leaſt; 
I made as if I did, for I had an extream deſire to return 
to France; and heartily repented of my unfortunate 
Journey. However, as impatient as I was to depart, I 
conſider d that I ſhould expoſe my ſelf to new perils if I 
ventur'd out. of Brufſe/s without a paſs. We conſulted 
er on the way to procure one, and reſoly'd that I 


ſhould ſtay one day more at her. houſe, whilſt ſhe con- 


vinc d the prince of Conde that it was not convenient for. 
her to ſtay where ſhe Was; and pray'd him to get paſſes 
for her and her ſervanis; by means of which I might 
make my eſcape. 

Every thing ſucceeded to. our with, and the next day 
we got what paſſes we wanted. I diſguis'd my ſelf like 
a mule-driver, and went aut of Bruſſels leading two 
mules ; upon which ſhe had loaded part of her baggage. 
In this equipage I arriv'd at » having with me 
the only walet de Chambre that waited on me in this 
journey : he led one of the mules, and knew no better 
than I did how to manage thoſe ſtubborn animals, that 


tir'd our I. e long before we came to the inn: One 


of them fell into a ſlough, and threw down the baggage. 
the was loaden with, and we had much ado to pull her 
out and load her again. Among the things that fell, 
was a little cabinet, which was all broken to yrmes: I, 
put it together as well as I could, and was forc'd to carry 
it under my arm till we came tomn———: the cabinet 
was full of letters, the reading of which employ'd me all: 


the evening whilſt I ſtaid at the inn, where I had orders. 


to leave the mules and the baggage ; and being unwilling 
to make my ſelf known to the governor, I took poſt at 
midnight and went away, carrying the letters with me. 
Two days after I arriv'd at my eſtate, where I had ſent 
my men, who began now to be in pain for me. I ſtaid. 


there two days, and then return'd to Paris juſt three 


weeks after I had left it; my brother, nor any one elſe, 
having the leaſt ſuſpicion of my journey to Bruſſe/s. I 
found my ſelf entirely cured of the paſſion that was the 

occaſion 


, 
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occaſion of it, and I was never fo throughly perſuaded, as 
now, that I ſhould never again be blinded by love. I 
rais'd heaven a thouſand times that I got out of Bruſſels 
o luckily as Idid ; and that I found in the letters which 
fell into my hands, new arguments to avoid the follies 
that I had cauſe to reproach my ſelf with. 

Almoſt all theſe letters were from the citizen, on 
whoſe account my miſtreſs had had ſuch a quarrel with 
the duke de Guiſe, and the marſhal 4. and 
by the ſtile in which they were wrote it plainly appear'd, 
that this man had the greateſt ſhare of her heart. There 
was one of a very late date, in which he inform'd her 
that he was ſick, and 'd her to do what ſhe could to 
come back to Paris. ieve it was the effect of this 
letter which made her tell me ſhe could not ſtay at Bruſ- 
fel; ; and imagin'd, that the ſickneſs of her citizen was 
much more the cauſe of her intended return, than her 
fear of the Spaniards. 

The thought of this fellow's being prefer'd to her fa- 
vour quite extinguiſh'd my flame; and nothing could be 
a greater proof of my change, than the indifference with 
which I heard what had happen'd to her after my de- 
parture. The count de Bouteville would” not conſent 
that ſhe ſhould return to France. In vain the ſaid her 

baggage was gone : the mules were ſent for back again, 
| not finding her cabinet of letters ſhe believ'd I had 
taken it ; and this in ſome meaſure contributed to ber re- 
ſolution of ſtaying in 1 2 | 

However, fearing that the Spaniards would give her 
foul play, in revenge of the wounds ſhe ve the Sand 
lord, ſhe left Bruſſels. Bouteville for Bac time con- 
ceal'd her at Antwerp ; he afterwards carried her to the 
Hague, where the Rhinegrave fell in love with her. 
This amour caus'd a breach between Boutewille and her; 
and her citizen's ſickneſs encreaſing, ſhe return'd to Pa- 
ris to fee him. I was ſo generous as to reſtore her let- 
ters, and toſpeak to her when we happen'd to meet as if 
I never loy'd her; ſhe behav'd her ſelf much after the ſame 
manner, and did that out of paſſion, which I was in- 
duc'd to do by reaſon ; and at laſt ber anger ceas'd, and 
ſhe had as little regard for me as J had for her: for there 
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3 no paſſion or prejudice but may be overcome when one 


about it in earneſt. | 
We have not the ſame. ſtrength to encounter with a 
new paſſion as to forget an old one; and I was no ſooner 


cur'd of this I am talking of, than I engag d in ano- 


ther. Indeed, for a year or two my engagements were 
pot ſo ſlrong as formerly, and were even of another na- 
ture than thoſe I had hitherto ; however, they ſery'd to 
give me new lights into the character of women. 


I was one day atan aſſembly which a lady of quality 


held at certain times, for the benefit of a poor ſociety in 


© the country, which ſhe took under her protection: the 


lady's cuſtom at the meeting was to make a gathering, 
ja ſhe generally choſe the prettieſt of her acquaintance 
for that office.. It was leſs for the ſake of the poor, than 
for, love of the fair beggar that the men went to the aſ- 
ſembly ; but the devout by profeſſion do not care out of 


what motive they give alms, provided they have the glo- 


ry of diſtributing them. 

When I was one of the company, the lady I am talk- 
ing of choſe a beggar whom I lik'd extremly ; ſhe was 
Her niece, about eighteen years of age, and tho" ſhe was 


not a. perfect beauty, yet ſhe wanted nothing ne- 


ceflary to pleaſe and to charm. She had a very fine 


FHape, and ſo much life and a leneſs in her perſon. 


and carrriage, that I was ſenſibly touch'd, and endea- 
vour'd to get an occaſion to ſpeak to her. It was not 
long before I had the opportunity I'wiſt'd for: I talk'd 
to her,. and was leſs charm'd by her beauty than by her. 
wit, which was very delicate, and as I thougit, folid ; 
for in our converſation ſhe ſeem'd to be far above thoſe 
trifles that moſt of her age and ſex delight in; I found 
her; mind was already as well inform'd, and her wit as 
well cultivated as could be; and that her judgment was 
good in all things. This quality weigh'd very much 


with me; for notwithſtanding my folly and extravagance, , 
L always reliſh'd polite learning; and except. love and 
| try, I took pleaſure in nothing ſo much as in read-. 


ing and ſtudy. The fair one I ſpeak of, beſides all theſe 


xare endowments, had another that render'd her ftill 


more amiable, which was, ſhe ſung perfectly well. 
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I reſolv'd for theſe reaſons to make love to her; ſhe 
at that time liv'd with her aunt, and it was not long be- 
fore I inſinuated my ſelf fo happily into her friendſhip, 
that I ſaw her neice almoſt-as often as I pleas'd : I ſoon 
declar'd to her my ſentiments, and by the reception ſhe 
gave me, I was perſuaded my perſon was not indifferent to 
her ; and indeed after two or three viſits I began to.think 
that ſhe either loy'd me, or would love me in a little while. 
But my fond hopes ſoon vaniſh'd : ſhe ſuſpe&ed that her 
aunt would have me for her ſelf, and ſhe did. not think 
it convenient to give her any more occaſion of offence 
than what ſhe had already innecently adminiſtred. The 
lady, who was naturally jealous,. accus'd her husband of 
having an inclination for her neice; and on this account 
was very unkind to her kinſwoman. 

My miſtreſs was loth to diſoblige her aunt; and ima- 
gining that ſhe would be her rival if ſhe look'd favoura- 
bly on me, tie young lady not only refus'd to hearken 
to me, but was very ſhy when I was in her company. 
I could not ſee her 15 cold without being very uneaſy ;. 
and the more becauſe I knew her ſhineſs was founded on 
a falſe apprehenſion. She beliey'd her aunt and I un- 
derſtood one another ; and indeed the good lady. ap- 
pear'd to be very fond of me, yet all her aim by it was 
to engage me to viſit her often, and make one at play ; 
for gaming was her predominant paſſion, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe was one of the godly, As for my ſelf, I had 
not the leaſt regard for her more than for any other woman 
of her age and quality ; however, by her courting me 
to come often to her houſe, and by her following me up 
and down, it was thought we were more intimate than. 
either of us defir'd to be ; this imagination, as viſio 
as it was, loſt me a miſtreſs whom I eſteem d above all. 
the women in the world. I could not break her of her 
ſhineſs by any other means than by forbearing my viſits 
to her aunt, which was the worſt way I could take ; for 
it would deprive me of the opportunities I had ta ſee 
her ſelf ; and I had rather let her think what\ſhe would 
of me, than loſe the pleaſure of ſeeing her : beſides, I did 
not believe ſhe loy'd me enough to think of me when 1 
77 
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I therefore continu'd to viſit the aunt ; and ſeeing her 
nicce every day without receiving any thing from her but 
compliments in general, it vex'd me to the heart: I was 
ſometimes ſo angry with her, that I thought of hating 
her for not entertaining a better opinion of me; but yer 
I could not ceaſe loving her how little juſtice ſoever ſhe 
render'd me. I ſay, ſhe render'd me but little juſtice, 
for had it been true that her aunt had lov'd me, ſhe 
ought to have had ſo much eſteem for me, as to be per- 
ſuaded that I ſhould never have been capable of attempt- 
ing to deſerve her there. I cannot tell whether ſhe was 
not more juſt to me afterwards ; ſhe ſeem'd at leaſt to take 
notice that I never miſs'd any 7 1 to pleaſe — It 
Was for this reaſon that I kept up my correſpon- 
r her aunt; but the — and 1 underſtood 
one another ſo little, that ſhe did not reap the advantage 
ſhe might from my counſels and cares; and I had the 
misfortune to ſee, that out of diſtruſt of my friendſhip 
for her aunt, ſhe became the victim of the old lady's 
jealouſy. Her uncle, on whoſe protection ſhe depended, 
had not the courage to protect her as he ought to have 
done againſt his wife's ill treatment, nor to render her 
thoſe ſervices which ſhe might have expected. Thus by 
an unhappy miſtake in refuſing to love me, ſhe fell into 
worſe inconveniencies than thoſe ſhe ſear d from loving 
me. 

While I was in love with this young lady, and viſited 
her aunt with whom ſhe dwelt, I grew acquainted with ſe- 
veral ladies of quality at Paris, who meddled much 
with acts of charity and devotion, and made a particu- 
lar profeſſion of being devout. Having acquird a ta- 
lent of humouring perſons of all ſorts of opinions and 
tempers, and not quite forgot what I had learnt at the 
Sorbonne while I was an abbot, I talk d of religion with 
theſe godly women as much as they would have me; and 
by my maxims of morality I made them believe I was a 
very ſober man, and well vers'd in theology. 

One of theſe devout perſons, a very rich lady, and of the 
firſt rank, ſeem'd to be mightily pleas'd with my ſcience 
in ethics, and begg'd me to come and fee her that I 
might reſolve her in a caſe of conſcience, which was ſo 
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ſelf about it. I could ſcarce forbear laughing, to hear a 

lady of her quality defire a cavalier to ſettle the peace of 

her conſcience : I was wonderfully pleas'd with the em- 

* ployment, and immediately gueſs'd what would be the 

> Hue of the matter; nor was I deceiv'd in my judg- 
ment. | | 

The lady was one of the fineſt women in the world ; 
ſhe had the air and port of a queen, and in her youth 
was famous for her beauty and gallantry, She was near 
forty when I became acquainted with her, yet ſhe was 
handſome enough to kindle a flame in the moſt frozen 
breaſt ; and I confeſs I began to take fire, when ſhe told 
me ſhe wanted to conſult me. 

I did not prepare my ſelf by ſtudying the caſuiſts for 
the viſit | was to make; I was mare ſollici:ous about 
dreſſing to the beſt advantage, than furniſhing my ſelf 
with arguments to ſolve the doubts of her mind. 

I waited upon her in a rich ſuit, and ſhe was not 
wanting on her part to make the beſt appearance ſhe 
could: her dreſs was as fine and as rich as my own; and 
never was ſpiritual conference better ſet off than ours. 

I had good ground to believe, when I ſaw her fo glo- 
ziouſly equipp'd, that ſhe had forgot the buſineſ I came 
about: but I was extreamly ſurpriz'd to hear her begin 
by informing me how much ſhe was diſturb'd by a cer- 
tain director, or ghoſtly father, who ſhe ſuſpected had a 
paſſion for her; and my ſurprize encreas'd, when ſhe told 
me this director was curate of the pariſh which was her 
eſtate, and where ſhe us'd to ſpend a good part of the 
year. In ſhort the curate was a peaſant's ſon, and one of 
the moſt frightful figures that was ever ſeen. 

Lask'd her what proofs ſhe had of the paſſion which 
gave her ſuch diſturbance * and in anſwer ſhe ſhew'd me 
three or four of the curate's letters. By the manner in 
which theſe letters were written, I ſaw preſently that a 
cavalier was fitter to decide this caſe of conſcience than 
a parſon : for never man expreſs'd his love with leſs pre- 
caution than the curate had done. When I had read the 
letters, I told her that I had learning enough to declare, 
that the man who wrote them was certainly in love with 
her. Ah! fir, faid ſhe, I always was doubtful of it, and 
am now heartily glad that I have the judgment of ſuch. 

an 
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an able man as you are. But, madam, faid I, my 
knowledge extends much farther, and I have ſo much 
ſtudied theſe matters on which you conſult me, to ſee 
that this man not only is in love with you, but alſo that 
you love him; for he durſt not have written to you as he 
has done in theſe letters, unleſs you had given him 
encouragement. At theſe words ſhe bluſh'd, and cry'd 
ont, oh! how I am charm'd by your penetration, and 
how I rejoice that I have met with a perſon the moſt able 
of any man living to | light in ſuch a dark affair: I 
perceive nothing 1s hid from you, you have diſcover'd by 
your inſight into the receſſes of the ſoul, what I could 
never have confeſs'd, How! madam, faid I, is it poſ- 
fible that you can be guilty of ſo unworthy an irclina- 
tion, and ſo blind as not to make a ſcruple of it? She 
anſwer d, if I had not made a ſcruple ot it, I had not 
conſulted you about it. It is a long time fince, that I 
have been diſſatisfied in my ſelf, os that I perceiv'd my 
correſpondence with this man had the reſemblance of 
a paſhon ; yet the man being honeſt, and meaning no 
harm, I have hitherto permitted it. 

This diſcourſe ſtartled me beyond expreſſion ; for the 
lady who ſaid it was neither fooliſh nor mad; and I 
could ſcarce believe, after what I heard, that ſhe was not 
either the one or the other. 

I had not till then known how far it was poſſible for a 
deceiv'd conſcience to be abus'd, when it intirely confides. 
in a raſcal cover'd with a black cloak. 

I pity'd her infatuation : aſſuming a tone for which I 
was not prepar'd, I inform'd her that ſhe was oblig'd in 
conſcience never to have any further commerce with the 
curate, whom ſhe ought immediately to expel the pariſh. 
Why ſo ? ſays the lady; nothing criminal haſt paſt be- 
tween him and me: theſe letters and ſome other little 
aſſiduities are all that we can charge our ſelves with. 

At this I took upon me the character of a true direc- 
tor, and remonſtrated to her, that ſhe ought not to think 
her correſpondence with the curate innocent, becauſe ſhe 
had not granted him the laſt ſavour. Ina word, as pro- 
fane as I am, I told her what a great many directors 
would fain hide from their penitents. I endeavour'd to 
convince her that all engagements were criminal, as ſoon. 
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2s the heart was concern'd in them; and that that devo- 
tion which ſerves for an oocaſion or a colour to them, 
is downright hypocriſy. 

* I own, had I not lov'd the lady my ſelf, I ſhould not 
have talk'd to her as I did; but I was jealous of the 
poarſon, and with indignation reflected upon her familiari- 
ty with him. So true it is, that let a man be never fo 
much in love with juſtice and truth, when he has a paſ- 
ſion for a fair one, he will find it neceſſary to be anima- 
ted by ſome ſecret intereſt to ſpeak ſome certain truths. 
I can't tell whether or no ſhe perceiv'd my jealouſy ; 
or whether her profeſſion of devotion diſpos'd her to have 
a good opinion of one whoſe ſentiments were ſo pious : 
ſure Il am, that from this converſation ſhe did what ſhe 
could to perſwade me I was belov'd. RE 

She began contriving a hundred pretty ways to ma 
me preſents : ſhe did 2 let a day go over her head 
without ſending to ask how I did, or to defire my com- 
pany ; and I believe I ſhould have preferr'd the part ſhe 
gave me of being her director to any other, if it had been 
the faſhion in thoſe days for ladies to have men of my 
profeſſion for their directors. I was ſo fincere I could 
not away with ſuch hypocriſy, nor belye the morals L 
preach'd to her. I induſtrioufly avoided meeting her; 
and ſought out for miſtreſſes who would not put me on 
the neceſſity of deceiving them. 

The world will wonder at my honeſty, at a time when 
there are ſo many hiſtories extant which informs them, 
that devotion might be made ſubſervient to gallantry. 
However, it was not ſo much in uſe in the days I am 
talking of; neither do I think it lawful for a man of 
honour to profane all that is holy in religion, by amo- 
rous intrigues. 

I had therefore the courage to write the lady word, 
that the ſame reaſons which oblig'd me to make a ſcruple 
of lier correſpondence with the curate, convinc'd me that 
I ought to have no ſuch commerce with her my ſelf; and 
fince ſhe was in the right way in profeſſing her ſelf to 
be one of the devout, I thought it my duty to forbear 
viſiting her, that I might not miſlead her. I advisd 


her in the ſame letter to ſhun me on the other fide, that 
ſhe might maintain the character ſhe profeſt ; which af- 
ter all was the beſt in the world. h As. 


| 
| 
| 
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As ſoon as ſhe receiv'd my letter ſhe return'd me an 
anſwer full of rage and deſpair ; there was not the leaſt 


ſhadow of her devotion or ſcruples in it: it was all fu- 
rious and vehement; the leaſt evil that ſhe threatned to 
do her ſelf was to hang or drown. I was not proof a- 
gainſt this vehemence ; I ran to her, and found that ſhe 
was remov'd in ſuch a manner fiom one extremity to the 


other, that every thing which put her in mind of her 
devotion ſtruck her with horror. She told me ſhe could 
not live without me; and fince her character of devout 


— me, the would be any thing that I would have 
er 


I had even now the reſolution to repreſent to her the 
injury ſhe would do her ſelf, if the change of her lifewas 
taken notice of : I told her that ſuch an alteration would 
put the world on examining into her conduct, and ſpeak- 
ing of her the more freely, for that every body is diſ- 
pos'd to rally perſons of her profeſſion. 

Theſe reaſons did not weigh with her, and ſhe compel'd 
me to promiſe her, before I leſt her, that I would marry 
her. The marriage was for my. advantage ; but I fore- 
faw the obſtacles that her family would throw in the 
way, which made me not depend upon it, whatever I 
had faid to her or ſhe to me: I only flatter'd her to amuſe 


her till ſhe might recover the uſe of her underſtanding. 


In the mean while ſhe thought ſhe could not pleaſe me 
better than by laying aſide all the appearances of her de- 


votion. She came to all the publick aſſemblies ; never 


miſs'd the play, or ſome other publick ſpectacle; which 
preſently 'd a diſcourſe that ſhe intended to marry 


- again 


What I expected happen'd; the town did not ſpare 
her, a hundred ſtories were told of her; ſome men leſs 


ſcrupulous than my ſelf made their advantage of the op- 


portunities ſhe gave them; and in alittle while I had a 


crowd of rivals, which accuſtom'd me to think of her leſs 


and leſs, till at laſt I forgot her. 

The more regularly ſhe liv*d before her change, the 
more irregular her courſe of life ſeem'd to the publick ; 
from all which I concluded, that nothing is more likely 
to diſpoſe perſons to. licentiouſneſs than devotion ill un- 


Aſter 
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Aſter ſhe had led this fort of life for ſome time, ſhe 
hearken'd to propoſals made by the duke of whom 
ſhe marry'd. This match kept up her rank; and it was 
for this reaſon that ſhe preferred him to others who were 
richer, and preſented themſelves to her in great numbers. 
When the propoſitions of marriage were made her, I 
had almoſt given over viſiting her ; and I at firſt heard 
the news with a great deal of ſatisfaction. The wrong 
ſteps ſhe had lately taken, and the little care ſhe had of 
her reputation, had wean'd my affections from her ſo far, 
that I concern d my ſelf very little about her. Notwith- 
ſtanding when [| ſaw ſhe was actually going to be marry'd, 
and did not condeſcend to communicate her deſign to me, 
though it was contrary to all the promiſes. ſhe had given, 
I had a ſecret ſpight againſt the negligence ſhe ſhew'd, 
and was willing to ſee how ſhe would bear my reproaches. 
] wrote her a long letter, and affected to ſeem. more 
troubled at her marriage than I really was ; I thought to 
ſhew nothing but reſentment in what I wro:e her, yet 
my paſſion not being quite extinguiſh'd, there mingled as 
much love in the compoſition as reſentment. 

The letter was not deliver'dto her till two or three days af- 
ter her marriage; and having heard nothing from her, I ſup- 
pos'd ſhe had either not read it, or ſcorn'd to anſwer it. I 
was making theſe concluſions upon her carriage one morning 
at day-break, when word was brought me that a woman 
from her demanded to ſpeak with me. It was ſhe her ſelf, 
and [ was extreamly ſurpriz'd to ſee her enter my cham- 
ber, diſguis'd like one of the ſiſters with the grey-hoods. 

She told me ſhe could not overcome the trouble my 
letter gave her ; and the better to demonſtrate the deſpair 
ſhe was in for having given me cauſe to complain of her, 
ſhe was come in perſon to aſſure me ſhe never had married, 
if ſhe thought I had really low d her. However, fince what 
was done could not be undone, ſhe would ſhew how dear 
I was to her, by the contempt ſhe had for her husband. 

- Tadmir'd at the fatality of my converſation with her, 
which always unavoidably ran on religious matters, and 
oblig'd me to act the part of a father · confeſſor. 

I have already mention'd the occafions ſhe had given 
me to to her, and I could not in this caſe do 
otherwiſe than to exhort her to live lovingly with her 
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husband, and reſume her former profeſſion of being de- - 
vout. 
| She did not expect any ſuch ſerious counſel from me: | © 
[ and anſwer'd me at firſt in a great fury: I inſiſted ſtill 
| on the propoſition with which I began, and repreſented Y} © 


to her, that the beſt thing ſhe could do was to make a I} 1 
vertue of neceſſity, and improve the affliction of an un- 
happy marriage for the good of her ſoul. 
It was not that I concern'd my ſelf much about her 
8 reputation, or her ſalvation, which prompted me to talk 
| | in this manner to her ; I had only a mind to puniſh her 
| for her inconſtancy, in putting her on leading a life which 
I believ'd ſhe was very averſe to, or ſhe would not have 
| thrown off the mask of religion, and given her ſelf to li- 
| berty or pleaſure. My advice had the effect I pretended 
| to defire ; ſhe took up again the veil of devotion : but 
| what I did not mean or expect by it, ſhe was devout and 
| religious to none but her husband; ſhe was not a whit 
the better for her profeſſion, and grew rather worſe and 
| worſe, as if ſhe believ'd that all things were juſtified by 
the holineſs of her pretences. 
The lady I am talking of was not the only devout 
n I knew at that time; my converſation for ſeve- 
| ral months with women of that character brought me 
| acquainted with many whoſe conduct, tho“ more regular 
to appearance, at the bottom was as unjuſtifiable as her's ; 
and I ſhall relate foime adventures, which tho' I had no 
. part, or a very little one in my ſelf, yet the reader will 
[| perceive they are not foreign to my deſign in writing the 
F memoirs of my life, which is to bring him acquainted 
| with the ſex. 
| The lady I ſhall firſt ſpeak of was recommended to me 
|| as a perſect model of virtue; her husband was a courtier, | 
from whom ſhe was ſeperated two or three years after 
her marriage, under pretence that her husband was a de- 
bauchee. I do not know whether he was ſo wicked as 
it was faid he was ; but it was well known, that this wo- 
man upon ſeparating from him was become miſtreſs of a 
very good fortune, and the poor man almoſt ſtary'd. He. 
complain'd every where that his wife was the cauſe 
his ruin ; that her ill humour and extravagance were the 
occaſion. of all the follies he committed e 
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the directors who govern'd her put her upon profuſe ex- 
pences, and were the only gainers by his wife's ill 
conduct. 

The wife being one of the devout, and the husband 
one of the wicked, no body hearken'd to his com- 
plaints ; they were condemn'd as the diſcourſes of one of 
the world, who endeavour'd to calumniate the godly. 

The lady, without having the leaſt regard for his 
wants and miſery, was prais'd by the whole town for 
her vertue and piety, and quietly enjoy d all the advan- 
tages which by her intereſt ſhe had procur'd at her ſepa- 
ration from him. All that ſhe would do for him after ſhe 
had got his eſtate, and pretended to have the ſole right 
to it, was to allow the miſerable wretch a pitiful penſion. 
He was reduc'd to live in lodgings ; he could ſcarce tell 
how to get ſubſiſtance, while his devout wife was leader 
in all works of charity, and was concern'd in all new 
foundations, and profuſely laviſh'd immenſe ſums to 
theſe pious purpoſes. 

It did not belong to me to decide whether or no the 
the lady was in the right in doing fo ; I ſhall only tell 
how I was ſcandaliz'd by her charitable extravagance ; 
and relate her delicacy, which I experienc'd in a jo 
I made to her houſe in company of one of her directors. 

She had a manor about ten or twelye leagues from 
Paris, where ſhe ſpent half the year: it was ſaid ſhe re- 
* tir'd to be out of the world, and to have the more leiſure 
for meditation. She engag'd me to viſit her, at the 
ſame time a certain prieit who paſt for an excellent di- 
rector went thither to pay her his ſpiritual devoirs. 

I can hardlyforbear laughing when I think on the ridi- 
culous care and precaution that was taken, that this holy 
man ſhould not be incommoded on the road. The coach 
he rode in was as eaſy as any could be of itſelf: but to make 
it more commodious; a ſort of bed was laid in it, on 
which he lay extended on ſoft cuſhions plac'd at proper 

- diſtances, to the end this righteous one might lie at his 
eaſe. His companion and I could ſcarce find room, 
though the coach would hold eight perſons very well. 
His companion was plac'd in one boot, and I in another ; 


I obtain'd leave for the benefit of the air, to put my 
hes 
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head behind the curtains, which were drawn all the 
way, for fear wn (gy tome roman cold. 1 

Thus we jogg'd on, ſtopping every two to 
leſſen the fiieigwe of the ns and to: give the Grecder 
opportunity to refreſh himſelf. The ſeat of the coach 
was full of comfits and cordials, and the pious perſonage 
was ſo temperate as to eat but three times of the fix that 
we ſtopp'd. 

I had very little converſation with him; for he ſeem'd 
wholly taken up, as he lay at length on his cuſhions, 
m giving thanks to the lord for his mercies to his un- 
worthy ſervant, and the bleſſing poui d down upon him: 
till at laſt ſleep clos d his eyes, and put anend to his de- 
vout ejaculations. te 

As ſoon as we arriv'd near the lady's caſtle whither Ig 
we were going, her people ran to give her notice of it. I y 
and ſhe came forth to meet us, accompany'd by two de- In 
vout ladies; who, when the director was got out of the I tc 
coach, took him under the arms to help him to mount I 
ſome ſteps which led to the hall, where they ſeated him I p 
in an elbow- chair to reſt himſelf, till he had recover'd tl 
ſtrength to get up to his apartment. When he was ſat, It 
a chamber maid, with low courteſtes, preſented him  { 
ſome ſoop to ſtay his ſtomach till ſupper. When he re- 
turn d the porringer, he happen'd to ſay that the ſoop Ila 
was a little too high ſeaſon'd: preſently the lady of the Y re 
houſe flew into ſuch a paſſion, as if ſhe would have killd h. 
the cook for his errors ſo angry was ſhe, that the fel - a; 
low ſhou!d have no more care how he ſeaſon'd the Þ 
prieſt's ſoop. The cook promis'd to mend his hand the Þ ti 

* 
al 


next time; and by the directer's mediation, who ſaid, 


one ſhould return good for evil, he was pardon'd. 

By the deſcription of his entertainment hitherto, the 
reader may judge how he was treated all the reſt of the time ¶ te 
that he flay'd there, which was about eight days: IF h 
never ſaw more plenty nor more delicacy. I admir'd the ir 
doctor's good ſtomach, that could diſpenſe with four ¶ ſi 
meals a day, one of which would have been ſufficient I tl 
for me. | b 

I could not forbear rally irg the lady on her extrava · I tc 
gance; who, to furniſh out the treats for the director, 2. 
had always, night and day, ſeveral men on horſeback rid- 
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ing poſt to and from Paris to fetch green peiſe, which 
vere then ararity, and coſt ten crowns a peck. 

The jefts that I was ſo free to make on this 
made them look on me as one of the profane; and from 
that time the lady would never admit me to partake 
of the good cheer which ſhe provided for her di- 
rector. 

The other devout perſons of the fair ſex whom I be- 
came acquainted with, differr'd very little from this; 
and I cannot -imagine how, with all their ſenſuality and 
intemperance, they could be fo blind as to think them- 
ſelves religious as to- other things. | 

I muſt confeſs I did not believe they were ſo ſtupid as 
to ſuffer themſelves to be betray d into any criminal plea- 
fures ; and I am perſwaded, that all the reſpe& which 
they paid their directors was merely out of the opi- 
nion they had of their ſanity. The good fathers ought 
to have corrected them, and reprov'd them for what 
was amiſs in their expence, and their cares about them: 
but it is rare for perſons to be fo ſcrupulous not to forgive 
themſelves a little ſenſuality and felf-love, eſpecially if 
they have no greater crimes lying on their con- 
ſciences. ET 

The lady I laſt mention'd was the friend of another 
lady altogether as devout, who behav'd her ſelf, with 
reſpect to her children, as ſhe did with relation to her 
husband: ſhe took no manner of care of their education; 
and while ſhe -kept a houſe and a plentiful table at 
Paris, ſhe put her children out to board in the coun- 
try at _ mean price, and that il- pay d, in a place 
where her ſons were bred up by ordinary maſters, little 
able to inſtruct them in what they ought to learn. 

This woman did the very e thing, as ſhe pre- 
tended, out of love "to another world, that my mother 
had done out of affeftion to this; and was more wicked 
in her pretence to godlineſs, than my mother in the pur- 
ſuit of her pleaſures. She obliged her children to ſhut 
themſelves up in religious houſes ; and that ſort of life 
being againſt their humours, brought them almoſt all 
to miſerable ends: ſome of them dy d of grief, others, 
after having jump'd over the walls, led a wandring va- 

zabond life, travell'd into ſtrange countrics, and were 
never 
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never heard of However, no body durſt make mention 
of them to their mother, who liv d without ſcruple, buly- 
ing her ſelf wholly about the good works which ſhe 
reckon d neceſſary for ſalvation, while ſhe was deficient in 
the moſt eſſential duties. 

Sometimes I would fain have repreſented to her how 
much ſhe was to blame to negle& her own off-ſpring: 
but | conſider'd it did not belong to me to reprove thoſe 
who were noted for their devotion; and I knew very 
well, that to acquire the reputation of an able man with 
theſe devouts, one muſt never adviſe them to any thing 
that does not flatter their affectation of godlineſs. 

I confeſs this did not very much increaſe my good 
opinion of the devout ; and ſo many good works to ſo 
little purpoſe put all thoughts of devotion out of my head. 


It was my misfortune to light upon the worſt of the 


profeſſion ; for if there are ſome who are a ſcandal to 
it, there are others who are an honour ; and if I had 
known theſe latter ſooner, perhaps I had not deferr'd my 
retirement to the laſt of my days. 
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A LL my views now tended towards making my 
fortune; I appiy'd my ſelf earneſtly to the bu- 
ſineſs I had undertaken, and for a whole year I had not 
one intrigue; I minded only my arms, and ſtudied the 
art of war, reſolving no more to trouble my ſelf about the 
ſex; and I believed once that I ſhould keep my reſo- 
lutions, ſo little did I know my own ſtrength in the mat- 
ter of love. 

I ſerv'd in Catalonia under the prince of Conti, and 
aſſiſted the count de Merinwille in driving the enemy 
from before Solſone, I was commanded from thence to 
join the duke of Yendo/me's army, who being put on ſhip- 
board, attack'd and defeated the Spaniſb fleet near Barce- 
na. My brother made his campaign in Flanders, and was 
at the taking of Conde, andSt. Guillain. The king gave 
him a penſion of twelve thouſand franks, and he was ſo 
generous as to deſire it might be divided betwixt him and 
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me; by this means I got a warrant for a penſion of two 
20 crowns, = gratuity I ever receiv'd from 
the court, and for that I was indebted to none but my 
brother. It was not my fortune to be a favourite ; and 
beſides, I found that howeyer the mini ters might carry 
it civilly towards me, they had not forgot I was once on 
the prince's ſide. Ws 

My brother, who would feign have made me rich, 
thought it was my intzreſt to _y again; and know» 
ing that he had never been ſo eaſy in his circumſtances 
had it not been for the fortune his wife brought him, 
he imagin'd that I ſtood in need of the ſame aſſiſtance; 
he propos'd to me a young woman who was of no great 
quality, but ſhe wanted not for wealth, which was what 
he aim d at by putting me ona ſecond marriage. He 
believ'd I ſhould find it no hard matter to gain the good 
will of the damſel, ſhe having reſuſed ſeveral gentlemen 
* long robe, declaring ſhe would have none but. a 
oldier. 

I had not naturally much inclination to marriage; and 
beſides I did not think it ſo neceſſary to be rich as my 
brother did. However, being free from intrigues, and 
reſolving never to engage my {elf in one for the future, I 
Learken'd to the propoſals he made me ; and tried my en- 
deavours to get the love of the lady, and the good-will 
of her relations: ſhe was neither fair nor well-ſhap'd;z 
yet ſhe had been flatter'd ſo much by thoſe that had 
courted her for her eſtate, that ſhe fancy'd her ſelf as 
handſome as the faireſt. 

I could not imagine that a woman, who, as often as 
ſhe look'd in her glaſs muſt be convinc'd of her uglineſs, 
could expect to be complimented on her beauty; where- 
fore I ſaid little to her on that ſubject. I contented my 
ſelf with calling her aimable, and to ſwear ſhe was the 
only perſon who was lovely in eyes. This was not enough; 
ſhe had vow'd not to marry any man who did not think 
her handſome; and my compliments, how ſincere ſo- 
ever, did not content her. : 

Who would imagine that ſuch a trifle ſhould be the 
occaſion of breaking off a match that might have been 
ſo advantagious to me! had I been taught my leſſon, 
might have compared 1 the fair Hellen, * 
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have coſt me litile to have done, had I known it was ex- 


pected from me; but I ſhould never have imagin'd it, 
and in truth ſhould have thought ſhe would take for 
Irony every thing ſaid in commendation of her beau- 


ty. ' 

i Yet this ſhe had the vanity to expect; and perceiving 

that I neither prais'd her eyes, her ſhape, nor her com- 
lexion, ſhe went to her parents and told them I was a 
rute, without manners, or Civility, and that ſhe would 

never marry me. She puſh'd the matter even farther; 

and to puniſh me for not calling her handſome, ſhe drew 

my picture to ſeem as ridiculous as her own; ſhe faid I 


| was proud of my fine airs, and beliey'd there was no ſuch 


thin ; as a handſome woman in the world: all the town 
could have contradicted her, there were but tos many 
proofs that ſhe was out in my character, and that I did 
net deſerve ſuch reproaches from the ſex. 

My brother hearing the girl was diſſatisfy d with me, 
ask'd me-what I had faid to her? and I told him. It 


__ was with difficulty that he beliey'd it; but at length he 


told me it was yet in my power to reconcile my ſelf, 
there being nothing requir'd of me to make my ſelf 
agrecable to her than to fwear ſhe was handſome ; that 
I was very happy to have ſo eaſy a method of making 
my court to her; that he advis'd me not to differ with 
her about trifle; but, on the contrary, to tell her upon 
all occaſions, I thought her a perfect beauty. 

As much as the reader may be ſurpriz'd at the whim- 
ficalneſs of this girl, he will wonder wore at my own, 
in refuſing to do what my brother would have me. I 

roteſted I could never be ſo complaifant ; acknow- 
fedging, if 1 had known as much at firſt, perhaps I 
might have done it; but it was too late: and beſides, as 
rich as ſhe was, I could not perfwade my ſelf to marry 
A young woman fo blind to her own imperfections, and 
Io unreaſonably conceited of her charms. 

My brother ſaid I was more a foot than ſhe, and it 
may be he was in the right; however, the matter 
retted there; and I venture by relating it of being 

thought beth cbſtinate and ridiculcus. It is true, I did not 
Care to marry; and was afraid that a wife ſo conceited 
on 10 little beauty, might be as blind in other * 
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of more importance. The buſineſs broke of, and 
every body knowing the reaſon of it, the poor girl be- 
came the jeſt of the publick ; as for my ſelf, L 
found perſons who commended my reſolution. My 
miſtreſs was the ſubject of raillery in all converſations 3 
and ſhe not only declared her ſelf my enemy, but 
engag'd on her fide all the homely women, who would 
be thought beauties; and it may well be judg'd 1 was 
engag d againſt a ſtrong party. 

This accident did me a diſſervice for ſome time with 
the Ladies; they look'd upon me as a philoſopher who 
could not difſemble his ſentiments ; and the faireſt of 
them were afraid of me, believing they had not beauty 
enough to appear fair in my eyes. Happy for me had 
their fear and diſtruſt laſted ſo long that they might al- 
ways have hated me; but to my misfortune I met with 
women who pardon'd my freedom, and who appear'd 
to me ſo lovely that I might juſtly call them fair; and 
ſo fair, that I could not help thinking them lovely. 

One of theſe was a princeis; her rank was ſo exalted. 
that I never durſt pretend to have lov'd her, if ſhe had 
not given me reaſon to believe that ſhe was very willin 
that I ſhould love her. She ſought to have ſome diſcourſe 
with me on the ſubje& of my quarrel with the damſel I 
have mention'd ; and having confeſt to her, that I had 
no other reaſon for it than what the whole town knew 5 
I mean, that I could not bring my ſelf to call her fair; 
the prinecſs laugh'd out aloud ; and then recollecting her 
ſelf, ſhe look'd ſeriouſly on me, faying, awo man might 
be proud of being belov'd by ſuch a man as I was, who 
could not deſcend to diflimulation ; for ſhe may very well 
believe he lov'd her if he vouchſafed to tell her ſo; and 
I confeſs, that in an age when men make ſo little of 
betraying weak women, I ſhould be well enough pleas'd 
with ſo fingular a character as your's is; and ſhould envy 
the fortune: of the woman to whom you could ſay, I 
love. 

I fancy'd ſhe ſeem'd a little diſorder'd in ſaying theſe . 
laſt words; and flatter'd my ſelf, that ſhe did it to en- 
courage me to make her ſuch a declaration ; however i 
kept my thoughts to my ſelf, and was unwilling to give 
way to the paſſion which — till I 1 
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- acquainted with her. I reply'd, what, madam, will a 
man get by being ſincere with the fair ſex, who are ge- 
_ nerally ſpeaking more faithleſs than men ? my ſincerity will 
cnly help me to be the more eaſily deluded by them; 
and I own I have been ſo often deceived, that before I 
- can reſolve tobe in love again, I muſt be aſſured that the 
: N I would love is as juſt and honeſt as my ſelf. 
- oP 


ou believe, Madam, added I, there are any ladies of 


ſuch a character? The princeſs anſwer' d, I know not 
what to fay as to other women; but as to my ſelf, I am 
perfectly of the ſame opinion as you are; and if I once 
ſuffer a man to believe that I love him, he- may depend 
upon my affeQions as that in which he can never be de- 
. ceiv'd. Ah! madam, how unhappy, ſaid I, are you if 
_ you are of this diſpoſition, you muſt either - never love, 
or muſt be betray'd by your lovers; and either of them 
is a ſad misfortune to fo fair and fo lovely a princeſs as 


_ you re. How,. far, (ſhe interrupted me) dare you ven- 
ture to call me fair? - is it thus you ſhew your plain deal- 


ing? Madam, I.reply'd, I cannot diſſemble my fenti- 
ments; I have call'd you-fair, and I cannot ſuppoſe there 
is any one. ſo bliad as not to acknowledge and proclaim 
your beauty, You. pleaſe me, ſaid ſhe, in giving me 
this af : Fhave had a mind to be handiome, and 
on your word IJ. will believe I am. Why do you rally 
me, madam, I. anſwer'd her with ſome confuſion ? 1 
could not proceed; which. the princeſs perceiving, ask'd 
what was the matter with me, I am mi , madam, 


reply d I, and more miſerable than you- would think ; 


. 1 would avoid love as the moſt dangerous rock that I 
could ſtrike on; and this very minute I find I am more 


in love; than ever I was in my life. At leaſt then, ſaid 
the princeſs, Jet me know the lady's name, No, ma- 


dam, I anſwer'd, no body ſhall know my madneſs ; for 
I muſt certainly be look'd upon as one diſtracted, ſhould 


is-yery violent fure to have ſuch ſtrange effects: you 
ſhall not lay your madneſs at my door; ſo you may 
withdraw 1t you pleaſe. She role up at theſe words; 

".————ij 


and I. went without dating to look upon b 
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As ſoon as I got home I recollected in my memory all 
this converſation, and imagin'd the princeſs had only 
fallen upon it for her diverſion: I blam'd my ſelf for 
fancying ſhe was willing that I ſhould love her ; and not 
doubting,. by the manner of her parting with me, that 
ſhe guels'd, if I had ſtay'd, I ſhould have declar d my 
love : I ſuppos'd ſhe meant to prevent it by permitting 
me to leave her; for which reaſon, not ta diſpleaſe her 
further, [ reſolved to name another if erer ſhe ask'd me 
who it was that I had ſuch a paſſian for. 

The next day 1 ſaw: her at the queen's apartment; 
ſhe contriv'd a way to come near me without being 
taken notice of; ſhe inquir d if my brain was ſtill turn'd, . 
and what was become of my love? I made her no an'wer; - 
and had ſuch an aſſurance in my ſelf of her purpoſing 
only to laugh at me, that I was vex'd to my. very heart. 

Ihe pri.c:iz ſeeing 1 would not ſpeak a word, ſaid, 
it is in vain for you to hold your tongue: I know whom 
you are in love with, and have her picture in my pocket: 
I will give it you on condtition you ſhew it no body, 
and never ſay you had it of me. She left me when ſne 
had put it in my hands; on taking it I had not the 
to make her one word of anſwer. As ſcoon as it was 
in my poſſeſſion, I went out, impatient. o ſee. whom it 
„ overjoy'd when I ſaw ber 

How was I ſurpriz'd joy'd 'w 
own picture: then indeed my brain turn'd, I did not 
queſtion but I was belov'd, and gave my ſelf up wholly 
to the pleaſant contemplation of what would follow. I 
committed all the extravagancies that lovers are guilty of 
on ſuch like occaſions; I found all my experience in 
the buſineſs of love to ſignify nothing: { won fond and 
as fooliſh as if it had been my firſt paſſion : I kiſfd the - 
picture a hundred times, I kneel'd down before it, talk'd d 
to it, and ſwore eternal truth. -. | 

Thus I ſpent all the:day, and at night went to wait 
on the princeſs; but I could not be admitted to her pre- 
ſence. Whatever intreaties I made uſe of, all the re- 
turn I could get from her was, ſhe was retir'd, and would 
ſee me on the morrow at the queen's a 


I fell into deſpair her making an appointment. 
at a place where 1 could ave no fade, omar 
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with her; yet I was forc'd to content my ſelf. I came 

early to the queen's apartment, ſhe enter d ſoon after, 
and paſſing along faid, well, fir, will you depend upon 
me, am not I acquainted with all your ſecrets? no, mad- 
am, I reply'd, you do not know all; and 1 want an op- 
portunity to acquaint you with the reſt. I would know 
no more, ſaid the princeſs, and I can eafily gueſs what 
you would ſay to me; and you are not ignorant that I 
cannot and ought not to hear you. I expect you will re- 
ſtore the picture, I will ſend a valet de chambre to you 
for it to morrow ; pray give it him ſeal d up: ſaying 
theſe words ſhe. left me, and I could not tell what to 
make of her proceeding : I try*d to have another fight of 
her that day, but it was to no purpoſe. 

On the morrow ſhe ſent her valet; to whom I gave 
for anſwer, that I had not what his lady demanded of 
me: and at that time I would rather have parted with 
my life than with the picture. The valet went home, 
and two hours after return'd with this billet from the 
princeſs. 


I Know, fir, you took up the pifure I drop yeſterday 
hea 


in the queen's lodgings; I beg you to reflore it by the 

rer, unleſs you would have me make a noiſe of it. I 

believe you are a man of too much honour to do an action 

unworthy a gentleman : think on it, and remember the re- 

ſpe you owe me ; for poſitively I vill have the picture, 

and if you refuſe to give it me by fair means I ſhall make 
uſe of force. 


It was above an hour before I could come to a reſoluti- 
on what to do; and the valer ſtorm'd that I made him 
wait ſo long. Perhaps, faid I, ſhe does it to try me, and 
ſee whether I love her by my refuſal to obey her. But 
no, the letter is too poſitive ; and I ſhall better ſhew that 
I love by obeying her, I fix'd here, and reſolv'd to 
ſend her back the picture with the following lines. 


Obey you, madam ; and you need not put me in mind of 
the reſpect I owe you. What you have ſeen of me it 


Sufficient to aſſure you, that J. ſhall ſerve you with an im- 
plicit obedience. I doubt not you will ſuddenty demand 7 
„ 
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Eſe, fince you have already taken from me that, which is 
wuch dearer than my blood, O 


I had no ſooner return'd the picture with this letter, 
than I began to imagine I had been guilty of the fooliſheſt 
thing I ever did in my life; and I would have given all 
that I was worth to have had it again in my poſſeſſion. 
She will think, faid I to my ſelf, that I have very little 
love for her, ſince I could fo eaſily part with a preſent 
ſhe had ſo gallantly given me. She will reckon me a 
coxcomb not to perceive that ſhe requir d it of me, onl 
to make a trial how 1 valued it: I could find no excuſe 
for what I bad done, and was ready to run mad when I 
reflected how ſtupid I was to obey her. I believed that 
after this I muſt not hope to be belov'd, nor even eſteem'd. 
by the princeſs ; and more than ever reſolv d to ſtifle my 
love for her. 

But it was too late; and I perceiv'd, that perſons ſo- 
much above us are capable of inſpiring a paſſion quits 
different from other wemen. The love of a princeſs is a 
ſort of inchantment; and I had not till then known the 
charms of ſuch an exalted amour, How wretched was I 
in my own opinion, to have loſt all that I had to pleaſe 
me in this new paſſion by my fooliſh obedience ! I never 
was fo heartily griev'd, not doubting but the princeſs 
would ever after treat me as a blockhead. I was ſo a- 
ſham'd of my ſelf, I durſt not wait upon her, nor even 
look her in the face when I ſaw her at the queen's a- 
partment. She perceiv'd my grief and my confuſion ; 
and bid her man tell me that I ſhould wait for her at the 
breaking up of the aſſembly, for ſhe wanted to ſpeak 
with me.. 

She told me, with a free air, I had done very well to- 
ſend back her picture ; that ſhe did not doubt it had 
coſt me dear to part with it; but ſhe rejoyc'd to ſee I 
was ready to pay her a blind ſubmiſſion, that ſo it was 
ſhe would be belov' d; and ſhe would have a greater 
deference for me thanany man in the world, provided my 
love did not make a fool of me, and that I always 
obey'd her commands. | 

Theſe words raiſed me to life again, and I was ſo 
pleaſed to find all my conjettures falſe, . that I 1 
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would never deſire any other reward for the extream paſſion 
I had for her, but the pleaſure of loving her: as for the reſt, 
ſhe might do what ſhe would with me. She anſwer'd, love 
and obey me, and I will not be ungratefu], I begg'd her 
to give me leave to write to her, and to watch for op- 
portunities to wait on her. She would not ſuffer the one 


or the other, ſaying, I ſhould leave the management of 


the matter to her, and it ſhould be to my content. 

After we had this converſation, I perceiv'd ſhe avoided 
me; and in fifteen days time I could not get ſo much as 
a look from her. I did not know what to make of ſuch 
a ſtrange ſort of carriage; but I thought ſhe did not love 
me, or ſhe would not have had ſuch a command cf her 
ſelf. In a little more than a fortnight ſhe ſent to let me 
know ſhe would ſpeak with me in a garden, where ſhe 
was walking with a great many followers, whom ſhe left, 
and taking me aſide, looking ſeriouſly. upon me ask'd if 
T till lov'd her? I 4 _ I never change ; 
and that my paſſion for her was ſo t, it was impoſ- 
ſible it — receive any add ition 4 that it was — 
wiſe impoſſible for me to maintain any longer a love 
without hope ;. and ſhe would certainly be the cauſe of 
my death if ſhe did not at leaſt ſuffer me to fee her and 
to ſpeak to her. She reply d, I expect ſomething more 
from you than all this: I look for conſiderable ſervices ; 
if you love me, you muſt deliver me from a man whom I 
hate, and who has affronted me. Have you courage enough 
to fight him ? I pray'd her to name me the man; and as 
dangerous as it was for me to engage in a duel, at a time 
when ſingle combats were ſo rigorouſly forbidden, yet I 

pak by all thoſe confiderations if ſhe would have me 
Sght. It is enough, faid ſhe, another time I will tell you 
more; but keep this ſecret, and ſtay till you hear from 


me. She then return'd to her company, giving me no 


982 to inform my ſelf further about the matter. 

wo days aſter, ſne ſent for me again, to come to her in 
the ſame garden; and having oblig'd me to ſwear that 
nothing ſhould be too difficult for me to ſerve her in, to 
the utmoſt of my power, ſhe put into my hands, a parcel 


of letters, which a woman of very high kg 4 had 
me read 


written to a man whom ſhe lov'd : ſhe m 
them; and I found them written with ſuch a paſſion and 
42 
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in Tuch a manner, that if 'd, the 
would infallibly loſe her A mans 


Aſter I had run them over, ſhe told me ſhe gave them 


to me that I might ſhew them to all the world, What 
reaſon, madam, faid I, have you to do this lady ſo much 
harm? ſhe reply'd, I have good reaſon to expoſe her : and 
beſides, 1 know no other way to raiſe a quarrel between 
you and the man with whom I would have you fight, 
and to whom theſe letters are written, When he hears 
that you are the perſon who ſhewed the letters about, 
he will preſently ſend you a challenge, and I am ſure 
you will kill him if he dares you. 

Theſe words ftruck me dumb with aſtoniſhment. The 


princeſs finding I made her no anſwer, ſnateb d che letters 


out of my hand ; and cry'd out with a deal of fury, that 
ſhe perceiv'd I did not love her, ſince I was at a ſtand 
whether I ſhould obey her or not. 

I confeſs I was aſham'd of the propoſal-; and the love 
that ſhe had inſpir'd me with, was incapable of hiding 
the baſeneſs of the action ſhe requir'd of me. I knew 
the lady who wrote the letters, and was one of her friends; 
but ſuppoſing ſhe had been a ſtranger, a lady's honour 
being in the caſe, was a ſufficient reaſon againſt publiſtr- 
ing them; and I thought my ſelf oblig d to have ſo much 


regard for every one's reputation: ſuch always hath - 


been my character; and tho' I may have often been de- 


ceived by women, it never was owing to my want of re- 


ſpeR for the ſex. 

1 did what I could to convince the prineeſs, that it 
was below her to ruin the good-name of any womarr: 
and when I ſax ſhe would hearken to nothing of that 
nature, I continu'd my diſcourſe thus: if you had de- 
manded my life, madam, I would have facrific'd it to 
you; but 1 ſhould not deſerve your eſteem could I be 
guilty of ſo baſe a complacency, as to obey your com · 
mands in this particular, 

I ſpoke theſe words in ſuch a manner, that ſhe might 


perceive I intended to refuſe her: and I own, that at that. 


inftant I felt all the flames that ſhe had kindled in my 

breaſt to be extinguiſh'd. It was not generoſity onl 

ti at caus'd this alxeration ; 1 was ſatisfy'd ſhe was not 
* 5 


9 


1. 4 J 
earnchh to have the lady defam'd, and her lover murder'd, 
but becauſe ſhe was jealous of both of them; which alto- 
gether made me reſolve rather to break with her, than to 
Veld to what ſhe defired of me. 


I expected to be overwhelm'd with reproaches ; but I 


was very much ſurpriz'd after ſhe had ſeveral times ask'd 


me, if I was in good earneſt when I refus'd ; and I told 


| her as often, that ſo baſe an action was below her ſelf 
and me; to ſee her look ſmiling on me, and with | 


2 air to aſſure me, ſhe rejo cd to find that love 
left me ſo much the free uſe of my reaſon that I was 
incapable of doing any thing unworthy a brave man; 
that ſhe propos d it to me only to try me; that the lady, 
whoſe letters ſhe had ſhewn me, was her intimate friend ; 
that the letters were fictitious; and ſhe had never receiy'd 
ſo great injuries from the perſon to whom they were di- 
rected as to defire his death; on the contrary ſhe wiſh'd 


him well; and what ſhe had done now was ta know me 


better. 

She ſpoke this with ſo much ſeeming ſincerity, that I 
did not doubt but that every thing was as ſhe had given 
me to underſtand. I chid her a little, as handſomly as I 
could, for putting me to ſuch a proof ; and forgetting 
the ill opinion I had of her, while ſhe perſiſted in de- 
manding ſuch an unreaſonable thing of me, with my 
former eſteem all my former paſhon return'd ; I was 
— with my ſelf for being ſo bold as not to ſhrink 

m my duty, or diſpute whether I ſhould obey her or 
not; and believ'd ſhe ought both to eſteem and love me 
the more. 

I earneſtly intreated her, ſince ſhe knewall my keart, 
to tell me what ſhe would have become of me; whether 
ſhe would always deny me the joy of ſeeing her; and 
ſhewing her how much I deſery'd by my zeal and con- 
ftancy ; ſhe reply'd, ſhe would have me love her always, 
and that it was recompence enough for a perſon of her 
Tank to permit me to love her, without pretending to 
any tui g more. I told her I ſaw plainly ſhe meant to 
be the death of me; and as exalted as her ſtation was, I 
could not live unleſs ſhe flatter'd me with hopes of being 
helov'd. She anſwer'd, that time brought forth all 
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things ; and if I was conſtant, I ſhould not repent loving 
her ; .that ſhe had more value and more inclination tor 
me than for any man; that ſhe was ſ at the inequali- 
ty of our conditions; however, fince I d to do any 
thing unworthy my ſelf, I ought not to take it ill if ſhe 
did nothing. but what was worthy of her. This was all 
J could get out of her, and I withdrew more amorous 
and more deſponding than ever. 

J heard, two or three days afterwards, that the letters 
ſhe had ſhewn me were become publick at court, that 
copies of them were handed about; and it was ſaid there; 
that I was the man who firſt divulged them. 

The lady who was faid to be the author, comphin'd ta 
my brother, as if I had been the perſon who publiſt'd - 
them at court. My brother ſpoke of it to me, and I 
told him all that paſs'd between the princeſs and me; 
there being no way more likely to convince him that I 
had not publiſh'd the letters, than to acquaint him how 
J had refus'd ſach a baſe employment. 

My brother ſaid it muſt be the princeſs her ſelf that 
had 1 them to the world, and had laid the blame of 
it upon me. We conſulted together a long while how 
we might undeceive the publick; my brother ſaid, he 
knew no other way but to inform the queen of my dif. 
courſe with the princeſs ; for when her majeſty was ſatiſ- 
fy'd of my innocence, I ſhould eaſily clear my ſelf to the 
world: however, whether I did or no, it was neceſ- 
fary that the queen ſhould know the truth of the mat- 
ter. 
I ſaw a great many inconveniencies in letting the queen - 
know more of the buſineſs ; I muſt bv this means inform 
her, that the princeſs her ſelf had publiſh'd the letters. 
was not againſt doing it out of any eſteem or love for 
her: I perceiv'd all that ſhe deſign'd by. flattering me 
with the hopes of her favour, was to engage me, whether 
I would or not, in this unfortunate affair ; and I hated her 
for it more than ever I had lov'd her. I anſwer'd my 
brother, it was reaſonable I ſhould wait on the princels 
before I ſaid any thing of it to the queen; and to know 
of her if the had ſhewn the letters, and ſpread about 
that they came out of my hands; my brother was of — 
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— opinion, and I endeayour'd to procure a fight of 
1 had a great deal of trouble to ſucceed in it; at laſt I 
met her as ſhe was going into her coach. As ſoon as ſhe 
taw me the call'd to me, and, in preſence of ane of her 
women who was with her, ſpoke to me thus : I gueſs 
what you have to ſay to me; but I aſſure you, it was 
not I that ſhew'd the letters you gave me, you muſt have 
ſhewn them to others your ſelf ; for this young woman 
can teſtify, that thoſe which you gave me in the garden. 
ſome time ago, are ſtill in my poſſeſſion, and that 1 have 
ſhewn them to no body. How, madam, I reply d, did 
I give you any ſuch letters ? ſhe anſwer' d, it is to na. 
Purpoſe to deny it ; did not this girl ſee you give them 
to me ? It is enough I tell you I did not ſhew them, and 
you ought to be ſatisfy d, fince I condeſcend to make you. 


this aflurance: I have no more to ſay to you, and you 


may ſeek your revenge where you will. Saying theſe 
words ſhe left me, bad her coachman drive on. 

It is impoſſible toexpreſs the confuſion and rage I was 
in; I found ſhedid not care what I thought of her; and too 
late pepented of my vanity in loving a perſon of her rank. 
I ſaw then how a man expoſeth himſelf in forgettin 
his own condition to ſuch a degree ; and was tco w 
convinc'd of this truth, that it is not ſafe for any perſons 
to equal themſelves with princes. I return'd home re- 
ſolving to wait upon the queen; but I was ſcarce got 
into my lodgings, before a gentleman came to me with 
2 challenge from him to w hom the letters were directed. 
He told me the gentieman would meet me on the morrow 
in ſuch a place, and that himſelf was to be his ſecond; 
with which I would do well to provide my ſelf. 

I faid to the gentleman that brought me this meſſage, 
that he re ded not to miſtruſt my courage; yet I was not 
willing to fight till I had inform'd the perſon that ſent 
me the challenge, what little cauſe he bad to be angry 
with me: and when I had come to an underſtanding 
with him in the affair, 1 would do whatever he could de- 
fire of me. The gentleman promis'd me to tell bis 
triend all that I had faid to him; and if I was not willing 
10 go abroad, he would bring him to me in an hour's 

ume. 
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time. I reply 'd, I wonld wait for him; and ſoon after 
they came together. 

Inſtead of deferring the bufineſs till the next day, I 
found the gentleman in ſuch an ill humour, that I thought 
we ſhould bave decided the controverſy before we part- 
ed: for I anſwer'd him in as high a tone as he ſpoke to 
me. I afſur'd him, that I had not only not publiſh'd the 
letters, but that I had always taken the part of the lady 
who was ſaid to have written them; and I would 

ive any one the lie who durſt affirm that they came 

m me. He reply'd, go then and wait on the princeſs, 
naming her of whom I have ſpoken, for ſhe had them of 

ou. 

5 What this man asked of me was very juſt, he did but 
take me at my word. However, as the princeſs had be- 
fore the aſſurance to tell me to my face, that it was I 
who had given her the letters, I fear'd ſhe would aſſert 
the ſame in the preſence of him whom I would have un- 
deceiv'd : beſides, it was not very eaſy to give a prin- 
cefs of her rank the lie; and I was afraid that my dila- 
torineſs wou'd make the man that had challeng'd me 
ſuſpe& I endeavour d to avoid engaging with him. I 
therefore anſwer d, that what he had propos'd to me 
would wane. Far por r 
the matter decided, I had as begin it by giving him 
the pleaſure of being beaten ; that I had defir'd to ſee 
him only to acquaint him with the truth of the buſineſs ; 
and that he ought to have taken my word ; but if he 
wanted any further ſatis faction I would give it him with 
{word in hand. He accepted of my propoſal, and we 
agreed to meet the next day at a certain time and place 
which he appointed : we reſolved to - aq ſingle, becauſe 
we would not engage any other pe in this affair, 
and were willing to it as private as poflible ; for in 
truth, nothing ever ſeem'd more unjuſt and ridiculous to 
me than the cuſtom of __ with ſo much buſtle, 
which might be eafily avoided ; and of engaging two 
perſons in a quarrel who have no difference with one ano- 
ther 


This caution was the cauſe that our duel was not 
known: I received firſt a wound in my arm, and gave 
my antagoniſt ſuch a puſh which enter'd his — 
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diſabled him. I did not ſtand upon obliging him to beg 


his life ; as ſoon as I ſaw he was not in a condition to con- 
tinue the fight, I thought only of helping him. Nei- 
ther of our wounds were dangerous ; we both wrap'd 


our ſelves up in our cloaks, and went into his coach, which 


waited for him at a place where the coachman might not 
ſee us. We met the gentleman that brought me the 
challenge the day before: he came to part us; and 
we told him, ſmiling, that he ſhould come into the 
coach, for all was over. We went to my lodgings, or- 
der'd ſomething for breakfaſt, and preſently ſent for a 
ſurgeon who had formerly ſerv'd me: he dreſſed our 
wounds, and we were forc'd for ſome time to have our 
arms ty'd up in a ſcarf. We reported abroad, that as 
we two were a going two leagues from Paris, our coach 
overturn'd, that one of as had his ſhoulder put out, and 
the other receiv'd a wound in his arm. Every body be- 
liev'd what we ſaid ; and none was ſo inquiſitive as to 
examine further into this buſineſs. 

Thus we were more fortunate than we deſerv'd ; but 
by the manner of my being engag'd in this combat, one 


may perceive the ſad condition of the nobility, to be- 


lieve that the point of honour conſiſts in demanding, on 
the leaſt ſhadow of an affront, ſuch whimſical ſatisfaQi- 
on. When they are once challeng'd, there is no wa 
of avoiding a duel ; and if I had refus'd this, I — 
the world wou'd have ſpoken meanly of my courage. 
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Wi our wounds were bound up, and we had 
reaſon to believe there was no danger of our 
being arreſted, we talk'd over the ſubject of our diffe- 
rence, We had been good friends till this duel; and 
our friendſhip increas'd, atter we had told one another all 
that we knew concerning the adventure tat made us 
quarrel. I underitood what the princeſs deſiga d by 
pub iſhing the letters; and that ſhe had not fue d me 
to love ler, but out of a deſire that I might ſerve her in 


eve. Se. 


I can 
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1 can relate the whole affair in a few words; and ſince 


ſome perſons now living were engag'd in it, I think it 
Ke en to give them fiftitious names. The pri 


I ſhall call Aſpafia, the friend with whom I fought Ce- 


lidan, and the lady who wrote the letters Cleonice; a 
fourth perſon whom I muſt neceſſarily mention in tais 
little adventure, I ſhall diſtinguiſh by another name; and 
report it leſs with a deſign to tell what of it relates to me, 
than to ſhew that if thoſe who have to do with women 
muſt beware of rocks ; thoſe rocks are moſt inevitable 
and moſt dangerous with princeſſes. ; 
Aſpafia's birth was ſo exalted, that ſhe could not with- 
out demeanin7 her ſelf, think of marrying any one be- 
low a ſovereign, or at leaſt a prince of high rank. She 
was witty and ambitious; and her ambition was the 
more reaſonable, becauſe her riches were immenſe ; her 
wealth hindred her marrying out of the kingdom, 
and her ambition would not let her marry in France. 
The government would not let her carry ſo much trea- 
ſure as ſhe was poſſeſs d of out of the nation; and it was 
fear'd if ſhe marry'd in France, ſhe might inſpire her hus- 
band with her own ambition, and enable him by the 
vaſt eſtate which ſhe brought him, to attempt any thing. 
Theſe reafons loſt her all the matches that were propos'd 
to her : ſhe was already very near thirty, and being wea- 
ry of a ſtate of life which did not at all anſwer her am- 
bution, ſhe reſoly'd to engage in an intrigue, by which 
ſhe reduc'd all thoſe that had any power in the diſpoſal 
of her, to a neceſſity of marrying her. Next to a ſo- 
vereign prince, none could pretend to her more lawful- 
ly than prince Aurelian her kinſm n, who indeed was 
not ſo rich, but his birth was of a degree ſomewhat. 
higher than her own. She ſtudy'd to pleaſe, and to ren- 
der her ſelf agreeable to him, yet all her endeavours 
were in vain; the prince was a great deal younger than 
ſhe, ſo there were no hopes that her beauty would have 
any great effect upou aim. 
Tough, as has been ſeen, I have prais'd her beauty 
elſewhere, and on her account got over the ſcruple that 


loſt me the match I have mentioa'd, yet it is true enough 


that ſhe was too old to paſs for fair; and I had never 
Even her that quality, had 1 not been duzled by her 
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ether of a princeſs. She was ſo juſt to her felf as'to 
gueſs that intereſt would have more power on Azrelian's 
mind than the charms of her beauty, which was wear- 
ing. She bribed all thoſe who had any influence upon 
him, to repreſent what advantage it would be to him to 
marry a princeſs ſo rich as ſhe was. 

Aurelian, whoſe fortune depended on uncertain penſi- 
ons, was glad to hear of a way to mend it: he promus'd 
to emit nothing that could aſſiſt him in this marriage; 
but the means he made uſe of to ſucceed, were thoſe 
ruin'd his hopes; by which we may once more have a 
proof of the capriciouſneſs and vanity of women. 

Aurelian was gallant, he fancy d to marry the prin- 
ceſs, he muſt appear to be amorous of her; and fo well 
he counterfeited a violent paſſion, that the princeſs for- 
got her own defects, and began to think ſhe had been un- 
juſt to her charms. She believ'd really that Aurelian 
lov'd her ; this imagination made her more delicate and: 
jealous than ſhe would have been, if ſhe had all along 
ſuppos d that he had only his intereſt in view. She en- 


' deavour'd to find out in the prince all that devotion and 


officiouſneſs which are to be met with -in real lovers ; 
but ſhe was diſappointed in her ſearch: the prince was. 
in an age that is incapable of conſtraint, and could not 
have ſo much complacency for her as ſhe required. To 
fay truth, although he had been in more advanc'd years, 
I queſtion if he could have been reduc'd to ſuch a ftate 
of ſlavery ; for one can give no better name to the treat- 
ment which ſhe gave thoſe whom ſhe believ'd to be in 
love with her. 

In the miſtake ſhe was in, it was not long before ſhe- 
quarrel'd with the prince: ſhe had a hundred ſpies a- 
bout him, who inform'd her of all the ſteps that he 
took ; and every time they met; they ſpentit all in exa- 
minations and reproaches. The prince grew weary of 
making her believe he loy'd her; and not being able to 
bring himſelf to purchaſe her riches at ſuch a dear rate, 
he affected to love to another, and addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to Cleonice, one of the faireſt ladies at court. 

Cleonice knew well enough that the prince's love would 
be prejudical to her reputation ; ſhe was by no means a 
fit match for a prince of his rank: and beſides, ſhe lov'd 
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Celidan, who was every way ſuitable to her; and ſhe 
did not doubt of marrying him very ſuddenly. She 
therefore told the prince, that as much as ſhe was ho- 
our'd by his paſſion, ſhe muſt intreat him to ſee her 
no more. ; | 
The prince became more eager by this refuſal ; and 
the report ran, that he was paſhonately in love with her: 
this enrag'd the princeſs 4/pafia; ſhe made no queſtion 
pf the prince's love for her ſelf: all women are vain 
nough to think they deſerve whatever paſſion men have 
for them; which was the cauſe of her believing that 
Aurelian was in earneſt. She reckon'd his love for Cleo- 
nice was the effect of his inconſtancy ; and reſolv'd to 
revenge her ſelf by publickly defaming her rival, and 
feeking all ſorts of ways to do her a miſchief. 

The princeſs's outrage againſt her had quite different 
onſequences from what ſhe intended by it. Cleonice who 
had refus'd the prince's viſits out of fear of her reputati- 
dn, permitted and encourag'd them on purpoſe to vex 
Whe princeſs. Thus are the paſſions ſtrengthen'd by that 
which ſhould deſtroy them; and a defire of doing a de- 


that of pleaſing a lover. 

The more the princeſs croſs'd Aurelian's love for Cleo- 
vice, the more Cleonice ſtudy d to flatter him; and by her 
complacency every body fuppos'd the prince was belov'd- 

Celidan, who heartily lov'd her, was not the laſt who 
took the alarm; he complain d of it, and Clonice own'd, 
that what ſhe did was out of pure ſpite to the princeſs. 
She was ſo entirely miſtreſs of her lover's heart, that the 
perſwaded him to believe ſhe had only a counterfeit 
kindneſs for the prince; and ſhe oblig'd him to aſſiſt her 
in giving the princeſs new diſquiets, and in vexing her 
more than ever. Thus was he prepar'd to receive all 
that the princeſs might tell him to cauſe his jealouſy ; 
and the more ſhe endeavour'd to raiſe a ſuſpicion of his 
wiſtreſſes's fidelity, he affected to appear the better ſatis- 
ty'd, and the more amorous. 

I know not after all if Celidan was not bubled by his 
confidence in Chonice; and I could not forbear, when 
e told me the tory, ſuggeſting ſomething to him there- 
upon, which might have given him a concern he had 
| not 3 


Wipite to a rival has more power on a woman's mind than 
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not; but the many proofs I had had of the deceit of 
women would undoubtedly have made me very uneaſy 


| 

had I been in his place. 0 
The princeſs not being able to make a difference be- her 
tween Celidan and Cleonice, endeavour'd to ſet her at not 
variance with the prince. Nothing is difficult when re- anc 
venge is in view. She brib'd one of Celidan's ſervanti 4 
in whom he confided moſt; and by this means ſhe got ſelt 
moſt of the letters which his maſter receiv'd from eye 


Cleonice. 

As ſoon as ſhe had them in her poſſeſſion, ſhe ſought 
for ſome body to ſpread them abroad in the world; not 
doubting but the prince, when he ſaw them, woul pre 
break with her. 

This was not the only reaſon why ſhe was willing tu 
have the letters publiſh'd by another hand, and not b) 
her own ; ſhe imagin'd that ſhe ſhould thereby be 
clear'd of the guilt of a baſe action, which would hay 
lain at her door had ſhe ſhewn them her ſelf, or been 
charged with it; and beſides, ſhe was ſo much offended 
with Celiaan, for ſhewing ſo little reſpect to the advice 
ſhe had given him of the ill conduct of Cleonice, that 
ſhe reſolv d to deſtroy him. She thought me proper for 
this purpoſe ; and it was that induc'd her to permit my 
love, and which ingag'd me, as has been ſeen, in thi 
affair. 

She heard nothing of our combat, and Cel/idan and 
I having mutually inform'd each other. of what we knew: 
of this adventure, were both perſuaded that we could he 
complain of no body but the princeſs; and we grewWlou 
greater friends than ever. He promis'd to inform Ca- 
nice of all that I had told him, and to aſſure her that I 
was innocent of the wrong which it was faid I had done 
her, in ſtealing and ſhewang her letters. 

Clionice, deſir d to ſee me, to be better fatisfy'd oi an 
the truth of my defence ; ſhe then requir'd that I ſhould 
acquaint the queen and prince Aurefian of it. I refus'd 
both the one and the other à and repreſented to her, 
that it would be accounted baſs in me te aceuſe the prir 
ceſs ; adding further, that fince the had only ſuffer's 
prince to make love to her out of mers ſpight to the 
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princeſs, ſhe ought to reſt contented; and that the 
princeſs was ſufficiently puniſh'd by the ill ſucceſs of 
her deſigns: that it would be a new puniſhment for 

her to ſee me a greater friend than ever of Celidan's, 
notwithſtanding the pains ſhe had been at to ſet us at vari- 

S ance ; and what was more than all, fince ſhe lov'd Ce- 

dan, ſhe had cauſe to rejoyce that ſhe had clear'd her 
elf of the prince, and found her lover more faithful than 
ever. 

Theſe arguments ought to have weigh'd with her; 
Celidan who was the moſt concern'd in it, thought them 
admirable : for after all, he had but little reaſon to ap- 
prove her giving her ſelf any concern to preſerve the 
prince's ll | opinion; and it ſignify d little his knowing 
who publiſh'd the letters, which ſhe could not diſown, 
and which would be juſtified by her confining her love to 
the perſon to whom they were written. 

But how can one expect reaſon from a woman's va- 
Woity ; Ceonice inſiſted that I ſhould inform the world 
that the princeſs had put this trick upon her, nor would 
me be fatisfy'd with this; ſhe would have had me- 
Wpubliſh the ſtory I had told her about Aae and me, 
and that ſhe had lov'd me well enough to give me her 
picture: I could not bring her to be contented with any 
thing leſs, and Celidan ſucceeded. no better tha I in ar- 

guing with her on that ſubject; they were ſo ſharp 

W upon one another in it, that at laſt the quarrelled. I 
was at firſt ſorry that my friend had loſt a miſtreſs, whom 

he had till then tenderly low d without any manner of jea- 

Wi louſy : however, he ought to have been contented, ſince 

the forrow which ſhe ſhew'd, when ſhe fear'd ts loſe the 

prince, prov'd, that ſhe was not over-conſtant ; yet he 
was inconſoleable. 

He was not ſo well experienc'd as I in the character: 
and inclinations of women; he was even fo fooliſh, that 
he could not hide his love from, me, and ſcarce ever faw 
me but with concern. Some time afterwards they were 
Wreconcil'd, and having had two or three ſuch quarrels 
more, they were marry'd. They were not at all happy 
in this new ſtate ; Celidan's ſuſpicion grow upon bim 
after this marriage ; the common fate of thoſe husbands. 
who fondly imagine, that they ſhall in the wife * 


1 

the infidelity of the miſtreſs, Matrimony is the moſt 7 
uncertain of all remedies, let the diſtemper be what it I th: 
will to which it is applicd. ly' 

As for my ſelf, I fell out with Clennice, and we were 
never good friends again; I had too much reaſon to be 5 
angry with her for her telling every body, that I boaſted | Po 
of being belov'd by the princeſs A/pafia : She told the |S th 
ſtory of the picture with ſuch circumſtances. as made me /: 
ſorry I ever let her know any thirg of it. Ina 

The princeſs few into the moſt violent rage when ſhe bo 
heard of it: ſhe told my brother that if ever I appear d MF we 
in her ſight, ſhe would not promiſe that I ſhould not be i tr: 
treated as ſhe ſaid I deſerv'd, I was inform'd of it, and care- ¶ fel 
fully avoided meeting with her, till the view of another ¶ th 
marriage made her forget her anger and my love. Ho ever 
It has been plainly ſeen, that the misfortune of knowing 
and being in love with this princeſs had, more than once, 
gone near to have endanger'd my life. I had another 

ppy- eſcape, and the hiſtory I am about to relate will 
convince the reader, that there are yet much greater 
misfortunes to be feared by ſuch as dare make love 
to a princeſs. 

At this time monſieur the prince reliev'd Valenciennes, 
and oblig'+ monſieur de Turenne to raiſe the ſiege. I ſerved | 
under the marſhal ge la Ferte, and had like to have been | 
made a priſoner with him; the marſhal was taken; yet | 
we retired in good order by the. prudence of monſieur 4. 
Turenne ; this retreat of this great general is one of the | 
fineſt actions of his liſe. I became the better known to | 
him on this occafion ; and had I been ſo wiſe as to have 
improv'4the opportunity, I might have made my ad- 
vantage of his protection and tavour. We loſt Condt 
after a ſiege of greater length than ſuch a place deſery'd. 
monſi eur de Turenne beſieg d another city, which taken 
would more than make amends for the loſs of Conde. Chaps | 
pelle was the town we attack'd and took. With this _— | 
the campaign ended; ſo I took poſt and rode to Chan- 
tilli, where the king was to receive Chriſtina queen of 
Sweden; ſhe having made her publick entrance at Paris 
about three weeks before, 
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1 had as much reaſon as any man to pay my duty to 
that princeſs ; my children had the honour to be al- 
hd to her family; and one of my friends, whom I 

t acquainted with in Poland, was a conſiderable per- 
Pn in her court: my friend made ſeveral journeys into 
Poland, on this princeſs's account, while ſhe negotiated 
che affair of her abdication. I met him afterwards at 
S Yenice, where queen Chriſſina had ſome affairs to ma- 
nage with the republick and the princes of /taly; in 
$ both theſe places we were ſo very friendly, that when 
= we ſaw one another in Fraxzce, our joy was next to 
WJ tranſporting. I little thought of the accident that be- 
fel him ſoon after ; this man being the wretched actor in 
the tragical ſtory I am about to relate. 

His name was Monaldeſchi, an Italian by birth, and 
one of the firſt quality; he had lived from his child hood 
in Sweden, whither the count de la Gardie his kinſman 
ſent for him, He was bred up wita the queen, they be- 
ing near of an age; the count de la Gardie had a ſon 
not much older than either of them. The queen feem'd 
te have a greater liking for him than for Monaldeſchi. 
The two youths having the opportunity to ſee her every 
$ day, were both amorous of her: Monaldeſcthi, who 
was naturally vain and ambitious, was in deſpair to ſee 
the young count de /a Gardie found a more favourable 
ion than himſelf. He was an /ta/iaz, and conſe- 
quently a diſſembler; he reſolv d therefore to ſet his ri. 
They were intimate friends, and never fail'd to tell 
one another all their adventures and intrigues: Mona/- 
&ſchi told him one day that he could not forbear ac- 
quainting him, that the inclination the que.n ſhew'd for 
him was only a colour for her evgagements with the Pa. 
atine her couſin ; and if he quettion'd it he would ſhew 
him the very letters ſhe bad written: to the Palatine. 

 Monaldeſchi had a dexterity in counterfeiting all ſorts 
of writing; and he ſhew'd /a Gardie a parcel of letters, 
in which he had ſo exactly imitated the queen's hand, 
-that /a Gardie was deceived. He did not Hut the 
letters were really written by the queen: and fince his 
amour was not gone ſo far as to jullify him in reproach- 
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ing her, he contented himſelf with making this diſco- 
very contribute to the ſurmounting the paiſion he had 
for her; and to help him in the conqueſt over it, he 
courted the Palatine s ſiſter, who received him favou- 
rably, and in alittle time loy'd him. 


Thus was Monaldeſcbi deliver'd of a dangerous rival: 


and with more liberty might now pay his vows to the 


queen This princeſs was enough concern'd at 4a Gardie's 
addreſſing himſelf ro another, to endeavour to recover 
him; to that end; ſhe ſeem'd to be as well pleavd } 


with Monaldeſchi as ſhe had been with his rival : but the 


latter was — ſo far engag'd with the Palatine's | 


ſiſter, that he did not trouble himſelf about this prefe · 
rence of his kinſman. 


The queen was extremely ſorry for his indifference, 


and it was generally thought that the little hopes ſhe had | 


for marrying /a Gardie was one of her greateſt motives 
to her abdicating the kingdom. She did not believe 
Monaldeſchi was in love with her; for the cunning 
Italian was ſo wary as never to carry himſelf before 


her like a lover: he only ſhew'd an extraordinary zeal if 


for her ſervice, and a blind obedience to her commands 


which got him ſo much credit with her, that ſhe made 


him the confident of her thoughts and defigns. 

He was the man that encourag'd her in her reſolution 
to reſign the crown, becauſe he foreſaw that while ſhe 
was a queen and in Sweden, he muſt never hope to be 
beloved by ber; yet he was not ſo cautious in what he 


ſaid to others about her, as he was circumſpeR in his 


diſcourſe to her ſelf. He did what he could to have it 
b:liev'd there was an intrigue between them. I re» 
member, when I met him at Venice, he talk'd of no- 
thing elſe, He ſhew'd me letters which he ſaid he re- 
ceiv d from her; and as I had no reaſon to ſuſpect the 
truth of the letters, I gave credit to them, and thought 
him as happy as he made himſelf to be: I only repre- 
ſented to him his indiſcretion : but he ſeem'd ſo ſure of 


her, that he might do or ſay what he pleas'd, without 


fear of puniſhmert. . 


When I ſaw him at Chantilli, and we were tcgether | 


alone; you ſee my friend, ſaid he, what the m—_ 
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does for my ſake: ſhe has left all, and yet I am not 
the more happy for it: I have a ſecret averſion for her 
which-I ſhall never get over, and I wiſh ſhe was ſtill a 
queen and in Sweden, and chat I had never thought of her, 
He then inform'd me, how, as he pretented, he had 
made her leave her kingdom; and every word he ſaid 
vas ſo romantick I had much ado to believe him; yet 
I could not but give credit to ſome part, I ſaw the 
queen without a crown; and he was ſo well with her, 
chat ſhe was ſcarce a moment without him. I advis'd 
him to do that out of gratitude, which he could not do 
out of inclination ; at leaſt to put a better diſguiſe on 
her love for him, and on his averſion for her; but it 
was to no purpoſe. 
Ss Two or three months after, the queen being at For- 
tainebleau with the king and the whole court, a packet 
was put into her hands; the ſuperſcription was by an 
unknown hand ; but there were three letters inclos'd in 
it of Monaldeſchi”s writing. One of the letters was in 
Italian, and ſeem'd to be written to a prince of 7raly; 
the other was in French, and directed to a lady, As well 
J as I can remember they were to the following purport, 
for the queen ſhew'd them to me, when ſhe puniſh'd the 
writer of em acrording to his deſerts ; and I believe no 
one ever had any copy of them. 


The 7talian letter was much the ſame, with the following 
tranſlation 


OU hawe reaſon to blame my conduct; I am quite in 

deſpair. ] ba better think of making my fortune, 
than of the ridiculous wanity of being below'd by a queen 
who is the cauſe of ſo many unpleaſing and tireſome nights 
to me. How harda caſe is it to give a fond woman thoſe 
pleaſures which one cannot reliſh with her? 1 am become 
a meer knight-errant, I don't ſee when, or where aue D,“ 
ſettle. We have nothing about us but pedants; and it is 
my misfortune that in fo gallant a court as that of France, 
there is not one man who will diſpute my old conqueſt with 
me. Iam reſolv'd to bear my torment no longer than till 
T have ſecur d what ſhe has given me. A; ſoon as I am. 
Pe of it, I will fly to my dear country, &c. 
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The two other letters were as follows. 


Thought madam, it ov enough to deſerve your heart, 
that I offer'd you one for which a quten has ſacrific'd 
ber dominions, her crown and her glory. Why is it that 


1 found you fo fair? You make me ungrateful ; and ever | 


ce I ſaw you, I have been inſenfible of the queens ca- 
— ore rg then had been — to os are 
the cauſe of my imprudence and as ſome perſons are re- 
wengeful, I am afraid they will find out the reaſons of 
my coldneſs and diſguſt ; and that they will puniſh you for 
your inſenſibility to me, and mine to them, &C. 


Am fcb, madam, and when I was the laſt time oblig'd 
to ſhew a complacency for your rival, foe ſoon perceiv'd 
that my heart was elſewhere. I fear, while I am diſſa- 
tisfied with you, ſhe will be th: ſame with me: It is a 
diſmal thing to offend a queen in ſuch a matter. If the 


kindneſs I am forc'd to ſbew her . ſhocks your delicacy, you 


ought to content your ſelf, for I fevear to you that I am like 
a dead logg near every thing that is not you. Suffer me to 


hope, I ⁊uill take heart and grow well, and will moke. 


no other uſe of my health than to fling off the chains I ab- 
hor, that I may wear none but yours, &c. 


As ſoon as the queen had receiv'd the packet, and 
perceiv'd the letters to be of Monaldeſchi s hand, ſhe 
ſhut her ſelf up in her cloſet, and an hour after ſent for 
me: the ask'd me, with a great deal of concern, 
whether I had known MMonalde/chi in Italy; if ſince 
that I had been his friend ; and if 1 had underſtood 
that he had any intrigue in France. Having no manner 
of grounds to imagine the queen ſhould have the motives 
ſhe had thus to queſtion me, I thought her ſpeaking te 
me after this manner might perhaps be occaſion'd by her 
being jealous. I was very ſenſible that the Italian had 


addreſt himſelf to a lady of the court, but I did not 


care to tell the queen ſo. I reply'd, that I had ſeen 
Monald:ſchi in Italy, and contracted a friendſhip with 


him there, but fince that, had heard no news Eng 
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anU as to engagements in the court of France, I had act 
perceiv'd any ſuch thing. | 
Having made her this anſwer, ſhe ſaid, it is enough 
and then turn'd the diſcourſe to ſome other ſubj<&t ; and 
amongſt the reſt, what the world faid were the mo- 
tives that induc'd her to quit her royalty. I told her 
that every body was perſwaded ſhe did it on a religious 
account. At theſe words I ſaw the tears come into her 
eyes. She ſigh'd, and ſaid, God was her witneſs that 
that was the only inducement to her leaving Sweden ; 
but that princes were unfortunate, in that they had very 
few friends. She ask d me what time of day it was, 
and where the king was. I anſwer'd her queſtion, and 
then ſhe took her leave of me, putting me in mind of 
the honour I had of being ally'd to her by my marrizge. 
I reply'd, it was an honour I durſt not boaſt of; but I 
was as ſenfible of it as it was poſſible for any man to be; 
which I would endeavour to demonſtrate as long as L 
liv'd, by the profound reſpect which I ever had and al- 
ways ſhould have for her. | 
As I was going out ſhe call'd me, and ask'd me if I 
had ever read Machiavel, and what we thought of him 
in France, I told her he was very much eſteem'd for 
his good ſenſe ; but that there were ſeveral maxims in 
his works very little conformable to religion. There 1s 
one, ſhe ſaid, which is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for princes. 
It is when their honour obliges them to it, to puniſh 
their ſubjects themſelves, in caſe there is any danger of 
hurting their reputation in proceeding with them by the 
forms of law. Pray what do you in France on theſe oc- 
cafions ? I anſwer'd, it was ſeldom that ſuch extremities 
were made uſe of there, and that Henry the third had 
been blamed for puniſhing the duke de Gui/e as he did. 
I know better than you, ſhe reply'd, what you ſay of 
Henry the third; his action had not been odious, had 
he not kill'd the cardinal de Guiſe. We argu'd on this 
point a long while; and I was ſo accuſtom'd to hear 
this princeſs diſpute on all ſorts of ſubjects, that I had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the action ſhe meditated at that 
time. As ſoon as I was gone ſhe ſent for Monaldeſchi, 
with whom ſhe ene a minutes; * 
our 
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_ diſcourſe ſhe was oblig'd to have with Monalde/ſchi ; that 
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: hour after ſhe ſent again for me: (he had no body with her 
when Ireturn'd. She begg'd me to be a witneſs of ſome 


it was about an affair of great conſequence, of which ſhe : 
was defirous to have me know the ſecret : but it was con- 
+ venient- that I ſhould. be hid that none might ſee me. 

She then lock'd me in a cloſet where I could hear every 
thing ; ſt having -conjur'd me, if 1-would not be 
my own deſtruction, to make no noiſe, nor give any 
fign that I was there. I did as ſhe defir d me; and I | 
-began te call to mind our diſcourſe at my laſt interview, 

2 to be apprehenſive what would become of Monat 
Aueſcbi. 

Scon after I was ſhut in, he enter d; fo, wretch, ſaid 
me to him, canft thou ſtill deny theſe letters to be thine ? 
canſt thou diſown thy own hand? tell me in what I 

have deſerved that thou ſhouldſt raiſe ſuch foul calumnies 
4 ; when had we the wicked commerce together 
which thou doſt brag of ? ſpeak, and fay the truth, as 
thou wilt anſwer it to thy creator, for thou haſt but an 
hour to live, and oughteſt to prepare for thy end. 

7 ſtood mute a long time: he was on his 

knees, did what he could to embrace the queen's | 

Feet :; ſhe ſtill puſh'd him from her, bidding him ſpeak | 

out as ſhe commanded him. 1 cannot juſtify my | 
felf, madam, ſaid the /tahan, I have deferv'd death, 

and have recourſe only to your goodneſs. He atk'd her 
- pardon, repeating it twenty times, praying her to have | 
2 on 3 it poſſible to more weakneſs 

than he ſhew'd on this occaſion: he talk'd like a man 
- ut of his wits, diſtrated by the fear of death. | 
I was often tempted to ſalſy out from the place where 
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J was conceal'd ; but not imagining that the queen 
-would have preceeded-to fo Pre. pers. Bower lg I wait- 
ed for her orders, to join with the poor wretch in endea- 
vouring to her. 

A moment afterwards ſhe call'd in ſome of her peo- 
ple; and three arm'd:men enter'd with a fryar : the 
bid them follow the orders ſhe had given them. They 
.carry'd off Menaideſchi. The fryar gave the queen a 
Tacket ſeal'd; and ſhe commanded | = — 

| lay, 
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lay, to confeſs the man ſhe had f to him bf, The 
1 father threw himſelf at her feet, to beg mercy for 

the criminal: I came forth of the cloſet, and pray'd 

her to have pity on the miſerable Menalde/chi. She was 

deaf to all our prayers, bid me not to ſtir, and ſent tha 

ſriar out to take his confeſſion, 

The friar came twice or thrice from the criminal to 
tell her, he ask'd to ſpeak with her: ſhe demanded 
whether he had made his confeſſion ; the friar telling hee 
he had, ſhe order'd one of the three arm'd men to come 
to her, and commanded him to kill him without any 
further delay. They had difficulty in doing it ; for be 
wore a coat of mail, which probably he put on after the 
queen. had ſhewn him the letters, faſpedting that upon 
ſuck proofs he ſhould have been aſſaſſinated: this pro- 
—_ ſerv'd only to make his death the more flow and 

inful. 

1 once more threw my ſelf at the feet of the queen : 
all the anſwer ſhe made me, was to break open tha 
packet and. ſhew. me the fatal letters. I could never 
know with what deſign ſhe had put them into the hands 
of the fryar. She read them to me, and ask'd if after 
I had heard ſuch letters as theſe, I could take the part 
of a man ſo guilty, ſo perfidious and ungrateful. I re- 
ply'd; he deſerv'd to die; yet I pray'd her to be mer- 
citul. 

While I was upon my Knees ing her to ſpare 
him, word ods * . ſhe ſaid, 
never any one ſhould ſee thoſe letters; and ſhe order 4 
me to let no body know that I had ſeen them, nor that 
ſhe had told me any thing of the affair 5 that ſhe had 
been willing to acquaint me with it, to have an irre- 
proachable witneſs in me what little ground ſhe had given 
tor ſuch calumnies; and who, upon occaſion, might teſ- 
tify the whole truth, as I learn d it from Monaideſch's 
own confeſſion ; though ſhe did not ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould 
be oblig'd to give reaſons for her proceeding in that 
manner, being 2 queen who was accountable to no 
ſon living for. her actions. I promis d to ſay nothing, 
and to do nothing in the buſineſs further than I receiv'd 
orders from her. 
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The king complain'd-of the method ſhe took to do 
her ſelf juſtice ; and gave ker to underſtand, he wiſh'd ſhe 
| had proce«ded in puniſking the criminal with leſs precipi- 

raticn. She took no notice of this reproof : on the con- 
'| .trary, ſhe order'd me more ſtrictly than ever not to ſpeak | 
. of the ſecret ſhe had intruſted me with, thinking it 
below her - dignity to juſtify her actions. 


U have been ſo true to her in the matter, that though 
it was ſaid every where ſhe put Mana laæſchi to death f 
ö his indiſcretion in boaſting of her favours 3 yet I never 
i offer'd to ſay what I knew, and was very glad that it 


i was not known I was preſent at this buſineſs: perhaps I 
i ſhould have been blam'd for not running to help a man 
1 Who was my friend; for there are ſome perſons, whe 
uv ithout weighing the circumſtances of a man's condi» 
| nien and abilny, would engage him in the moſt raſh 
[4 and unprofitable defigns ; and it would have been 
by fooliſh and vain in me to have attempted ſingly to ſave a 
1 man who did not defend himſelf; and who was in the 
1 hands of three cfiicers well arm'd that were order d to 
| kill him: beſides, if I would have done it, the queen 
-would not have ſvfier'd me to come out of the cloſet ; 
and I could not aſſiſt him without offering violence to 
that princeſs. | 

Be it as it wil! the thing happen'd juſt as I have re- 
ported it. I ſuppoſe I may now do the queen that pub- 
Jick juſtice, which ſhe forbid me to render her when her | 
reputation was moſt attack d. I have all the reafon in 
the world to believe, ſhe had given very little and inno- 
cent grounds to the fooliſh vanity of Afonaldeſchi ; and 
the knowledge | had ot the Iralian's character confirms 
me he was the molt vain and impertinent man I ever 
met with, and even the moſt baſe. How unhappy are 
thoſe princeſſes who place a confidence in perſons of ſuch 
A Character. 

I was a long while ignorant by what means the queen 
of Sqaweden got Monalde/chi's letters into her poſſeflion ; 
I ſuſpected the lady whom he ſeem'd to like had bet ay'd 
him, and two years afier I underſtood it was ſhe: I 
Was told it by a woman that was a ſervant to her at the 
time when Moenaldeſchi courtcd her. This woman be- 
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ing diſmiſt her ſervice, liv'd with a relation of mine? 
and I learn'd the whole-af.ir from her. I cannot but 
think the adventure worth the relating, as well to finiſh: 
all that I know concerning that unhappy wretch, as to- 
ſhew what women are capable of doing. 

If the queen of Sweden has been blam'd for her eru- 
elty in puniſhing him ſo ſuddenly, ſhe that facrific'd him 
to her vengeance ought, in. my opinion, to be condemn'd 
as much more cruel 

Monaldeſchi fell in love with this lady at a time when 
ſhe was courted by a great officer, who loy'd. her paſſi-- 
onately, and would have been a very good match for 
her: the was very covetous, and the 7ralian being re- 
preſented to her as a perſon who-was able to make her 
very rich preſents,. ſhe made no more reſiſtance than ſhe 
thought neceſſary to. excite his liberality. However, 
Monaldeſchi was the leaſt guilty of profuſion: of any man, 
he would promiſe more than. he would perform; and 
all the offers he made her were only ſo many tricks to- 
ſurprize her. The lady, who did not know his charac- 
ter, reſoly d to try him, and not ſtanding much on- 
punctillio's with a ſtranger, whom ſhe look'd upon as a/ 
bird upon the wing, ſhe told him, after ſhe had withſtood 
him ſome time, and received ſeveral amorous letters, that 
ſhe had occafion for fifty thouſand crowns, and whoever 
would ſupply her with. them ſhould have no cauſe to 
repent his generoſity. The. Mahan ſeem'd to be won- 
derfully well. pleas'd. at an opportunity to oblige her: 
he demanded an aflignation, and promis'd to bring. her 
punctually the fifty thouſand crowns ſhe wanted either 
in bills of exchange, or in jewels : the day was ſet, 
againſt which Monalde/chi provided a number of falſe 
diamonds, ſuch as neareſt reſembled the true; and took 
them along with him to the place of rendezvous. 1 

His viſits had alarm'd the lady's lover: he watch'd: 
all her motions, and was inform d of the time and place 
appointed for. this meeting: he took no notice of it to 
her, reſolving to ſee whether ſhe. would ge ſo-far with him 
or no; and in caſe ſhe did, to ſurprize her. She did 
not fail coming at the time: Monaldeſchi gave her the 
diamonds, and he requir'd * to pay him the purchaſe. 
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Juſt as the lover came in. As much as ſhe was amiazd 


to find he had caught her with the Za/an, ſhe had the 
| ono of mind to hide the jewels, intending to make 

market of it, let the adventure end how it would; 
3 thing a covetous woman forgets is her in- 
tere 


decide it between themſelves, comforting herſelf with 


the diamonds for the loſs of a marri on which ſhe 


had depended before, and which ſhe nably ſuppos'd 
could come to nothing after this adventure 

Aeraldeſchi's cowardice ended the diſpute between the 
two rivals; he ſaid he would not fight for a woman who 


had not conſented to his paſſion before he paid dearly, 


for it with his money ; that he had juſt now given her 
fifty thouſand crowns in jewels, and when ſhe had reſtor'd 
them to him he would fight him as ſoon as he pleas'd. 
The lover knowing by that the character of his miſtreſs, 
was not very earneſt to preſs the thing further. He told 
Manaldeſchi it was juſt he ſhould poſſeſs a miſtreſs he had 
ſo dearly bought; and that he relinquiſh'd her to him 
with all his heart. | 

He would have left him at theſe words; but Mona/- 


«&+/cbi affecting to appear generous, told him, he gave. 


him his promiſe never to ſee her more ; and ſhould 
think. his diamonds well laid out, fince he had by that 
means been undeceived in the merit of a woman whom 
he thought worthy of eſteem : he ſaid he would not ask 
her for them ayain, and ſhe ſhould never hear more 
from him. LT | 

The rival was ſurpriz'd at this generoſity : he thought 


it was impoſbble to a man in the world ſo little 1elf-. 
intereſted as to think the loſs of fifty thouſand crowrs a 


trifle, and n to imagine that he had not given her 
to the value of ſo much money as he pretended ; but 
made uſe of this artifice to iaduce him to .think the 
woman not worth contending for. He told him his 
thoughts; and the Zakarn conſeſs d the diamonds were 
counterfeits. The lover was more 'd to find his 
miſtreſs had been cheated by the 7; 


before in imagining the had tricked him. They hugg'd 
poder Io 


The two lovers quarrell'd, and the lady left them to | 


? 7 than he was 
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1 and ſpread the ſtory without naming 

She heard. it as foon.-25 any body and though her 
name was not mention d, but on 8 
was repo n to another, yet ſhe di 
not doubt but ſhe w bubble they alk A of. She 
ſhewed the diamonds to a jeweller, and was To enrag'd 

to find them them falſe, that ſhe reſolv'd to be reveng d. 
She had Monaldeſebi's' letters, and he muſt have 
given her o that which was written in [ralian, ſince it 
was among the others in the queen of Sweden's packet, 
which ſhe receiv'd from her. 

One cannot enough admire the ſtupidity of thie 
man, to have ſo little regard for a woman, who had in 
her hands that which might be his deſtruct on. It may 
be he flatter'd himſelf, that the queen would pardon him 
if ſhe had come to the knowledge of it; or, he may per- 
haps have forgotten that the lady had ſuch letters of his 
in her cuſtody : Whatever was the occaſion of his negli- 
gence and forgetfulneſs, we are taught by his ſad adren- 
ture how dangerous it is to make a jeſt of a woman. 

I cannot tell whether the lover who broke with her 
on. the diſcovery of her meeting Mozaldeſchi, knew any 
thing that ſhe was the cauſe of his death; ors 

him ſpeak of it, and I ſhould not have known 2 
of the matter had nat the woman that liv A with her 
it me. 

While the queen of Sweden was in France, ſhe inter- 
ceeded with the king for my ſecond brother, who when 
he left the kingdom. to avoid his majeſty's diſpleaſure, 
went into Scud, — accompany' d the queen in her 

journey to Italy: he ſtay d at Rome in expectation of the 

S ſor him of the 

She perform'd her promiſe, and word was ſent to 

that he might return ; but he was gone from 
——— — and went back to Sweden, 


— was very well receiv'd by Pero of the higheſt . 

. 

He was a man as famous for his adventures ay any one 3 

there was this only difference between him and me, that, 

the greateſt part of his W fell upon him by his 
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en inconſtancy and deceit ; whereas mine bappen'd by 
my honeſty and fincerity. 

We were both cullies to the ſex, and I was no more 
happy in behaving my ſelf honourably towards the ladies, 
than he was in deceiving and dealing roughly by them : 
wherefore I think I may ſay, that the fortune of lovers is 
equal, let them uſe their miſtreſſes well or Hl ; and that 
honeſty is little neceſſary in a commerce in which wo- 
men {eem to have ſwore to ſacrifice to nothing but their 
vanity, intereſt or caprice. 

I knew them better than ever, and my laſt adventure 
with the princeſs Aſpafia convinced me, that it was a 
great unhapineſs for a man's thoughts to be always roving, 
whereby he is induced to make love to every woman he 
thinks agreeable. Wherefore for my future repoſe, and 
to avoid the rocks I had been like to ſplit on, I reſolv'd 
to engage my ſelf with a perſon whom I could willingly 
make my wife, and ſeriouſly ſet about ſeeking out a 
woman worthy of me. This was not a very eaſy thing 
to Go; I muſt have one on wþom I could fettle my at- 
ſections, and who ſhould be an agreeable fortune; two- 
qualities that very rarely meet together in one woman; 
yet I would by no means marry a perſon that wanted 
either of them: and it was in vain for my elder brother 
to perſwade me that I ought to look out for nothing but 
money. I was afraid if I marry'd a woman I could 
not love, I ſhould fall to intriguing again; and I 
thought the only way to cure me of that humour, was 
to find a woman who had all the graces and perſcctions 
that I could admire in others of her ſex. 

My mother had been dead a yearor two: ſhe had no- 
chiluren by her ſecond husband; and by her death I was 
become a better- match than I was while ſhe liv'd. I 
fancy'd my ſelf therefore in a condition to make a good. 
choice for my ſelf ; yet I found the buſineſs more difh-. 
cult than I imagin'd. I fear'd if I happen'd to meet 
with a perſon worthy to be belov'd, 1 might love her at 
fit ſight, and that my paſſion might make me regardleſs 
of the reſt ; but then likewiſe I could not bear. to think 
of marrying a woman that I could not love. 

My brother 12 to ſee me perplex my ſelf about 
it ;- and made uſe of my ĩngertitude to convince ms on 
. I 0 
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I ſhoald run no manner of danger in marrying a rich wo- 
man: that perhaps love would come afterwards ; and if 
not; money. would make amends even for love. 1 did 
not very mnc'; approve of his reaſons ; and though he 
propos'd ſeveral matches to me, I came to no concluſion 
on the point. . 

This perplexity had at leaſt a good effect for ſome time: 
I loo d upon women with the eyes of a man that inten- 
ded to marry, which hinder'd my engaging in any in- 
trigue with them. It was the fuſt day of my life that I 
could ſay I was free from ſuch engagements; and | muſt 
with ſhame confeſs, that I did not think my ſelf ſo hap-- 
Py as I had fancy'd thoſe to be who were not in love: 
on the contrary, I liv'd a tireſome life perpetually. The 
leaſt trouble diiturb'd me, having no body to comfort me 
in ſo ſoft and ſweet a manner as a woman that loves one. 
On the other fide the views of my fortune made little im- 
preſſion upon me; for I never defir'd to be righ, but that. 
I might divide my riches with a perſon I lov'd : wealth. 
ſeem'd to me to be good for. nothing elſe. At laſt I was 
entirely convinc'd, it was impoſſible to be content without 
being in love. 

It was to no purpoſe that I calbd to mind all the 
troubles I had undergone through that. paſſion : I con- 
cluded with my ſelf, after I had compar'd the one with. 
the other, that the pleaſure is more ſenſible than the pain. 
It was a great unhappineſs for a man to have contracted 
ſuch an ill habit; for we muſt own, that religion, and 
a ſincere deſire of ſalvation, is the only way to peace. 

Theſe motives work'd Lttle with me then: I would 
fain be happy, and u as-ſo fooliſh-as to fancy there was 
no happineſs to be met with in any thing but love. I 
often ſaid to my ſelf, is it impoſſible to find a woman 
with whom I may taſte the pleaſures of loving and being 
belov'd ? I then call'd my dear Carmelite to mind, and 
buſied my ſelf to ſeek out in ſome other perſon what 1 
thought | ſhould have faund in her, if it had been our 
fortune to come together... : 

There is nothing ſo pleaſant. and ſo whimſical as the 
diſpoſition I was in after theſe reflection:: I lock'd our 
every where for a woman whom I could love; and as 


ſoon as I found one to my mind I was afraid of addteſ- 
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Sng to her, left I ſhould be again deceiv'd. All chat I 
rot by my experience was not to hate women, but to 
* which made me more unfortunate than I was 
when I gave my ſelf up to them without diſtruſt or fear; 
and I was ſorry ſometimes that the time was over, when 
I was blind without knowing my blindneſs :- my reaſon, 
being not enough to my inclination, rather 
uzzled than me. I — then, that a man 
in love ought always to be a little bid to think himſelf 
happy. And nothing is a more certain proof of the er- 
rors and misfortunes of that paſſion, than to reflect, that 
it is never entirely happy but when it is entirely blind. 
The knowledge I got of the nature of love by my 
reflections, was far from depriving me of the reliſh of 
that z I continued obſtinate in the belief that I 
could and ought'to fix my affeftions. Nothing more, 
faid I, is required for this purpoſe, than to find a woman 
one could love out of inclination as well as duty : this 
did not ſeem to me impoſſible, and I determin'd to ſpare 
_ in ſeeking for ſuch an one. 
ith this view I company chiefly with married 
people, that by converſing with them I might learn the 
conyeniencies and inconveniencies of marriage: and I 
muſt own, that I met with ſcarce any one example that 
did not make me aftaid to venture. Thoſe who doated 
on their wives, and thoſe that did not love them, ſeem'd 
to me cqually unfortunate. My eldeſt brother was happy 
enough in his eſtate ; but he ſo little inclination to 
love, and was fo occupy'd about making his fortune, that 
his example weighed very little with me. I did not like 
his indifference, or his ambition : I was willing to love, 
and not oyer-ſollicitous to advance my ſelf: I had not 
been ſo indifferent towards riches, could I have been 
more indifferent towards love. It is no wonder that - 
a man of this humour did not get preferment. There is 
no other way to it than by making every thing give 
place to the defire of advancement ; and as for me, I 
would have every thing give way to my deſign of loving, 
and being belov d. This prepoſſeſſion hinder'd me from 
doing any _ extraordinary; and if I may be allow d 
6% 
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5 1 wiſh theſe: that read theſe memoirs-may - by 
my example; and Jearn betimes to reſiſt a a that 
cannot be maſter'd without 4 mincle, e min begins 
to wreſtle with it ſo late as I did. The time wherein my 
errors were to be cortected. was not yet come, and I was 
to give other inſtances of weakbeſs and blindneſs ; far al 
my reflections ſery'd far nothing more ihan to 
me the more firmly, as foon & I intagin'd I got 
what I thought I fought after.. Among the perſons my 
— 2 — ropos d to me, he named one who. he ſaid was a 
ä She was related to monſieur Fouguet, - 
whole family began tobe in great credit by means of he 
abbot Fouguet, a favourite of the cardinal. 

The young gentlewoman was the daughter of 2 law- 
yer, born in Hritam; and tho? her father: was a | 
oner, his extraction was not ordinary! it being cuſto- 
mary for the ſons of good houſes in: that province to 
wear the long robe. This lawyer, befides that he was a 
very good gentleman, paſs'd an extraordinary rich 
man; and this match my brother preferr'd to all that he 
had recommended to me, ia hopes it would be of ſervice 
2 . 

L did nor mach conſider the conſequences of the mar- 

the girl was. young, and I muſt. confefs I was a 
lit apprehentfive. of her beauty. I could. not a 
young and a handſome woman had all the qualities ne- 
ceſſary to make me happy: and was of the for- 
tune of thoſe husbands, who are oblig d by the youth and 
beauty of their wives to become their tutors and 
ans. The buſineſs ſtopp'd here: the girl was newly 
- come out of the country ; I had not yet ſeen her, and 
was not very deſirous to ſee her, e 
the marriage. 

One day as I was going over Rel Brice, £ faw n 
coach overturn, and threg women taken out ot it with 
difficulty: I was alone in mine, and I thought. I could 
do no lefs than offer it tu the ladies: the eldeſt of them 
accepted of my compliment the more veadily, becauſe, 
as ſhe faid, ſhe was oblig'd to go that very moment to a 
place where ſhe was about an urgent affair: ſhe 
ask'd pardon for the fre ————— 
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the coach, one of her company ſtopp'd her, ſaying, ſhe 
would not follow her, nor owe me ſuch an obligation. 
J was ſurpriz'd at her refuſal, and looking upon her, 
found her to be the moſt ſhining and lively benny I ever 
ſaw : ſhe ſoem'd in ſome diſorder aſter what ſhe had 
ſaid, and I fancy d. ſne did not care to look me in the face. 
She that accepted my offer chang'd her mind what 
the other that refus'd it ſaid to her: ſhe thank'd me, and 
ſaid ſhe would ſtay till. her own coach was refitted. 
No, madam, I reply'd, you ſhall if you pleaſe take mine; 
and tell me how I have deſery'd, that the charming per- 
fon who ſtopp'd you ſhould deprive me of the honour you 
would do me. She ſmibd, and anfwer'd, I will aflure 
= ſhe is angry with you: ſhe is handſome enough to 
ſought after, and I ſuppoſe ſhe does not take you for a 
friend of hers. Me, m, faid I immediately, I do not 
believe I had ever the honour to ſee her; Iam ſure F ne- 
ver ſaw any. thing fo fair as ſhe. Perhaps, ſays the lady, 
in the ſame tone, it is that very thing which offends hen: 
ſhe has been in. Paris ſix weeks, and cannot think that fo 
gallant. a man as you ought to have ſtay d ſo long with- 
out ſeeing her. — 5 ſaid he young lady, 
don't let us keep the gentleman any longer ; he has, 
without doubt, other urs on his hands than to trouble 
himſelf about us. I anſwer d her, no madam, you muſt 
accept the offer which the lady your mother was ſo kind 
not to refuſe; and let me know what I have done to 
make you ſo much my enemy. I, fir, ſhe reply d, would 
anly ſave yau ſo much pains; and I know: well enough, 
that it is not about ſuch country girls as I that you 
trouble your ſelf, She ſeem'd, in ſaying theſe words, to 
yeproach me; and I was oquaity — and coun- 
founded. I ſpoke ſo many ſoſt things to her, and made 
ſo many compliments to her mother, that at laſt th 
accepted of my offer, and I carried them whither their 
buſineſs call d them. b 
On the way I underſtood that this fair one was Fougue?” 
kinſwoman: the term of country girl, which ſhe re- 
ated ſeveral times with affectation, put me in mind that 
had indeed call'd her ſo, when I refus'd to think of 
her, before I had ſeen or known her. I did not queſtion 
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of mine r _— her to me, I had ſaid, to 

t him off, that not marry a coun irl, who 
— might not have common ſenſe. This was re- 
peated to her word for word, and this made her ſo angry 
with me. Sa dangerous it is to ſpeak without confide- 
ration before one's beſt friends; and at a venture to talk 
injuriouſly of perſons we never ſaw. I parted from her, 
making a thouſand offers of ſervices ; and I doubted not 
but I had ſufficiently repair'd the injury that had been 
done me with her. | 

When I was alone, I felt my ſelf ſenfibly touch'd by 
the beauty of this girl: the little vexation that ſhe gave 
me made me think the better of her : I found her to be 
witty in every thing ſhe ſaid, and her merit appear'd a- 
bove her years. 1 look'd upon our meeting as having 
ſomething of fatality in it, and from that minute was 
enamour'd. There appear'd neither humour nor vanity in 
her anger; and I fancy'd ſhe thought me worthy of her, 
or ſhe would not have been angry for a word that had 
eſcap'd me; or been offended at the little forwardneſs I 
ſhew'd for knowing or ſeeing her after the p 
that had been made me; for her mother agreed to the 
propoſitions, and ſhe was not ignorant of them. 

In ſhort, I was at laſt caught in the ſnare, and believ'd 
I had found what 1 ſought tor. I went the next day to 
ſee my brother; and without telling him what had hap- 
pened to me the day before, I told him I had confider'd 
his advice, and agreed with him that monſieur Fouguet's 
kinſwoman was the moſt proper match I could think of ; 
and that I defir'd he wo..1d demand her of her parents 
for me. My brother ſaid he would loſe no time in it ; 
that he would ſee the abbot Fouguer, and in the mean 
while it might not be improper fon me to viſit the young 
gentlewoman. He promis'd to procure me an opportu- 
nity of ſecing her, and would immediately go to the ab- 
bot and talk to him about it. 

Being impatient to ſee the charming maid, and fearing 
the opportunity my brother talk'd of would not happen 
ſo ſoon as I wiſh'd, I told him I had already ſeen her, 
and acquainted him with the recounter. He laugh'd 
at me, and faid; he perceiv'd now what had detexmin'd 
Be ta the marriage; telling me I ſhould be mad and 
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amorous as long as I liv'd : he caution'd me not to ap- 
to be ſo, for the lady and her friends would be 
riz'd to find that I was ſo much in love in ſo ſhore 
a time; that they would thence apprehend that it was 
too hot to laſt. For he that would marry, ought to be- 
ware of nothing more than to ſhew too much 
for the perſon he would eſpouſe. From thence he ſaid 
aroſe all the unhappy marriages in the world; for a wo- 
man accuſtom'd to find in an husband all the devotion, 
and all the earneſtneſs of love, is apt to give herſelf but 
little concern to ſhew him teſpe& ; that ſhe will abuſe 
the paſſion he has for her, and will always think her ſelf 
deſpis'd upon not finding in her husband that ardour with 
which he firſt pleas'd her; that it was impoſſible this 
Paſſion ſhould long preſerve the ſame ſtrength, and that 
8 would be a change difficult for a wife to 
Nothing could be more wiſe, nor more to the pur- 
poſe than theſe counſels; but to whom were they given ? 
to a man whom love had already blinded. I afſur'd my 
brother I was not that amorous perſon he took me for ; 
and if I were, I would not ſee my miſtreſs oftner than he 
ſhould think convenient · He anſwer'd, I ſhould do well 
to be as good as my word; and as ſoon as he had ſeen 
the abbot Fouguet, and talk'd to her mother, he would 
order the matter ſo, that 1 ſhould have as many oppor- 
tunities to ſee the young lady as I would : he again cau- 
tion'd me as to my conduct, and bad me remember his 
advice, ſaying, I was now too old to be extra 
and to be guilty of the follies in which 1 had ſpent my 
youth. He added, the whole town would make a jeſt 
of me, if I appear'd as amorous at thirty-five as. I was 
at twenty. He left me pony after, and I hearken'd 
ſo little to his wholeſome counſel, that I went directly 
from him to my miſtreſs: 1 ſaw nothing inconvenient in 


De what would, I was no longer my 
believe that if my life had lain at 
ſtake, I ſhould not have been reſolute enough to have 
that day hm" ſceing the perſon with whom I 
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Zut had I to do with people wiſer than my ſelf. I 
was inform'd, that neither ſhe nor her mother was at 
home, tho' I knew that both of them 
this refuſal put me in mind of my brother's advice, and 
| hinder'd me from g to be admitted ſo earneſtly as 
I deſitd. I return'd full of a real deſpair ; and I am fare, 
if I ſhould ſay all that I ſuffer'd that day by being for- 
bid a fight of the onda widhewt whine 2 
the world would laugh at me; for I was never more a 
fool in my life, | 

A man of my character is very much to be pity'd when he 
is in love: and I wonder it did not make me more 
wretched than I was. I own, I might have been more 
wiſe could I have been leſs fond ; but I valued my ſelf 
on my fondneſs, and was falſly perſwaded in my ſelf, 
that a man of honour ſhould ſpare for nothing to ſhew 
his paſſion to the woman he loves. 

The next day, my brother acquainted me, he was 
afraid my marriage with that young lady was not feaſible ; 
for the marqueſs de Be/lefonts, who was engaged to ano- 
ther kinſwoman of monſieur Fougue!'s, had ſeen this, 
and it was likely that he would prefer her to the other ; 
that tho' the marqueſs's eſtate was not greater than mine. 
yet he doubted not both the mother and the daughter 
would hearken to him, if he addre{s'd himſelf to my 
miſtreſs; becauſe he was a favourite at court, and had 
behav'd himſelf ſo prudently, that there was no reaſon to 
fear from him what my many adventures gave grounds 
to apprehend from me. | 

My brother bid me let him alone in the t 
of the buſineſs ; and if that girl was — — 
he would procure the marquelis's firſt miſtreſs for me, who 
would be a muchbetter match, being more nearly re- 
lated to monſieur Fouguet, whoſe name ſhe bore. 

I did not at all like my my brother's propoſal: the 
lady whom he would have me take, if the marqueſi de 
Bellefonts left her, was a woman who had no fault but 
her want of beauty: but alas! had ſhe been as fair as an 
angel, I had already choſen elſewhere, and was in love. 
This was not the only reaſon that made me diſlike my 
brother's diſcourſe; I was very much diſpleas'd that it 
Dould be faid the marquels had behav'd himfelf _ 
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than I. It is true, I did not know of any amours he had, 
but he was the moſt irregular man in the world for, 
play. He gam'd without reaſon and without meaſure, 
& vice, which in my opinion, was more to be fear'd 
than the inclination | had for women. Beſides 
I was fo well fatisfy'd this inclination of mine was 
no vice, that I would not have exchany'd my manage- 
ment for his, tho' the world might not judge as I did. 
He was thought prudent, and I debauch'd; and we. 
muſt own that there is no fort of extravagance fo inju- 
rious to a man's fortune as the love of women. 

I told my brother that it would be mean in me to 
wait for the marqueſs Je Bellefon!'s leavings ; that I be+ 
liev'd it would be beſt to hinder his having the young 
gentlewoman whom he would have me give up ta 
him ; in order to which it was neceſſary 1 ſhould ſee 
her; and I hop'd ſhe would like me better than my 
rival. My brother oppos'd this defign ; yet at length he 


ſubmitted, ſeeing 1 was reſolv'd upon it, and fearing I , 


ſhould be guilty of ſome indiſcretion if he longer oppos'd 
me. 
I went from him to my miſtreſs's mother, and not 
being able to find her at home, I ran after her to church, 
whither I was told ſhe was gone to hear maſs: | waited 
for her until ſhe came out, and then gave her my hand to 
lead her home. By the way J told her, I did not doubt 
ſhe had been inform d that my brother had demanded. 
her daughter for me. She reply'd,. ſhe had heard ſome- 
thing oft, but ſhe did not med ile in the matter; that it. 
belong'd to her daughter and her relations, to whoſe 
choice ſhe ſhould be willing to conſent ;_ if it fell upon 
me, ſhe ſhould be glad, and would. not diſſerve me in it. 
I beg' d her to let me ſee her daughter: ſhe preſented 
her to me, and left me with her. I aſſured the lovely 
maid, that I was heartily ſorry for having ſo long deterr'd 
doing my ſelf the hanour of ſeeing and gettiag acquainted 
with her: that I was now come to make amends for 
the little haſte Iſhey'd in paying her my duty; and 
that I could not do. it better than by giving my ſelf up 
to her: that I had asked her in marriage ot thoſe whoſe 
care I had been told.it was to ſee her well ſettled; but 
that I would hope. for nothing but from — that 
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I knew ſhe had already made the marqueſs de Bellefonty 
inconſtant; but believ'd ſhe would not accept of a man 
for her hushand who was capable of ſuch infidelity ; nor do 
ſo great an injury to her kinſwoman: She anſwer'd, that 
the marqueſs de Bellkfonts had not been mention d to her; 
that ſhe look'd upon him as a man engag'd elſewhere, and 
therefore what ſhe heard from me was news to her. That 
ſhe would ſubmit to thoſe who were to ſettle her in the 
world, and would obey them as ſoon as they ſhould 
ſpeak” of it to her. How, madam, ſaid I, would you 
take a husband in this manner, without conſulting your 
heart or your inciination ? do you know that marriage 
is the greateſt and moſt terrible affair of your lite; 
and that you alone have a right to decide in it? I will 
not diſſemble with you, my hapineſs centers in having 
you for my wife; yet I will never think on it, 
unleſs you order me todo ſo. I ſhall ſpeak to na one be- 
ſides your ſelf to know what I have to depend on: 
conſider with your ſelf, be ſincere, and I fwear, if E am 
not agreable to you, I will be gone and ſatisfy my ſelf 
with adoring you without ſeeing you, or complaining 
of you. I aſſure you, ſhe reply'd; theſe generous 
ſentiments are very pleaſing to me; give me time 
to think upon it, and in the mean while you may de- 
pend I never will marry the marqueſs de Bellefonts. I 
ſuppoſe thoſe that told you he had any thing to ſay to me, 
took pleaſure in deceiving you: However, be it as it 
will, reſt ſatisfied, I love_my kinſwoman too well to 
deprive her of her gallant. This anſwer charm'd me. 
I asked leave to viſit her, and apenly to wait upon her: 
She told me I forgot what I ſaid juſt now, and that we 
had agreed ſhe ſhould have time to conſult her inclinations 
before i declared my ſelf further; however ſhe would 
not make any deiays in giving me fatisfagion, and 
pay me to take no notice of our converſation together. 

left her, proteſting. I would expect her reſolunan as 
taat which was to give me life or death. 

The more I reſfected on the proceedings of this 
lovely perſon, the more I found her worthy ot my devo- 
tion. I could not queſtion her want of wit; and her 
defiring · to conſider with ber ſelf whether ſhe could love 
me, before ſhe ſuffer'd me to court her, ſeem d to me an 
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inſtance of wiſdom, much above her years. I perſwaded 
my ſelf ſhe muſt have a good opinion of me to fo by 
me; and could not help blaming the conduct of thoſe 
young women, who are afraid of leaking their minds, 
and marry without conſidering whether they are in love or 
not: I imagin'd my miſtreſs had more ſenſe than others 


of her ſex for believing marriage to he a buſineſs which 


required deliberation ; and I doubted not, if after ſhe had 
deliberated upon it, ſhe ſhould determine the matter in 


my favour, I ſhould be one of the happieſt men living; 


which may ſerve to give a judgment of the impatience L 
was in to have her anſwer. 

The reader muſt not think I paſt my time of expecta- 
tion very quietly ; nor that I did not in the interim. 
ſhew her new marks of my love. I invented an hun- 
dred pieces of gallantry, which gave the world to un- 
derſtand I was in love with her. She her ſelf had the 
greateſt reaſon to believe it of any one; neither did ſhe. 
make any doubt of it : and on my fide, I had cauſe to 
ſuppoſe ſhe thought my affections real and perfect; for 
when ſhe gave her anſwer, ſhe aſſur'd me ſhe thought I. 
was more capable than any man of making her happy; 
and ſhe would not obſtruct our marriage if her relati- 
ons approv'd thereof. 

I then fancy'd my ſelf on the pinacle of felicity ; for 
every thing was prepar'd to my purpoſe with her relati- 
ons, and we had nothing to do but to be marry'd. How- 
ever, three or four days afterwards I went to wait upon 
her, and found her very melancholy : ſhe would not 
tell me the cccafion. She lock'd her ſelf up in her 
chamber, leaving me with her mother, who ſpoke to: 
me in theſe terms. | 

I will not diſſemble with you, fir, you ſeem to be a 
man of too much honour, and too much concern'd for 
my daughter's welfare, to oppoſe her advancement. Mon- 


fieur the prince of is in love with ker: he has 


declar'd himſelf to her, and to her friends, and waits. 
for our anſwer to marry her with all the ceremonies due 
to 2 prince of his rank. Tho' he i a ſtranger, yet be- 
ing a ſovereign, his quality gives my daughter a view of 
ſuch a high ftation, that ſhe would be mad got to accept 
of him : nothing hinders her giving him her hand but her 
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engagements with you. To remove this impediment, E 
have aſſur d her, if you really love her, you will be the 
firſt to adviſe her not to loſe an opportunity of raiſing a 
fortune ſo much above her hopes. 

Thus did her mother ſpeak to me, and I fancy'd at 
firſt that what ſhe ſaid was mere pleaſantry, only to try 
how I would bear it ; but the thing was too true: and 
what a dreadful revolution was this for a man in love! 
I ask'd ſeveral times what her daughter ſaid to it. I was 
anſwer'd, that ſhe ſhould come and tell me her ſelf, and 
accordingly ſhe came, I look'd on her without faying a 
word, ſhe alſo remain'd mute for ſome time ; at laſt ſhe 
broke filence with ſaying, you cannot doubt, fir, that I 
have not a value for you, by the conſent I gave to your 
propoſal of marriage; but I alſo aſſure my ſelf you 
have too much reaſon, to oppoſe the fair occaſion that 
preſents in my favour. If I had valued you leſs I would 
have refus'd to have ſeen you as things ſtand at preſent ; 
but I have relied on the good opinion you have occaſion- 
ed me to have of you, when you aſſur'd me, that love 
ſhould not make you deſire any thing to the prejudice of 
what night be to my advantage. ; 

Theſe words ſtruck me almoſt dead. I was amaz'd to 
find ſhe had already reſolv'd what to do: the hopes of 
beirg a princeſs had ſo dazled her, that ſhe was not a 
moment in ſuſpence. I caſt my eyes towards the ground, 
and riſing from my ſeat ; no, madam, faid I to her, I 

will be no obſtacle to fo glittering a fortune: heaven grant 
that you may meet therein with that happineſs which 
you would have found elſewhere. Having faid theſe 
words I went out of the room, and ſhe ſhewed no diſ- 
poſition to detain me. 

I repented then that I had follow'd my brott er's ad- 
vice no better; I was heartily vex'd that I indeed was and 
had appear'd to be ſo much in love with a Joung wo- 
— had not a minute's diſpute with her ſelf in my 

vour. | | 
I ſpent a whole day in contriving how to croſs her 
marriage with the prince; and ſhould have been infinite - 
ly pleasd to ſee her reduc'd to a condition that might 
make her glad to return to me. My anger wore off in 


time ; 1 condemn'd my ſelf for thoſe mean thoughts. 
Ought 
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Ought I to blame her, ſaid I to my elf, for preferring 
a prince who will make her a ſovereign, to a man who. 
can very little mend her fortune ? fince I love her, 
ought not I to deſire that ſhe may be as happy as ſhe de- 
ſerves to be? if ſhe had been fo reſolute as to have taken 
me, rather than ſo adyantageous a match, ſhould I have 
been ſo baſe as to have agreed to ſuch a ſacrifice? I 
have ſworn to her I loy d her for the ſake of her ſelf: 
would I have deceiv'd her, or did I ſpeak as I thought? 

Here I ended my refle&ions ; and it ſeem'd as if my ſoul 
was in a calm after a ſtorm that had ruffled it. The idea 
of her marrying ta another man look'd leſs dreadful, 
when 1 conſider'd he was a fovereign, and that nothing 
lower than ſuch an elevation could have raviſh'd her from. 
me. I on I was a ſufferer ; yet | felt a ſecret plea- 
ſure in daing a generous action, in ſacrificing my love to 
her fortune. I was ambitious of having the glory. of this 
facrifice, and the next day went to her again. I told 
her, that the day before I had not been my own maſter, 
and thought I ſhould have dy'd with ſorrow and deſpair 
but at length I had overcome my weakneſs, and now 
waited upon her to rejoice with her on the rank to which 
ſhe. was about to be advanc'd ; and that inſtead. of op- 
poling it, I would give my life to ſee her ſettled with ſa 
much glory. 

She ſeem'd to take but very little notice of what I ſaid, 
being wholly taken up with preparations about her dreſs, 
and the ornaments for her wedding, ” 

| was going to complain of it to her, when ſhe inter- 
rupted me thus; fince you are defirous of having us 
oblig d to you for the concern you have for our welfare, 
pray, fir, cod here no more, leſt your preſence may 
raiſc ſuſpicion : I aſſure you LI will not be ungrateful, and 
as occafiou offers, will make you ſatisfaction for what 
you have done for me. 

Theſe words rais'd my choller a ſecond time : I went 
out of the room more haſtily than I had done the time 
before ; and I confeſs, I could more eafily forgive her 
preferring the prince to me, than her application about 
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I apprehended well enough, that the moſt reaſonable 
maid in the world might be ſo ambitious as to loſe no 
opportunity of being a princeſs ; but I could not think 
that any reaſonable woman could be ſo buſy about pre- 
parations for a wedding, as to forget decency and good 
manners, I began to think ſhe had not ſo much merit as 
I once believ'd ſhe had ; and that ſhe muſt certainly love 
trifles and vanity, -to prefer the care of her ornaments to 
gratitude, which ſhould have oblig'd her to have us'd 
me better, fince it was the laſt time I was to ſee her. 
This opinion worked more with me towards altering my 
mind, than her haſty conſent to a marriage that deſtroy'd 
all my hopes of her: and I really think, that the fault 
which one ought leaſt to pardon in the (ex, is that tri- 
fling ſpirit which make them fond of great ſettlements ra- 
cher out of vanity and pride, than out of opinion that 
they are more folid than little ones. . 

I was glad to diſcover a defect in her which rendred 
her leſs lovely: I ſuppos'd, ſince ſhe was of ſuch a tem- 
per, I ſhould have been plagu'd with her had ſhe been 
my wife. All this together comforted me for the lofs 

of her; and though at the bottom I was griev'd and 
vex'd to ſee her about marrying another man, I fancy d 
it was not ſo much becauſe I ſtill loy*d her, as becauſe it 
is uneaſy and mortifying to give place to another. 

I now thought I was cur'd of the paſſion I had for 
her, or in a fair way of being ſo; and to my thinking 
had play'd my part like a gallant man. Yet I foon 
found that I was a perfe& ſtranger to my ſelf, and was 
never more amorous nor more fond. 

Her marriage with the prince was broken off, by re- 
monſtrances made to him on an alliance ſo much below 
him ; or rather by the inconſtancy and infidelity of the 
prince, 'For 1 all along beliey'd he had propos'd the 
marriage only to deceive the young lady, and endeavour 
by that means to gain her affections. Be it as it will, the 
matter came to nothing: the prince return'd into his own 
territories, and inſtead. of all the fine hopes he flatter'd 
the damſe] with, he left her nothing but a preſent which 
the young lady was ſo generous as to refuſe. 


As 
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As ſoon as I heard the marriage was broken off, I 
felt as great a joy as ever I ar) her my life : I imagin'd 
it was only the pleaſure of ſeeing the girl mortify'd that 
was the occaſion of it; but I ſuddenly perceiv'd my joy 
had another motive. I had not the patience to ſtay till I 
was fent for; I ran haſtily to her mother's houſe, and 
when I ſaw her, was more eager than ever to marry her, 
I framed a thouſand things to my ſelf in excuſe of her 
conduct with regard to the marriage of the prince: I 
forgot how ſhe treated me the laſt time I ſaw her. I did 
not think it was any ſhame to court her again, ſince I had 
not thought it ſhameful to reſign her to another: the 

quality of a prince ſeem d to make all things excuſable. 
Thus I argu'd like a blind loyer, who believes what 
he deſires. It were to be wiſh'd that I had been either 
more wiſe or more fooliſh. Since I was ſo prudent to 
ive place to her advantageous match, I ought to have 
the prudence at leaſt to have ſtaid till they ſent for 
me; or ſince I was ſo fooliſh as to run after her, I ſhould 
have been enough ſo, not to have parted with her ſo 


eafily. My behavour convinc'd her that I was very 


amorous, and very tractable, two qualities which a wife 
generally abuſes. | : 

When my miſtreſs ſaw I came again to her, and came 
with as much love as before, ſhe carried her ſelf more 
handſomly than ſhe had hitherto done : ſhe told me ſhe 
had not a moment's joy or quiet all the while ſhe was 
in expeRtation of marrying the prince; that ſhe con- 
ſented to it in appearance, only in obedience to the 
commands of her friends; that ſhe knew very well that 
the affair would break off, becauſe ſhe was willing it 
ſhould do ſo; in ſhort, that ſhe was reſolv'd to be no bo- 
dy's, or to be mine. | 

It was eaſy, with the little ſenſe I had left, to ſee the 
— is fair diſcourſe 3 but I — — 1 in 

, unwilling to open my eyes. I reply d as if every 
ward ſhe ſaid lad been true; and I conjur d her to give 
leave that I ſhould preſs the concluſion of our marriage, 
It was ſaon. concluded, My brother found his ad in 
being ally d ta monſieur Fouguet ; and befides, he ſaw L 


was ſo much in love, he perceiy d it would be in vain to 
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a paſſion in which I had made ſo little uſe of his 
wholſome counſels. 

We were in the end married, and the fruit of all my 
deliberations that I e make this ſettlement with pru- 
dence, was to hear and follow only a blind paſſion, which 
did not find in marriage either the means to ſatisfy me, 
or to make my ſelf beloy'd. 

The woman I marry'd perhaps would have been more 
ſollicitous to pleaſe me, had ſhe been leſs certain that ſhe 


was beloy'd ; but we were ſcarce got together before I 


perceiv'd ſhe preſum'd too much on my weakneſs and on 
my love. 

The match ſhe was in hopes of with the prince made 
her intollerably vain ; and ſhe did not forget to reproach 
me that I was the cauſe of her loſing it. In a word, I 
found F was not happy, and ſoon perceiv'd that I ſtood in 
need of all my ſtrength and diſſunulation to live well with 
. who every day ſhew'd the little regard ſhe had 

r me. 

I thought then I perceiv d that ſhe never had any other 
motive, in the conduct ſhe had obſerv'd towards me, but 
to increaſe my paſſion, and to ſee what ſhe could bring 
me to, I had mdeed given her too much ground-to be- 
lieve I was ſuch a man as ſhe would have a husband be, 
over whom ſhe intended to tyrannize ; and ſhe was ſo well 
fatisfy'd of it, that ſhe ſoon began to exerciſe a domini- 
on which diſturb'd me. 

What a mortification was it to me to be govern d by 
a wife, after the experience I had of the ſex ! yet this 
was no more than a beginning of the troubles ſhe was 
to give me. I met with others. afterwards, which 
taught me thoroughly the truth of what my brother 
preach'd to me before I courted her 5 that the firft thing 
a man ought to keep from a woman he intends to make 
his wife, is the knowledge of his paſſion for her, and 
that he is blind enough not to ſee her faults, or fooliſh 
enough to love her though he ſees them. Inſtead of 
the happineſs I had in view, by marrying the hand- 
ſomeſt woman I ever ſaw in my life, I found in my mar- 
riage nothing but an eternal necetlity to keep my ſelf 
nike 6 catbiing and to difewble, in order to avoid 
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Her beauty that appear d ſo lovely to me loſt its graces, 
when | conſider'd it belong'd to a perſon whoſe demea- 
nour was ſo odious; and 1 learn'd by woeful experience, 
that the greateſt beauty cannot make amends for ill hu- 
mour, but that an ill humour on the contrary ſpoils the 
greateſt b.auty. | got nothing by marrying ſo fair a 
lady, but more cauſe of inquietude 3 and ſuch was my 
misfortunc, that though my wife was not handſome 
enough for me, ſhe ſeem'd too handſome for others. 

This marriage was ſtill more unfortunate than that in 
Foland ; I got a woman of the ſame temper ; but what 
made me much more a ſubject of pity was, that I durſ 
not make fo much noiſe of it as I did then. I was wil- 
ling to be thought more prudent ; and beſides, I muſt 
obſerve meaſures with her tamily, which ob ig'd me to be 
complaiſant to her. Thus had I nothing to alleviate my 
unhappineſs, and above ſix years did I endure, without 
ſaying a word, all the different torments which ſpite, 
jealouſly, reſen'iment, and conſtraint can inflit on a 
husband. | 

The time and the cares that this marriage took up, 
kept me in Paris, a good part of the ſummer. Tho' I 
had a furlough for the whole campaign, yet I was 
ſcarce marry'd before I would fain have put my ſelf at 
the head of my regiment. It ſerv'd in monſieur de Tu- 


renne's army, Which, as it was reported, was to beſiege 


Monmedy. We werenot very fortunate in the beginning 
of this campaign, and I was not very ſorry that I did 
not ſerve in it. We loſt St. Gauilain, and were forc'd 
to raiſe the ſiege of Cambray. I did not doubt but we 
ſhould beſiege ſome place or other to repair the loſs, and 
I was willing to have my ſhare in the action. | 

The abbot Fouguet put me off it, by telling me, that 
ſince I could not live without ſomething to do, he would 


find out an employ for me, with which I ſhould not be 


diſpleas d; that he would have propos'd it before, had 
lhe not believ'd I ſhould have been loth to have been 
torn ſo ſoon from the arms of my bride. I anſwer'd 
him, he knew nothing of marriage, if he ſuppos'd a man 
was ſo fond of a wite as to negle& an opportunity of ac- 
quiring glory. That was a tault which was only par- 
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donable in lovers, but marriage was of another kind v 
and ſuch was the fatality of this engagement, that the 
moſt happy husbands rejoyce ſometimes to be out of their 
wives fight : tho' I faid this ſmiling, yet the abbot 
miſtruſted that I began to grow weary of mine, and I 
was in the wrong to talk ſo to him. He chid me for it: 
1 reply'd in ſuch a manner as might perſuade him that [ 
meant only to ſhew him, how the moſt agreeable en- 
gagements could not make me in love with idleneſi. 

Notwithſtanding the colour I would have put upon 
what I faid, either the abbot told it abroad, or the tur» 
prize people had to hear I ask'd leave to be gone ſo ſoon 
from one I had expreſs'd ſo much love for, gave occaſion 
to ſeveral reports that we did not love one another, which 
rais'd ſeveral ridiculous ſtories about us ; this convinc'd 
me, that a husband can never enough diſſemble the diſ- 
quiets of matrimony ; for if there is the leaſt ſubject 
from his own confeſſion to think he lives uneaſy at home, 
it is an inexhauſtible fountain for flander, The man is 
not ſpar'd, much leſs the woman. 

| was amaz'd to hear what they ſaid with relation to 
my marriage, that I had only the leaving) of the prince, 
who was my rival; and tho? I had no reaſon to believe 
my wife had given any cauſe for ſuch a reflection, I 
could not help being concern'd at it. which made me 
endure her imperious humour with the leſs patience ; for 
to make here this farther reflection, a woman gai 
little by being innocent, it is enough to allarm the huſ- 
band, that her virtue is attack d by the publick, though 
without any foundation. Men, as ſoon as they are 
marry'd, have weakneſſes and viſions, of which one 
would not think reaſonable creatures were ſuſceptible. 

The abbot Fouguet ſeeing me reſolute not to live idly, 
commended me very much, and acquainted me, that he 
had propos'd me to the cardinal as a fit perſon to un» 
dertake a certain foreign negotiation ; and that his emi- 
rency was of the ſame ſentiments. He ſaid the buſineſs 
Wes to be done in England, and the occaſion of my voy- 
age was this. 

Our miniſters in France had receiv'd information, that 
the Spaniards were treating with Oliver Cremwel for 
money and troops to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome of our 
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-maritime towns, upon condition to put all fuch as 
Niould be taken after this treaty into the hands of the 
Engl; the cardinal having notice of this affair would 
prevent it, by offering Cromave/ a treaty of the ſame 
nature. He propos'd to him, that if he would lend us 
the fame aſſiſtance the Spaniards defir'd, he would order 
Dunkirk to be beſieg'd, and when it was taken, it ſhould 
be deliver'd to the Elb. 

To bring this treaty to a conclufion, his eminency ſent 
me to London. The abbot Fouguet inform'd him I was 
ready to depart. The cardinal in perſon gave me my 
inſtructions, and two days afterwards I ſet out on my 
zourney incognito. 

I perceiv'd in my diſcourſe with the cardinal, that by 
amy living much abroad, I had got the reputation of being 


a man fit to be employ'd in foreign courts, tho' to ſpeak - 


the truth, my time therein had been taken up in things 
far different trom affairs of ſtate ; but no body enquir'd 
-what lite I had led, nor what buſineſs it was which 
.me from France. It was ſufficient that I had lived in fo- 
reign courts, to have it thought that I had a talent for 
negctiations ; ſo little is requiſite to get a man a name in 
ſome things, ſcarce any thang is regarded beſides appear- 
ances, and a man has paſs'd for a great politican, who 
bath owed this reputation only to ſome circumſtances 
whercin ſortunately he hath been found, which hath de- 
termin d the advantageous opinion the world hath had 
of him. Happy, when being engag d in an employ 
by chance, one ſtudies to acquire the merit neceſſary to 
«cquit one's {elf well therein. | 
It was not difficult for me to ſucceed in the buſineſs I 
went to Londen about. Dunkirk was a bait that ſoon 
tempted Cromare/ to abandon the Spaniards ; and be- 
fides, he had much more hopes of the ſucceſs of the 
troops, if they ſerv'd under monſieur de Turenne, than 
if they were commanded by the Spaniſb generals, whoſe 
power was divided. 

Monfieur de Turenne's fame was ſettled in the world; 
ard when Cromavel heard he was the general that would 
beſſege it, he did not doubt of its being taken. I ob- 
Rind all -tratd celr'd, and in three months time got the 
treaty coM-C.uced and ſigned. Mg 
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My deſtiny would not let me make this with. 
out — intrigue. A few days before I arrived Eng- 
land, the chief conſpiiators in a — againſt Cromauel 
had been executed. I had heard ſeveral relations of the 
conſpiracy, and among other circumſtances this was one, 
that the yew who was moſt concern'd in it was a 
miſtreſs of Richard Cromwel, the protector's ſon ; who 
bein: diſguſted with her lover had ſet the quakers againſt 
his father, by her intrigues amongſt them : this young 
woman was not taken, and no body knew what was be- 
come of her. 

I heard the tory more than once, and always with very 
little attention. What I learn'd from it was, that the 
protector's authority diminiſh'd thre' the hate and con- 
tempts which the people had for his ſon Richard; inſo- 
much, that it was Rid openly, that ſhould the father 
happen to die, and leave only this ſon to preſerve the 
authority after him, he would ſoon give it up, ard the 
people would recal their lawful king. 

| have related elſewhere, that I had the honour to be 
known to the king of England, Charles IT. whilſt he 
was in France ; and every report that I heard againſt his 
enemies pleas'd me. The day before I leſt London a 
young Engliſh gentleman came to my lodgings, and 
begg d that he might go with me to France; telling me, 
he had the honour to be a ſervant of the king of England; 
and that that prince would think himſelf oblig'd to me in 
aſſiſting him to out of England. 1 ask'd who he 
was. He anſwer' d, he would let me know as ſoon as he 
out of danger. 'That he could not ſtay, nor be ſeen in 
Londen, without running the hazard of his life. He 
entreated me, that if I would grant him the favour that 
he requeſted of me, to add another to it, and let him 
lodge there that night, and take him with me the next 
day. 1 
The youth had an influence upon me ; and though 
his countenance was full of forrow, I ſaw ſo much 
beauty in his face, and ſo much grace in his air, that 
— ſomething more than he appear d ta 
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I told him T would guard him with pleafure, and he 
ſhould depart with me the next day betimes in the morn- 
ing. He threw himſelf at my feet to thank me for 
my kindneſs, and pray'd me to let him have ſomewhat 
to eat. I made him ſup with me, and by his diſcourſe 
and his behaviour I was ſatisfy'd, that he was well born 
and educated. 
He eat but little, and was ſick after it: I could not 
tell what to make of this adventure; I was touch'd with 
compaſſion, and took as much care-of him as if he had 
.been my ſon. 
I did not preſs him to tell me who he was, becauſe I 
perceiv'd he was uneaſy when I mention'd it; but when 
we were come te Dover, I took him aſide, and pray'd 
him to ſatisfy my curioſity. 

How was I ſurpriz'd when he told me he was a wo- 
man, and the very ſame whom I heard to have ſo great 
a ſhare in the plot I before mention'd. 

I ſaw then.the danger I had brought my ſelf into, by 

taking the charge of her as I had done; but that could 
not now be nted, and there being no apearance 

of our being +follow'd, I aſſur d her I rejoyc'd 1 had an 
opportunity to carry her ſafe out.of England; and ask'd 
whither ſhe intended to go, and what ſhe deſign'd to 
do with her ſelf. She reply'd, ſhe hop'd the queen- 

mother would take her into her protection; and that ſhe 
had to diſcover ſeveral important ſecrets which might 

help forward the king's reſtoration, which ſhe believ'd 
would be improy'd in France; for {he could not think 

the French hated the king ſo much as not to be willing 
to aſſiſt him in-recovering his dominions when a fair op- 

portunity-preſented. I advis'd her to diſcover her ſelf to 

no body till we were ſafe arriv'd in France, and I bad 
ſeen . how ſhe would be receiv'd there; becauſe, I was 
apprehenſive, that we having made ſuch an alliance with 
the protector, ſhe would not meet with ſo favourable a 
reception as ſhe expected; and perhaps it might be 
thought criminal in me to have brought her over. She 
anſwer'd ſhe would do as I would have her; and that ſhe 
reſolv'd, if ſhe was not welcome in France, to go and 
{eek aut the king of Eg in Holland. I defir'd her 
to 
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to tell me the particulars of the late conſpiracy, and or 
her ſhare in it; which ſhe did, thus. 

My name is Flizabeth Darcil, a name that I ſuppoſe 
is not ſtrange to you, if you ever heard the ſtory YT the 
late king of Exg/and"s death. My father was always 
on the king's fide, and one of the firſt victims that 
Oliver Cromwel offer'd to his ſecurity. I was ſcarce 
thirteen years of age when he was beheaded: the counte's | 
of Shaftsbury mediated for favour for me, and entertain'd 
me at her houſe. Sometime after, Richard Cromwel be- 
came acquainted with me: he faid he lov'd me out of 
pity to my misfortunes, and flatter'd me with hopes that 
he would marry me. I believe the misfortunes which 
have ſince befallen me, are a puniſhment for my com- 
placency towards him. I was dazled with his fortune; 
and the hopes of the: ſettlement with which he flatter'd 
me, ſtifled the reſentment I ought to have had of. my £- 
ther's murder. 

The counteſs herſelf encourag'd the paſſion and defires 
of this traitor. She imagin'd that by making a facrifice 
of me, ſhe ſhould fix an intereſt in him; and by his 
means procure favours for her family. She was the firſt 
that endeavour'd to extinguiſh the few remains of revenge 
that ſtill burn d in my breaſt ;. and by her perſuaſion I 
manag'd my ſelf ſo, that he believ'd 1 lov'd him: but 
as ſoon as he had receiv'd ſome tokens of my affections, I 
perceiv'd he neglected me, and talk'd no more of 
marrying me, as he flatter'd me before he would do. 
The counteſs laugh'd at my ſorrow and deſpair on this 
occaſion, and at laſt told me coldly, that it was an ho- 
nour for me to be his miſtreſs ; that my fortune would 
be more ſhining and happy than I had reaſon to expeR, 
after the ruin of my famuly. 

I knew then that I was betray'd, and reſolv d to be re- 
veng' d. I had a kinſman whoſe name was A/chelay, 
him I made acquainted with the affront Richard Crom- 
«vel had offer d me. Aſchelay was a man ready for any 
violent attempt, and one that for a long time had been 
contriving how to make himſelf famous by doing ſome- 
thing worthy of note. He advis'd me to diſſemble, till 
I had got out of Richard as much as was neceſſary to 
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form a conſpiracy, and cut off the protector when he 
would be eaſieſt to come at: for he ſuppos'd that if we 
were once rid of him, his faction would die with him. 

1 ated my part ſo well, that Richard was deceiv'd 
ſo far, that he hid nothing from me. He appear'd like- 
wiſe to me diſpos'd to wiſh his father's death, as much 
as thoſe did who were his greateſt enemies. He com- 
plain'd daily of his father's ſeverity ; and indeed the 
protector was naturally ſevere, behaving himſelf almoſt 
as cruelly to his ſon as he had done to his ſovereign. 

He was mad to ſee how little qualify'd his ſon Rich- 
ard was to ſucceed him, and hop'd by ſeverities, and 
frequently reproaching him for his unworthineſs, he 
| __ at length be render'd ſuch an one as he wiſh'd 

im. 

You may imagine I did what I could to encreaie 
Richard's diſcontent. I ventur'd one day to tell kim, 
that I wiſh'd ſome body or other would deliver him from 
ſuch a father Pray heaven, reply'd he, they would; 
they might expect from me all that I could do for them, 
if they did me ſuch a piece of ſervice. 

I reported to Aſchelay the ſubject of our converſation : 
he defir'd me to bring on the ſame diſcourſe the next 
time I ſaw him ; and in caſe he ſeem'd willing to join in 
a conſpiracy againſt his father, to make no ſcruple of 
diſc-vering my ſelf to him; ard tell him that I would 
find out accomplices to undertake it. 

It is no new thing to hear of a plot in Exg/and; and 
Richard Cromwel had all the qualities from whence 
we might hope this deſign would not ſhock him. He 
was a cruel man, and one who ſeem'd to be inſenſible 
of all the dictates of nature. A/chelay was a perſon 
much of the ſame character, and theſe two were very fit 
for the moſt barbarous and raſheſt enterprizes. I did as 
Aſchelay deſir d me; Richard was willing to ſpeak with 
my kinſman himſelf, and promis'd to facilitate all things 
for the ſuceeſ of the conſpiracy, provided his name 
ſhould not be mention'd to the other accomplices, and 
Aſchelay would act as if he alone had contriv'd this t 
enterprize. This was promis'd, and they 8 
gether that the protector ſhould be kill'd in his own 
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chamber where he generally was by himſcif. Richard 
was to introduce the ' conſpirators, and open them a fe- 
cure paſſage into CromwePs cloſet, where he could not 
defend himſelf, 

Yau ſee, fir, I took a ready way to be reveng'd on 
Richard, by arming him againſt his father; for I was 
certain that when his father was dead, he would not have 
been left in a condition to make any advantig2 of his 
crime; but would ſoon be ſent after him. Achelay 
having concerted his meaſures, try'd to engige all thole 
he could find for his purpoſe, bold reſolute fell-5vs ; 
among whom he made choice of ſome that did not ke: 
the ſecret. The protector was inform'd of the deſign by 
this means: the greateſt part of the conſpirators being 
engag'd in it out of hopes of reward, it is no wonder 
ſome of them thought they ſhould get more by b:tray- 
Ing it. 

y ſoon as Richard knew his father had notice of it, 
he was afraid if Aſchelay was apprehended he would diſ- 

cover the ſhare he had in the — z to prevent this he 
got him to be murder'd ; and the matter was order d ſo 
well that it was believ'd he kill d himſelf. 

When I heard of his degth I immediately ſuſpected 
Richard was the author of it, and was apprehenſive of 
the ſame treatment: I diſguis'd my ſelf immediately 
and ran away in man's habit, not knowing what would 
become of me. The conſpirators were ſeiz d, but none 
of them knowing Kichard was in the plot, only Aſche- 
lay and I were charg'd as the authors of it. Aſchelay's 
corps was hang'd up and quarter'd. Strict ſearch was 
made after me ; and they not being able readily to find 
me, the protector did not trouble himſelf to make any 
longer enquiry about me. I lay conceal'd in London, till 
the time that you were ſo generous as to bring me thence. 
I hope, notwithſtanding, to be reveng'd on him as ſoon 
as I am in a fafe place; from thence I will give the 
protector information that his own ſon was one of the 
conſpirators. 

Here the young woman ended her narration, which 
I ſhould ſcarce have beliey'd, had ſhe not given me full 
ſatisfaction in all parts of the relation which I 2 
incredible, and on which I had queſlion'd her. She ſaid 
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nothing which did not agree with what I had heard at 
London ; and I did not doubt the truth of her ſtory. She 
added, that while ſhe was hid in Londum, ſhe liv'd almoſt 
a week in a ſtarving condition, not daring to truſt her ſelf 
with any one to procure a bit of bread : that all the day 


ſhe liv'd in an uninhabited houſe, and went out on nights 
to gather proviſion ; that ſhe was found by fome women 
who were out very early, to whom ſhe faid ſhe was a 
footman, who durſt not return to his maſter for fear of 
being hang' d for a robbery of which he was accus'd ; 
that thoſe good women had compaſſion on her, and gave 
her ſome bread ;, that it was of them ſhe heard that a 
Frenchman was returning to France, and that by their 
advice ſhe had taken the reſolution of coming to me. 

She threw her ſelf again at my feet upon ending this 
recital, and [ confeſs in my life I never felt more diffe- 
rent emotions than this adventure gave me. 

I call'd to mind what happen'd to me formerly, when 
I fav'd the maid at Charlewille; and I imagin'd that I 
felt for the young Eng/i/b woman now, what then felt 
for the Fizming : in ſhort it was impoſſible for me not to 
love her; her youth, her beauty, the condition in which E 
found her, the continual careſſes ſhe gave me as her de- 
liverer. the relation of her ſuſſerings, and the opportu- 
nities I had of ſeeing her every minute in a dreſs that 
provok'd my paſſion; all theſe incitements kindled a 
flame in my breaſt as fierce as I had ever felt in my life 
for any woman. She quickly perceived. it, and entreated 
me with ſo much tenderneſs not to take advantage of the 
condition ſhe was in, to abuſe her; that I treated her with 
as much reſpect as if ſhe had been the perſon I öS moſt 
afraid of cffending. In the mean while my men gueſs'd 
ſhe was a woman, and we were ſcarce arriv'd at Calais 
before it was nois'd about that I had brought a miſtreſs 
with me from London. The news got to Paris ſooner 
than I did, and when I arriv'd there every body talk'd 
to me of her, and ask'd to ſee her; I _ her with 
2 woman whoſe husband had been my ſervant, and 
oblig'd her not to ſay a word who it was that plac'd her 
there. 
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Thus believing no one would ſee her, and waiting for 
an opportunity either to ſpeak of her to the queen, or 
get a paſſage for her to Holland, I anſwer'd t who 
ask'd any thing of the miſtreſs I had brought away, 
that I knew not what they talk'd of. 

My brother, who had heard as well as others of the re- 
port, ask'd me whether I would always be a fool ; and 
L aſſurd him more poſitively than any body elſe, that 
it was all a mere ftory. The ſame I ſaid to my wife, 
who, to hide her ill carriage towards me,, took hold of 
every thing that might give a colour to it, and juſtify 
her complaints of me. : 

She had gamed inceſſantly in my abſence, and when I 
return'd, [ found her one of the top rs of the town : 
ſhe play'd away the very money that ſhould have been 
laid out in houſe-keeping. She always came home in 
the morning, and went to bed when others were going to 
riſe ; and I ſeldom ſaw her unleſs I accidently met her at 
a viſit. This management of her's ſerv'd to ſet me quite 
againſt her. Tho' we lodg d under the ſame roof, we 
were ſtrangers to one another; and it was very ſeldom. 
that we exchang'd a word. I was heartily vex*d, yet 
the meaſures I ought to -with her family, and the 
little inclination I had to make a noiſe, oblig d me to diſ- 
ſemble. I only obſerv'd her as much as I could, and to 
prevent my entire. ruin,..I allotted her a ſum for her 
particular expences, and took on my ſelf the e of 
the whole family. She requir'd no more of me than I en- 
gag'd to give her: this made me eaſy on the account of 
intereſt, but not ſo on the ſcore of jealouſy and niceneſs ; 
for 1 perceiv'd plainly it muſt be, ſince ſhe was ſparing of 
my money, that ſhe was free in her behaviour, and that 
others ſupply'd her with what ſhe was ſo diſcreet as not 
to ask of me. I durit not dive into theſe myſteries; but 
to be ſure no husband, whoſe wite games ſo exceſſively, 
and ſo continually, can be eaſy on this account : he muſt 
be afraid, or for his honour, or for his purſe; often doth 
he fear both for the one and the other. And if a woman 
who plays after this manner, is perſwaded that her huſ- 
band is contented with her, ſhe muſt either be blind and 
inſenſible her felf, or muſt think her husband ſo. 
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I was no more treubled with viſions than another man; 
yet as much as I reſolv'd to be a good husband, and 
to think well of my wife, I could not forbear being con- 
vinc'd of ſome things that would allarm the moſt incre- 
dulous husband in the world. All that I pray'd for was, 
that the town might not be as well ſatisfy'd in the matter 
as I was ; I did not value much what I thought of her 
my (elf, provided other people did not think fo. 
What a ſad condition does marriage bring one into? 
It is in vain to ſay there are ſome eaſy, contented huſ- 
bands; I am very well aſſured, the moſt eaſy of them all 
are heartily vex d; and that there are none ſo blind as 
they would have us think they are. No one is fo eaſy 
an husband, but that he fears being ſomething worſe. 
No body will think it ſtrange, that conſidering what 


terms my wife and I were upon, I ſhould give way to 


my paſſion for the young woman I brought out of England: 
I izaw her with the greater pleaſure, becauſe I ſuppos'd 
no body would obſerve my ſteps, and creſs my love. She 
preſs'd me often to ſpeak to the queen about her, or to 
let her go into Holland; but I lov'd her too well to ſepe- 
rate her from me. I reſolv'd to keep her u here ſhe was, 
no per ſon ny ſo likely as ſhe to comfort me amidſt 
my demeſtick diſquiets. And to make her love Paris I 
put her into finer lodgings, and gave her a noble equi- 
page: I took a houſe ready-furmiſh'd, and enabled her 
to make a figure anſwerable to the quality ſhe aſſum'd. 
She called her ſelf the counteſs of Su//ex, and gave out 
1— town the day before ſhe appear d in pub - 


Thoſe that believe marriage is the way to reclaim a 
man that loves women, may be undeceiv'd by the follies 
I was now guilty of. As irregular as I had been before 
my marriage, one may ſee that 1 had never been thus 
focliſh to undertake things beyond my fortune. Except 
my adventure at Venice, where I was trick d like a young 
man and a fool, I had been but at little expence on the 
ſex, always deſpis'd thoſe that were, and could not ſup- 
Poſe that it was poſſible for me to have an intrigue which 
I muſt pay for. 

Matrimony made me overcome this nicety ; I was con- 
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wife ; and the torments ſhe gave me encreas'd my deſire 
of ſeeking in ſome other woman the pleaſure and quiet 
I could not find in her. I durſt not appear open in ad« 
dreſſes to any lady at court, for fear my wife ſhould cry 
out againſt me, and traverſe my love : this oblig'd meto 
love ſecretly, and to purchaſe with my money the con · 
veniency of a ſecret amour. The Egli woman ſeem' d 
for my purpoſe ; I lov'd her too well to deny her any 
thing; and I fancy'd I ſhould hide my love better in 
taking a houſe for her, than if I had kept her ſtill in 
lodgings. 

It was engaging my ſelf in an expence enough to ruin 
me; and if I was ſo ſimple as to undertake it, the ill ex- 
ample of my wife was the ſole cauſe. I thought I 
to ſpare nothing for my eaſe, ſince ſhe ſpar'd nothing for 
her pleaſure, I confeſs it was reaſoning ill ; but a man 
does not trouble himſelf much with reaſon, when he ſeeks 
at any price to ſoften domeſtick cares, which of all o- 
thers are moſt likely to turn his brain. 

Thus all the fruit of this fine match which was to ſet- 
tle me in the world, and cure me of my follies, produc'd 
nothing better than to make me more fooliſh and more 
extravagant. After this, will any one continue to ſay 
that perſons ſhould marry to forſake an i life ? 
marriage is only a remedy for thoſe who are inclin'd to 
change their heart, who repent of their diſorderly 
courſes, and whe chuſe wives whoſe examples and cares 
may teach them to be wiſe ; and who, beſides all this, 
are reſoly'd to place their ſole comfort and conſolation in 
the principles of their religion, and the teſtimonies of a 
good conſcience, when ever they meet with troubles and 
diſquiets, the inſeperable companions of marriage, even 
the moſt equal, the moſt chaſt. 

I was in hopes to enjoy, without any diſturbance, the 
quiet I propos'd to my ſelf in the company of my E 
4 miſtreſs. I made no ſhew as if | knew any thing of 
her, and viſited only on evenings, which 1 uſed to paſs- 
at her lodgings without taking any body with me. How-- 
ever, it was not long before I had new grounds of diſcon- 
tent: this young woman found herſelf able to ſee com- 
pany by the condition I had plac'd her in, and to ſee 
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them without fearing my jealouſy by the care I took to 
avoid being ſeen, and coming to her only in the evening. 
She had her lovers and her intrigues : I took notice of 
it, and became ſenſible, that a man muſt not expect 
more eaſe or tranquility in ſuch ſort of enga ts than 
in matrimony. This ſhould for ever have ſet me againſt 
women ; but as to remedy the troubles a miſtreſs gives, 
I did not find the ſame which hinder our defend- 
ing our . —— thoſe A from a wife, I 
thought only of getting quit is laſt intrigue, without 
— — refleftions any farther. 1 declar'd to the 
Zaglis woman that I did net like her carriage towards 
me; and was reſoly'd to withdraw my protection, 
and the allowance I had made her. She wept plentiful- 
ly, and I believe I had been fool enough to have lov'd her 
till, if ſtronger reaſons had not prevail'd upon me to part 
with her. 

The cardinal, at my return from England, receiv'd me 
very well. He order'd a commiſſion of marſhal de camp 
for me; and my fortune was on a way of mending daily. 
Theſe wiews contributed to my expences on the Egli 
girl: I t my treaſure would never be exhauſted, 
which is the fault of moſt courtiers ; they ſpend upon the 
proſpect of advancement, and are ruin'd by their hopes: 
they anticipate favour, and if we may ſo ſay, eat the 
1rwits of it before they are gather d. | 

While I was reckoning on the hopes which I had from 
the ccurt, complaints came from Cromwe/ againſt me, 
that I had conceal'd miſtreſs Darcel, and carried her out 
of England, tho? ſhe was one of the conſpirators againſt 
the protector: theſe complaints occafion'd the remem- 
trance of the report, which was current upon-my return, 
that I had brought a miſtreſs with me from London ; and 
and every one believ'd it was the ſame now ſpoke of by 
Cromwel. | 
My brother inform'd me of it at firſt: I told him, 
that indeed an Egli youth had begg'd me to let him 
paſs over to Calais with me, I left him there, and ſup» 
poſe he went thence to Holland; that I miſtruſted, as well 
as my ſervants, the pretended. youth was a woman, but 
was not ſure of it till we came to Calais, where I diſmiſt 
her, and had never heard of her ſince. My brother bad 

me 
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me wait upon the queen and cardinal without delay ; I 
romis d to do it: but as ſoon as he was gone F ran w 


the mock counteſs of Suſſex, and told her ſhe muſt imme- - 


diately leave Paris ; that it was known at court how I 
brought her out of England ; that Cromæuel demanded to 
have her deliver'd up, which 1 doubted not they would 
do, or confine her. She was frighted with theſe threats, 
and prayed me to furniſh her with the means to make 
her eſcape to Holland. 

As much as I was diſpleas'd with her, I was a man of 
too much honour to deny her requeſt :-I took her preſent- 
ly into the houſe where ſhe lodg'd, and preſented her 
with two hundred piſtoles ; I provided a man to conduct 
her to Bruſſels, where ſhe ſafely arriv'd, departing 
from Paris the very day I heard from my brother what 
they ſaid at court of her and me. When we were going 
to part, ſhe aſſur'd me that ſhe had not ſtay'd at Paris 
had it not been on my aecount; that ſhe had always de- 
fir'd to preſent her ſelf to the king of Eng/and. She ſaid 
ſhe hop'd I would continue to be her friend, and ſhe 
would be ſure to let me hear from her in what part ſo- 
ever of the world it would be her lot to ſettle. With 
pain did I ſee her depart. It was happy for me that E 
had cauſe to ſuſpe& her conduct; for otherwiſe I believe 
I ſhould never have conſented to ſeparate. 


As ſoon as ſhe was gone I went to court, and related to. 


the queen, without the leaſt diſguiſe, the manner how F 
had brought her of, without knowing her ſex, I fail'd 
not mentioning every thing which had mov'd me with 
aompaſſion in her recital. The queen was affected with 
it; telling me, ſhe ſhould have been very glad to have 
ſeen her. I anſwer'd, I knew not who ſhe was till ſhe 
came to Calais; and from thence ſuppoſe ſhe went to 
Flanders or Holland. The queen order'd me to viſit the 
cardinal: I waited upon him, and he preſently told me I 
Had involv'd him in a terrible affair. I made him the 
fame relation as I had made to the queen; but that did not 
appeaſe him; and I ſtood in need of the abbot Fougquet's 
credit to recover his good opinion. 


PART 
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HEN once a man has offended the great, the 
inisfortune is ir:eparable ; and as ſoon as a mi- 
niiter of ſtate is pleas'd to take a diſliking to any perſon, 
tho? it be tor a trifle, it is a wound which can never be 
heal'd. This rock is very much to be fear'd, and ren- 
ders the condition of a courtier very unhappy. Who 
can be ſure of never diſpleafirg at court, or hope to ſuc- 
ceed again when once he has diſpleaſed ? 

[ found to my colt afterwards, that the complaints the 
cardinal receiv'd out of 1 zg/and againſt me always ituck 
in his ſtomach : he never thew'd me his favour in any of 
the occaſions I had for his protection; and when he un- 
dertook to ruin thoſe that ſupported my intereſt with 
him, I was more ſenſible than any one of their diſgrace 
and declenſion. | 

However, I did not then foreſee the conſequence of 
the fault wkich was laid to my charge. On the contra- 
ry, I thzught the diſguſt which was taken againſt me 
would wear off, the cauſe of it being of ſo little impor- 
tance ; and the temptation I had to it being out of pity 
to an unfortunate woman. I could not imagine it would 
be reckon'd a crime in me; and as ſoon as the talk of it 
was over, I thought it was forgotten. 

I ſuppos'd I ſhould now have no other cauſes of diſ- 
quiet than thoſe my wiſe gave, me. The report of my 
intrigue with my Eagliſb miſtreſs render'd her more proud 
and more inſupportable: but as it was by my marriage 
with her that 1 obtain'd all my patrons, I had no courſe 
to take but to diſſemble. I left her intirely at her liber- 
ty to govern her ſelf according to her own fancy ; and 
ſhe abus d that liberty ſo much, that I was of all men 
the perſon for whom ſhe had the leaſt kindneis or reſpect. 
I. doubted not this weakneſs made me the jeſt of the 
town ; yet having no other remedy, I thought to leſſen 
the ſhame by being inſenſible of it. No body diſcover'd 
the vexation I ſuffer'd from her ; and the more my heart 
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was full of it, the more contented I appear'd to the world- 


confeſs I had not ſtrength enough to reſiſt the temptati- 


on of ſoftning my cares b / ſome pleaſant amuſements ; 
and when I had loſt my Eng/iþ girl, I endeavour'd to 
find out ſome other miſtreſs who might make me forget 
my concern. 

It was no longer the heart which determin'd my af- 
ſections. I had loſt that delicacy, to which I formerly 
ſo much pretended, and had no other regard for love 
than on account of the pleaſures it brought. I lik'd my 
converſation with my Exgliſb miſtreſs ; and was not much 
troubled at her inconſtancy, becauſe | did not much va- 
lue my ſelf on that conqueſt : I was only ſorry for the 
expence ſhe put me to, and I did not queſtion I ſhould be 
fatisfy'd with a miſtreſs of the ſame character if ſhe was 
leſs chargeable. My liberality to her was fo well known, 
that when it was underſtood that I wanted a new miſtreſs, 
I had the offer of ſeve:al on the ſame conditions; and 1 
muſt ſay this to the ſhame of the ſex, ſome of them were 
of very good quality, who had been beggar'd by debau- 
chery or ill fortune, and had nothing to ſubſiſt on but 
the money and preſents they receiv'd from their gu- 
lants. 

Among the reſt, one was nam'd to me whom I knew, 
and had been in love with two years years before, if her 
husband had not been my intimate friend. A handſomer 
woman was not to be met with; my friendſhip for her 
husband made me reſiſt my inclination for her; and be- 
fides, ſhe being of a very whimſical humour, my reſpect 
for my friend had ſufficient power over me, to ſtifle the 
fentiments which her beauty inſpir'd : from that time I 
ſeldom ſaw her. Her husband's circumſtances growing 
low, ſhe left him without quarreling, and liv'd with a 
relation of hers, while her husband made ſeveral jour- 
ueys into the country where his eſtate lay, to bring his 
affairs into a better poſture. 

I was troubled when I heard that this woman wanted 
a gallant, who would give her liberally ; and believing 
her neceſſities only had reduc'd her to make ſuch a ſcan- 


dalous offer, I refolv'd to aſſiſt her without requiring any 
thing of her for it: it ſeem'd to me to be baſe to abuſe 
ber necefity. Thus I had no other motive in endea - 
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vouring to ſee her than pure generoſity. I did not fail in 
the midſt of theſe ſine ſentiments, foreſeeing that 2 
bly I might not be inſenſible; but I found my ſelf ſo te- 


ſolv'd not to have any more intrigues which ſhould be FS 


purchas'd, that | hop'd to fee this woman without any 
other deſign than that of ſerving her. 

I ſought then for an opportunity of ſpeaking to her. 
She came to the place where I was told ſhe would be met. 
I re h'd her for the confidence ſhe had plac'd in the 
* had been for engaging me with her, and I 
told her that without coming to ſuch an extremity, ſhe 
might have found friends who would have aſſiſted her, and 
that I defur'd her to accept of an hundred and fifty piſ- 
toles, which I had brought with me for her: I added, I 
knew ſhe was ſtreightned, and gave them to her freely, 
not pretending to put a forge on her inclinations by it; 
and in ſhort, pray'd her, when ſhe wanted money, to ad- 
dreſs her ſelf only to me. 

She ſeem'd ſurpriz'd at this diſcourſe, and diſown'd. 


that ſhe had given order to the perſons that had ſpoke to. 


me, to make any ſuch propoſals on her behalf; that it 
was true, ſhe wanted money, and had endeavour'd to 
borrow it; and that ſhe would not accept of my offer, 
but on condition I took her note to repay it. She preis d 
me to take ir, and to pleaſe hey, I did ſo. 

I left her after this converſation, in which I had not. 
let fall one. word which ſhould induce her to believe I was 
in love with her. But then | was too much delighted 
with the fine action I thought I had done to think of any 
thing elſe. I ſlighted every other thought as a temptation. 
enough to ſpoil the beauty and merit of my generoſity. 

But ſcarcely had I left her when it repented me that 1 
had been ſo generous, I perceiv'd I was neither ſa nice, 
nor. ſo diſintereſted ; and that in the main, I did not much 
ſand upon the ſhame of abuſing the neceſſities of ſo ami- 
able a perſon I became paſlionately in love with her, 
and reſolv d, if poſſible, to be belov'd by her. 

I did not chink. that the generoſity with which I had 


my money, ought to oppoſe the hopes with which 
I flatter d my paſſion. L. rather argued wi.h my ſelf, that 
© honourable a proceeding ought to give her a better 
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opinion, and a greater inclination for me: but it ſeems 
I did not know my woman. 

She was really angry that I reproach'd her for making 
uſe of thoſe means to get money ; and far from thinking 
me generous, ſhe look'd upon me as a ſtupid coxcomb, 
or one that had not done her beauty juſtice. Here I 
cannot forbear obſerving, that when a woman onee for- 
gets the laws of duty and honour, ſhe cannot be pleas'd 
with what puts her in mind of them ; and through whate- 
ver motive women make advances to men we cannot 
pleaſe them but with anſwering their expectations. 

Having no ſuſpicion that my generofity would have 
ſuch an effect, and fancying, on the contrary, that the 
lady would be charm'd with it, I did not doubt of her 
giving me a favourable hearing : I could think of no 
way ſo ſhort as to declare my ſelf by writing; ſa two 
or three days after I ſent her the following letter. 


Find my ſelf, Madam, very much embarraſi'd: J 

love you, and cannot live without being belov'd by 
you ; I dare not tell you to what exceſs my paſſion is grown, 
nor pray you to have pity on me, for ftar you ſhould ac- 
cuſe me, that I preſume too much upon the goodneſs you had 
to accept of my ſervice in your diſtreſs. This, madam, is 
abbat puts me into confuſion. It is not in my poxwer to 
ceaſe ſerving you, or to require any thing as a reward of 
my ſervices. But in the mean time, I die. Tell me, ma- 
dam, what I ſhall do ? and if it is not permitted me to 
hove you, to hope, and to ſeek out, always for occaſions to 
be ſerviceable to you. 


She anſwered me thus: 


1 Remember your inſtructions tos well, fir, and they have 
made too great impreſſion upon me, for to be ſo ſoon led 
aftray from the path in which you would have me avalk. 
J receiv'd your money as a token of your generoſity 3 and 
would never have receiv'd it, if you bad offer'd it to me 
out of any other motive. But F ſee I am deceiv'd; and 
all that you ſaid to me againſt t'e perſons that told you my 
neceſſitier, was an artifice to delude me. No, fir, I am 
not ſuch an one, as yau ſaid theſe perſons repreſented 2 


1 
and I perceive you thought I was ; if you perſiſt in making 
me / ch propoſals as you did in your letter, I will return 
you your money, and renounce being ever oblig'd to you. 


It is eaſy to imagine how this anſwer ſurprized me ; 
yet I cannot tell whether any one will find out all 
the reaſons that I had to reſent it. I knew the lady 
was as handſome as thoſe that propos'd her to me faid 
ſhe was; and was fatisfy'd that at our firſt meeting I 
might have had what I defir'd. I did not doubt there- 
fore but that this letter was either a mark of her con- 
tempt, ora trick to encreaſe my paſſion, and bring me 
to her lure. Either of theſe opinions equally ſhock'd 
me; and I reſoly'd, coſt what it would, to put her up- 
on the foct on which ſhe was propos'd to me. I had 
better have deſpi,'d her; but I lov'd her, and would be 
belov'd. I Knew well if I continu'd to diſcover a nice 


and tender paſũon, ſhe would continue to abuſe it; yet 


I durſt not do otherwiſe, fearing ſhe would anſwer me 
as ſhe had hitherto done, if I ſhould alter the ſtile. 

I ſpent above a wcek in this uncertainty, and did not 
let her hear from me all that while ; I thought it my 
wiſeſt way to be filent. She was diſſatisfy'd in her turn; 
and not knowing to what to attribute it, ſhe ſent to en- 

uire how I did, and why ſhe had not heard from me. 
7 imagin'd by this meſſage, that ſhe was not willing to loſe 
me, and thinking my ſelf ſure of her, reſolv'd to make 
uſe of the advantage ſhe had given me by this ſtep, to 
come to the point with her, and know what I was to de- 
pend on. I ſent her word that 1 wanted the money I 
had lent her, and that ſhe would do me a kindneſs to re- 
pay it. 

It was about three weeks before I receiv'd any anſwer ; 
I was ſorry during that time, that I had demanded my 
money back ; I was going twenty times to her houſe, to 
ask her pardon for ſuch proceeding, yet I had the cou- 
rage to refrain; and as I did not doubt her being ſo long 
filent was to try me farther, or to avoid returning me my 
money, I thought the love I had for her was on the de- 
cline, and was ſenſible I could not continue to love, or 
even viſit her, without injuring my honour. 


It 
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It was only the ill opinion I had of this woman's vir- 
tue that kept me in this diſpoſition. And I found by 
experience, that a man cannot carry himſelf delicately 
and honourably towards perions whom he thinl;s do not 
deſerve it. 

At three weeks end, ſhe ſent me the morey I lent her, 
excuſing her ſelf for not having done it ſooner. I was 
ſo ſurpriz d at it, that I began to imagine, I had wrong'd 
her, and to think that ſhe had behav'd her ſelf in the 
whole affair, like a woman of honour, and I had be- 
hav'd with a great deal of indecency 

Who can tell the hidden ſprings that move the heart, 
and how blind a man's inclination ſometimes is? my paſ- 
fion reviv'd with ſo much the more violence, as I con- 
ceiv'd of this woman, a quite different idea, from wut 
J had hitherto entertain'd. I was almoſt mad to hive 
us'd her as I had done. I could not forgive my ſelf for 
appearing at firſt ſo generous, and fo ſelf intereſted af- 
terwards ; and I perceiv'd plainly that there is no other 
part to be taken wigh women, than to maintain conltant- 
ly the character under which we preſent our ſclves firſt 
to them. 

I had more reaſons than one to wonder at her returning 

my money. I knew ſhe had none. It was no queſtion 

with me, but that ſhe had been oblig'd to borrow it of 
others to rep?y me. This confirm'd me in the opinion 

that I ought to ſend it her back again. It was the firſt 

ſtep by which I hop'd to regain her, but it was too late, 

the lady had already met with a gallant, who knew bet- 

ter than I how to improve her neceſſities to the advantage 
of his love. He lent her the money to pay me, and 
they liv'd ſo well together, that ſhe was not very ſorry 

for loſing me. I was inform'd of their intrigue, and what 
ought to have cur'd me increxw'd my pathon. I could 

not bear that another man ſhould be more happy than 

my ſelf; and tho I knew his happineſs was owing oaly 

to his not having ſo ill-tim'd a generoſity as mine, yet I 

could not help envying him, and all the contempt which 

this woman's carriage ought to have raiſed in me, was 

not powerful enough to overcome my deſire of being be- 
lov'd by her. 
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It was at this time I learn'd, that it is not always the 
eſteem we have for a miſtreſs, which occaſions the vio« 
lence of the paſſion we conceive for her, but that in ſome 
circumſtances we do that for the moſt coquettiſh women, 
which we think ought to be done only for ladies of 
the utmoſt modeſty. All lovers are vex'd to be ſupplan- 
ted, without examining whether the conqueſt deſerves 
it. I had never a greater deſire of being belov'd of my 
miſtreſs, and reveng'd of my rival. 

I ſought an opportunity to ſee this woman, and to en- 
ter into diſcourſe with her without knowing what 1 
ſhould ſay. I met with as fair an occaſion as I could 
wiſh for. | 

Her gallant was gone into the country, and I went to 
her lodging at a time when ſhe receiv'd no viſits : as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe cry'd out, what would you have me 
do, fir, with the money you ſent me back ? there it is, 
I pray you to take it; for it ſeems you want it, or you 
would not have demanded it ſo haſtily. In anſwer, I 
yu out the letter ſhe ſent me, and ask'd her what elſe 

could have done after the receipt of ſuch a letter. 
What did you find in it, that was extraordinary, fir? 
ſhe reply d, could I have ſent any other anſwer, 
ſeeing you believ'd I would purchaſe your bounty at the 
price of my honour and my duty } what did I ask of 
you, reply'd I, that you have not granted to others, 
who had been no more happy than I, had they not been 
leſs generous F what is it that you reproach me with, 
madam, unleſs it is my having been unwilling to take 
advantage of the condition in which 1 found you, and 
the ſeeking to have been indebted only to your heart for 
the favours others owe only to the al ſtate - of your af- 
fairs? how, ſaid ſhe, do you come here to inſult me 
never any man has preſum'd more than you on the 
ſtreighu to which I am reduced. You muſt think me wretch- 
ed, indeed, ſhe added, weeping, to pretend that. I ſhould 
endure all this from you. reply d, L don't defign, ma- 
dam, to be troubleſome to you. You may 
when I ſaw you firſt, how ſenſible I was of your glory. 

J am ſtill the ſame, and you had not ſeen me now, if I 


had lov'd you little enough, to have ſuffer'd. what is ſaid 
of your commerce with ſome perſons ; which 3 — 
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doubt, you would not ſuffer your ſelf, had you not been 
unwilling to he oblig'd to my innocent love, for what 
you receive from the brutality of another's paſſion. It is 
yet time, madam, to recover your ſelf. I have mone 
at your ſervice, if you will never more ſee the man whole 
love diſhonours you ; you ſhall have the ſame help from 
me without hazarding your reputation; for I ſhall con- 
ſent, if you will have it ſo, not to ſee you till you have 
no farther occaſion for me. I pronounc'd thoſe words in 
ſuch a manner as ſeem'd to make an impreſſion upon her; 
and, after keeping filence for ſome time, ſhe ſpoke thus: 
I am oblig'd to you, fir, for ſo generous a proceeding ; 
but if you are willing that I ſhould have an entire obligati- 
on to you, be ſo juſt to me, as to believe, that every word 
you have heard of my converſing with any other man, 
is groundleſs: I never did ſee the perſon you talk 
of, but in promiſcuous company ; it is true, I borrow'd 
the money of him, which I return'd you at your demand. 
He generouſly Jent it me; and if I determine to keep 
ours, it is only that I may no longer be oblig'd to him. 
I ſhall be glad to owe nothing to any one but you; and 
it does not lie at my door, that I do not ſhew you, that 
of all :nen you are he I moſt value: yet I beg you, fir, 
never talk to me of love. Stay till my inclination and 
my fortune put me in a condition to hear you. 

Theſe words made me to forget the character of the per- 
ſon that ſpoke to me. I from that minute beliey'd that 
all I had heard of her was a mere alluſion. I begged 
her not to ſee any more the man I ſuſpected. She pro- 
mis'd me ſhe would not; and I on my ſide promis'd her 
to declare my love only by my cares and my ſervices. 

I parted from very well pleas'd with my ſelf and her ; 
but as ſoon as I reflected on the promiſes I made her, 
I faw I had engag'd my ſelf to be as much a cully as ſhe 
would have me. What I knew of her and her intrigue 
came freſh into my memory, and I did not doubt, but 
every word ſhe had ſaid to me, was only an artifice to ſee 
how far my love of her mighty carry me. 

Her gallant came out of the country, I underſtood 
ſhe no longer ſaw him ; but I alſo underſtood the reaſon 
of it. The man, either out of inconſtancy, or that he 
was weary of a miſtreſs to whom he _ 
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done paying, addreſſes himſelf to another woman. She 
knew he had left her when ſhe promis d me to ſee him no 
more; and ſhe had not much to do to keep her pro- 
miſe. 

She ſent to me the next day, and did the ſame every day 
for a good while; but when I underſtood the cauſe that her 
gallant had to leave her, I did not value her breakiug with 
him : and I own, as ſoon as I had no rival, I began to 
have no love. I hearken'd to the ſuggeſtions of my rea- 
ſon, that ſhe appear'd fo diſcreet in her carriage towards 
me only to bind me the faſter; and I could think of no 
way of avoiding to be her cully, but to make as if I could 
ro longer continue to love ker, without receiving ſome 
tokens cf her love. 

I arm'd my ſelf with reſolution, and plainly told her 
what I thought; but whether or no ſhe fear'd that it 
might happen to me as it did to the lover that had for- 
ſaken her, and that when my paſſion was fatisfy'd I 
ſhould grow weary of paying ; or whether having made 
my firit application to her on a different foot, ſhe was 
unwilling to falſify the idea ſhe imzgin'd her ſelf to have 
given me of her virtue; or whether ſhe had little in- 
ciration for me, ſhe conſtantly perſiſted in refuſing me, 
and ſince then I have known her concerned in ten in- 
trigues with perſons of much infericr condition : yet ſhe 
ftill gave out that I broke with her, becauſe ſhe would 
not comply with my diſſtionourable deſires. 

J have ſince reflected on the proceeding of this woman 
towards me, but have not been able to find out any bet- 
ter grounds for it than the manner cf my beginning 
with her; and I have ever fince believ'd, that women 
who love money lcok upon thoſe men that are filly 
enough to love them with any delicacy, as a ſurer card 
than thoſe that will not give them a penny without re- 
ceiving preſent returns for it. 

Be it as it will, I broke off my acquaintance with her, 
aſter having continued it for ſome time longer; and [ 
muſt own treely, I was in the wrong to quarrel with 
her; for ever after I promis'd to love her. I could obſerve 
nothing in her carriage which I had reaſon to complain of : 
but what I had learn d before, had its operation when 1 
leaſt thorght of it ;and in the main, it is impoſſible E 5 
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fond of a woman any conſiderable time, let her be- 
haviour be never ſo good, when it is known that ſhe has 
formerly behav'd her ſelf ill. Sooner or later a man 
will be aſham'd of loving a perſon that is not worthy of 
his eſteem. 

This truth will be farther evinc'd by an adventure that 
happen'd to me ſoon after, with a woman, who beſides 
that ſhe reſembled my laſt miſtreſs in her want of con- 
duct, had a worle character as to the manner in which 
ſhe would be belov'd. | 

People being till perſwaded that I would pay my miſ- 
treſſes, I had every day perſons who came to propoſe 
ſome to me; and we muſt acknowledge, that intereſt is 
_ moſt powerful motive to engage the ſex to be 
kind, 

I always admir'd at the vaſt number that I had the 
choice of. There were ladies of all ranks, ages and con- 
ditions ; yet I was averſeto all ſuch treaties of commerce, 
either out of good husbandry, or out of abhorrence of 
any engagements where the heart was not concern'd. I 
hearken'd very little to the propoſals that that were made 
me, and waited till chance preſented ſome more agreeable 
amour. It was not long before I had what I deſir d: 
there was a lady in Paris, a widow, that had been publick- 
ly kept by a Prince, who had loaded her with riches ; ſhe 
had above fifty thouſand livres a year, and no body 
of her quality liv'd more magnificently than ſhe did. 

The prince had been dead a year or two ; however 
her intrigue with him had made ſo much noiſe, that no 
modeſt woman would keep her company. She was al- 
ways in the walks, or the play-houſes, Almoſt all the 
youn ; perſons of the court addreſs d themſelves to her; 
but ſhe hearken'd to none of them, and ſhe was not 
charg'd with :»y gallant at the time that 1 knew her 
firſt: tho' ſhe was above thirty, yet ſhe was very beau- 
tiful, and I had ſeveral times a deſign to addreſs her, 
but I was reſtrain'd by the natural averſion I had for 
women without reputation or conduct. Beſides, the 
example of ſo many younger men whom ſhe had deny'd, 
made me fear ſhe would not accept of me. | met ber 
one day at the play, and fate in the ſame box with her; 
I chatted with her an hour or better, and ſhe was fo free 
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as to tell me, that ſhe had a long time wiſh'd to be ac- 
quainted with me, I promis d to viſit her, and left her 
in an uncertainty whether I ſhould be as good as my 
word 


It was my misfortune when I return'd home 
early that night to find my wife in ſuch an ill humour, that 
I was not ſo complaiſant as to ſup with her. I reſolv'd 
therefore to get rid of the vexation ſhe gave me, and to go 
and ſpend the evening at the lady's whom I ſaw at the 
play. I ſent to tell her I would ſup with her; ſhe an- 
ſwer'd, ſhe would expect me, and that I could not ob- 
lige her more. I went thither ſoon after, and was ſo 
kindly receiv'd, that it determin'd me to love her. 

I compar'd the reception this lady gave me with what 
I met with at home, and had great reaſon to reſpect 
her; I believe what was my caſe at that time, is daily 
the caſe of a thouſand husbands; that the little com- 
plaiſance and good-nature of their wives obliges them to 
ſeek abroad for company where they may be free from 
ſtrife and variance. 

From that day, the lady and I were intimate. I had 
at her houſe always a pleaſant reception, when my 
wife's ill humour drove me out of my own; and beſides 
I was at no expence, which indeed at that time my cir- 
cumſlances would not ſuffer me to be, having been fo la» 
viſh in my late amours. 

However, this intrigue did not laſt long, and I could 
not be ſatisfy d with this woman's temper. I had never 
till then met with one whole greateſt care was not 
to hide her intrigues; on the contrary my new miſtreſs 
affected to let all the world know that we lov'd one ano- 
ther. She follow'd me every where to ſhews and aſ- 
ſemblies. I every day receiv'd billets from her; and 1 
could not ſtep abroad but I met her foc «nan with ſome 
meſſage or other. Wherever ſhe ſaw me ſhe came up to 
me; in ſhort, ſhe would have no body ignorant of our 
intimacy ; I could not endure this noiſy intrigue, nor 
was willing to be thought to have any thing to ſay to 
a woman that had been talk'd of ſeveral years for ſuch 
ſort of commerces. I endeavour'd by perſwaſions to get 
her to be more diſcreet, but my ſhame and my diſcretion 
ſcem'd to her a ſign that I did not much eſteem her. bz 
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It was her firſt principle in love, that true lovers will 
always publiſh their amours; and that there was a de- 
licacy in bluſhing at nothing. I did not like her maxims, 
nor did I love her enough to value my ſelf on her fa- 
vours; the more ſhe affected to talk of me in publick, 
the more did I endeavour to avoid her. She, by this 
means, drove me from all publick places when there was 
any likelihood of my meeting her; and at laſt I left her 
houſe, and came off in this intrigue with as little honour as 
in the former. I was blam'd for not improving the ad- 
vantages I had over her; but I confeſs I never once 
thought it an advantage to be beloy'd by a woman one 
cannot eſteem. 

I was then no happier in addreſſing to women of 
honour, than I formerly had been in engaging with o- 
thers; I was even more groſly deceiv'd by them, than I 
had been in any other adventure in my life. 

While 1 had miſtreſſes every day propos'd to me, and 
began to be weary, finding none to my mind; I was ſeiz'd 
with an inclination and eſteem for an illuſtrious lady, 
whoſe wiſdom and virtue made her look'd upon as a 
perfect pattern all the time ſhe liv'd at court. I never 
told any body that I liked this gentlewoman, and ſhe 
liv'd ſo regularly, and irreproachably, that I look'd up- 
en my inclination for her as a piece of folly which I ought 
to ſtifle : but one of the perſons who undertook to pro- 
vide me a miſtreſs, told me one day that ſhe knew [ 
was in love, and nam'd this lady. 

Having never open'd my mouth about it to any one 
whatoſeyer, I beliey'd ſhe commerc'd with ſome demon, 
or ſhe could never have gueſs'd fo rightly. I ask'd her 
how ſhe came to know what ſhe had told me. SLe an- 
ſwer'd, the lady her ſelf, perceiv'd that I lov'd her, and 
had as much inclination for me, as I had for her; and if 
I was a perſon that would be at a little expence, and not 
regard what it ſhould coſt me, ſhe would bring aboat a 
meeting. 

The reader has not forgot, that I have ſaid, I did nor 
care to be at any expence on my miſtreſſes ; but it was 
not avarice that witheld me; it was the fear of being 
bubbled, as I thought all thoſe were who paid fo dear for 
a commodity that was worth fo little. However, 1 
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manag'd my ſelf fo wy towards women of an il! repu- 


tation, and imagin'd, that a woman of honour could ne- 
ver be too well paid. There was a fort of a contradic- 
tion in this opinion, it was an error in principle to think 
a woman of honour was to be IN but this was 
not the only error I was guilty of, and I do not pretend to 

ſs for a very wiſe perſon. My whole life, as has been 
— was a ſeries of infatuations and contradictions; and 
every man that has not more virtue and wiſdom than I 
had then, will be expoſed to the ſame follies. 

I fancy'd that what this woman propos'd to me was 
the moſt glorious thing for me, and the moſt agreeable 
in the world. I promis'd her as much money as ſhe 
would have, if ſhe brought to paſs what ſhe gave me hopes 
of: but ſhe was a cheat, who gueſſing that I lov'd the 
lady I mention'd, by perceiving me one day look amo- 
Touſly on her, was reſolv d to empty my pockets by pro- 
miſing me a ſight of her. She never had ſpoke to her 
in her life; yet for fix weeks I was ſuch a coxcomb as 
to flatter my ſelf with the thoughts of her doing as ſhe pro- 
mis'd. Every day ſhe came to ſee for me, as if ſhe had 
been ſent by the lady : every day ſhe propos'd a place of 
meeting, which ſhe countermanded two hours after. Ne- 
vertheleſe, for every aſſignation ſhe expected a fee, ſome- 
times to hire a coach, ſometimes to provide a convenient 
lodging. In a word, it coſt me == a hundred pil- 
toles after this manner ; and I did not miſtruſt that I was 
cheated, till the woman that made the propoſal to me on 
a ſudden diſappear'd. I never heard what became of 
her, nor how ſhe was fo well inform'd of the lady's af- 
fairs ; for I had not given credit to her, had ſhe not told 
me a hundred particularities of her that were really 
true. 

I will not trouble the reader to relate what other 
ſnares were laid for me, while I was thought to be a man 
that had money for a miſtreſs: I have ſaid enough to 
ſhew how one is expos'd, when debauchery and extra- 
vagance put one upon dealing with thoſe infamous crea- 
tures that trade in love, crowds of which are to be met 
with in Paris, and ſometimes in places where no bo- 
dy would have expected to have found them. How 
many men, ard how many women, enjoy a good repu- 
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tation, who have no friends, credit, or eſtate, but what 
they have obtain'd by n 

{ ſpent all the winter in theſe amu ts, and found 
my ſelf free from any intrigue, at the opening the cam- 
paign : I confeſs, whatever trouble it might be to me to 
pais my time without ſome- ſuch engagement, I thought 
my felf happy in having none, when the time came to 
return to the army. I then went with another fort of 
application to my duty, and another kind of ardour for 
the war, when I had no inclination to ſtay in Paris. It 
is in vain to fay love inſpired the greateſt men with cou- 
rage: I am very well _ that paſſion has deſtroy'd 
more heroes than ever it made ; and without bringing any 
other proofs than my own experience, it is certain, that 
when I had a miſtreſs, I was mad when the time came 
that I muſt leave her; I rejoyc'd when the buſineſs of 
the field was over, or I could obtain leave to return 
to my fair one. I doubt not what happen'd to me in 
this reſpect, happens to every man in love; and I be- 
lieve, let a man be as great as he will, when once love 
gets into his head, he will be expos'd to commit abun- 
dance of faults in his profeſſion as a ſoldier. How many 
great men have left their conqueſts imperfe& to return to 
their miſtreſs, and neglected their glory to ſatisfy the 
impatience of an amorous paſſion ? but to ſpeak only of 
my ſelf, I am convinc'd that had it not been for this paſ- 
ſion, I had done ſomething conſiderable in the world long 
before this time; I wanted not courage nor conduct ta 
carry me through my buſineſs : love always has oppos'd 
me, intricated my affairs, and if I may ſo ſay, render'd 
my merit uſeleſs. 

{ muſt be forgiven, if I often make theſe refleftions, 
for whenever I think of the manner in which I have liv'd, 
I cannot help deploring my ill conduct; I wiſh all men 
of honour who are ca of ſerving the ſtate, may be 
convinc'd as well as I, that it is their intereſt to avoid 
thoſe rocks on which my reputation and my fortune have 
ſplit: it is the misfortuue of moſt men that they make 
theſe reflections too late, and do not find out their faults, 


ull they are irreparable. 
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My brother, who was made lieutenant general the year 
before, was ſent to command the army in Catalonia, till 
the arrival of the duke de Mercaur. I was deſign'd to 
ſerve in Flanders, in the army, commanded by monſieur 
ae Turenne, which, as it was ſtipulated with Cromwel, 
was to beſiege Dunkirk. f 
Having no amour in my head, and being glad of an 
opportunity to be abſent from my wife, I ſought only for 
occaſions to Uiitinguiſh my ſelf in this campaign: it was 
the firſt time that ever I defir'd a long campaign. When 
I was in love, I thought of nothing at my departing 
from Paris, but how to contrive to get thither as ſoon as 
I could: and I never minded the buſneſs of the war ſo 
much as to inform my ſelf of the particulars, even of 
thoſe actions in which I had my ſhare ; for it muſt be 
own'd, that a man may be in an army, may fight, and 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, without being able to give a good ac- 
count in what manner affairs paſs d there. No body 
ſees any thing but what is near him; and we muſt love 
the trade, and have it in our mind to know, and deſcribe 
well ſuch kind of events. As I have ſaid, I was now 
in this diſpoſition, reſolving when I left Paris, to take 
particular notice of all things that happen'd in the army 
this year: I kept little journals, which I ſent to my bro- 
ther, as I had occaſion to write to him; and I believe the 
render will be glad to ſee ſome of them. 


Amiens, May the 15th, 1658. 


0 
80 


E break up to merrow, and are to rendezyous 
at Merwiille. Monſieur the marſhal tells me, 
he is ſorry you are not in Flanders, and believes you 
vill have little to do in Catalonia. I am the only man 
who maintains that we are marching to Dankirk ; eve- 
ry body thinks me fanciful for it, and it is generally 
< ſaid we are going to He/din : as for my ſelf, who am 
© fatisfy'd ſince the treaty with Cromwel, that we muft 
© have Dunkirk, I ftand in need of a great deal of faith, 
not to charge my opinion; for although it be argued, 
how can weattack Dunkirk, while none of the neigh- 
* bouring places are in our hands. Bergues and New 

© Fort are poſſels'd by the enemy, and no body talks of 
* attacking 
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«- attacking them. If it is poſſible to take Dankirk with 
out having firſt taken thoſe places, I ſhall believe that 
to be the deſign of monſieur de Turenne ; but that will 
be a terrible enterprize. Beſides, on the ſea-coaſts we 
* ſhall want forage, and the enemies are maſters of all 
©. the poſts by which we could have any communication 
with Mardike : time will let us ſee further into this 
« matter. Adieu. 


On coming away, I ſent the bill of exchange 
Bethune, May the 19th, 1658. 


, HERE is no more talk of He/din, yet no body 
6 gueſſes better than before, what monſieur 4 
* Turenne deſigns ; it is ſaid, he will attack Furnes, and 
* at the ſame time Caſtlenaut, and the count de Soifſons 
will beſiege Bergues and Newport ; this indeed is the 
way to fall upon Dunkirk; but then it will give the 
enemy notice, that we have an eye upon the place. 1 
cannot tell what to think, monſieur de ' Turenne is the 
only man that knows the ſecret. He is very gay, and. 
whenever he ſees me, he enquires if you are not wea- 
ry of Catalonia. I was commanded, with a part of 
the garriſon of Bethune, to diſcover the enemy on che 
* other ſide the Lys; I found a body of their troops at 
; fe and on the report I made to the marſhal, 
he order'd me, with the marquiſs de Cregui, to drive 
them thence. They ſay, monſieur de Turenne will fol- 
* low us. Adieu. 


Caſtel, May the 21ſt, 16358. 


. ONSIEUR & Turerne is arriv'd, the army 
; is to follow ; he has ſent his baggage to Mon- 
treu. The troops we found here made no reliflance, 
* almoſt all ſurrendred themſelves priſoners. Monſieur 
de Turenne very much commended the marqueſs de 
* Crequi ; and gave me to underſtand, he was well 
* ſatisfy'd with me. It has rain'd inceſſantly for the 
ſpa c e of two days, ſo that the ways are very bad. I 
*beli eve the marſhal will ſtay here till the artillery 
* comes up, which arrives but flowly, by reaſon of the 
| | N 3 badneſs 
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© badneſs of the ways. The three ſieges, I before men- 
* tion'd, are ſtill expected. 

We have been already here one day; the baggage 
* is arriv'd. We are in fight of Bergues, and all the 
country about Dunkirk is under water. Monſieur de 


* Turenne is continually merry. He ask'd me if I could 


* ſwim, I told him no; but I would learn, if that only 
« was wanting to take Dunkirk : he has already caus d a 
redoubt on the hill to be taken. I till am of opini- 
on, that he will leave Farnes, Bergues, and Newport, 
* and will inveſt Dunkirk, I forgot to tell you, we have 
found out a way for our communication with Mardike ; 
« yet we are never a whit the better for it, the ways be- 
ing ſo bad, we can make no uſe of them. 


On the Downs by Newport, June the 5th, 1658, 


l OU will be ſurpriz'd, when I tell ycu Dunkirk 
: is beſieg d, and that this night the trenches were 
opened. We muſt own monſieur de Turenne knew more 
than we did. The way to Mardile, by means of faſ- 
eines is made uſeful ; and we are alſo maſters of a 
fort which covers us as well as if we had taken Bergues, 
The Elis barques bring all ſorts of cds ban 
Calais to the camp. In a word, nothing but the cou- 
rage of the prince can retard the taking of Danktirk. The 
* Spaniard; give out the prince will force our lines; but 
* we are prepar'd to receive him. Adieu. 

* I muſt leave you in order to mount the trenches : 
the beſieged have not yet made any fally. I ſee no 
likelihood that they will ſurrender ſo ſoon as ſome 
imagine: don Jabs of Auftria's army is but two days 
march off of us. 


From the Camp before Dunkirk, June the 8th, 1658. 


y UR works are very much advanc'd, notwith- 
: ſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance of the beſieged. 
* They made a fally yeſterday, with fifteen hunored 
foot, and fix hundred horſe, the fide of Newport, 
- ere 
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and were repuls'd with the loſs of above fix hundred 
men. The count de Soifſons was commanded to — 
* m, 
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« them, together with the marqueſs d+ Cregui, and the 
count dr Guiche : the latter is wounded. Ti twenty 
* five ſoldiers out of my regiment ; St. Alara is kill'd : 
* we have ſtood out againſt the greateſt fire that ever 

was made. I have — lightly wounded in my left 
arm. Every thing is quiet to day. It is ſaid the mar- 
ſhal de Hoguincourt is commanded to view our lines, to 
ſee if the Spaniard: are able to force them. I pity the 
marſhal. I faw a letter, in which he curſes the miſ- 
underſtanding between the prince and don Fohn. He 
ſhould not content himſelf with repenting of what he 
has done : if he were well advis'd, he would bring. 
over the body of troops he commands to us, inſtead o 
ſerving with them againſt us: we ſhould receive him 
with joy ; for as bold as our troops are, the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy is very troubleſome to them. We do 
not doubt if they advance, we ſhall meet them, and 
and there will be a battle in form ; we ſhould like ir 
better than to languiſh before a town. In the mean 
while we live jollily : the E ii do wonders ; and 
my lord Lockhert is always making one preſent or ano- 
ther to monſieur de Turenne. This general is no more 
* concern'd about the taking of Dunkirk, than if he had 
read it in the ſtars, that it ſhould be fo. game 
* inceſſantly at my lord Lockbar?'s : the marqueſs de Bel- 
* {fonts loſt there yeſterday four thouſand piſtoles : there 
* has been a little difference between the marqueſs and 
* Buſy; the latter was reveng'd on him by a couplet or 
* two in a ſonnet. Adieu. 


From our former camp, June the 13th, 1658. 


n HE poor marſhal de Hoguincourt is kill'd ; his 
6 laſt words, lamentations, and farewel to the 
world arecry'd about our camp. We have abundance 
© of the Pontneuf ballad-fingers here; yet as merry as 
* we are, no body queſtions but there will be a battle. 
It was the Swifſers who kill'd the marſhal ds Hoguin- 
* court, when he advanc'd to view our lines. Humieres 
* was order'd to drive them back, and had like to have 
been taken; but Mollondin's Swiffers, who were be- 
* hinda hill which flank'd — Wwaad by which the y 
4 , 
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© ſhall advanc'd, came out juſt as he retir'd, and fir d on 
* him: he was wounded with a muſket ſhot in his belly, 
and dy'd two hours after. Yeſterday night monſieur de 
. © Turenne made himſelf maſter of two hills near the 
* king's quarters, from whence the enemy annoy'd us. 
Every thing is in a good diſpoſition, Don Fohn is but 
a league off. Our troops are eager for a combat; but 
© it is laid the cardinal has written to monſieur de Turen- 
* ze to ſtorm the town, and not hazard a battel. This 
general however deſigns nothir g leſs than to fight the 
* enemy if they appear. His eminency may write 
* what he pleaſes, it will make no alteration in the de- 
« ſigns of monſieur de Turenne. Things are gone too far 
* now to go back. 


June the 14th, 1658. 


T is but noon, and we have alreaJly fought one of 
the moſt ſignal battels and obtain'd one of the 
moſt glorious victories that ever was. When I wrote 
to you laſt night I little thought we were ſo near action. 
It is now over, the victory is complcat, and the man- 
ner of it as follows. 
* I wrote you yeſterday that the enemy was within a 
league of us; and before I had done writing monſieur 
de Turenne got on horſe-back to obſerve their motions ; 
he found they had already thrown a bridge over the 
canal of Furnes, and that nothing hinder'd their ap- 
proaching to our camp. He concluded there was no 
time to loſe, but that he muſt immediately give battle ; 
and accordingly being return'd to the camp that even- 
ing, gave order for all things to be ready the next morn- 
ing. Pradel was left to guard the trenches with four- 
teen companies of guards ; and Marins to defend the 
camp with two regiments of foot, and two ſquadrons of 
horſe. Our cavalry were drawn up in two lines, 
taecnty fix ſquadrons in the firſt, and nineteen in the 
ſecond. Cregui and Humieres commanded the right 
wing of the firſt line, Caſtlinaut the left, having Va- 
renne under him; Equancour had the right wing of the 
* ſecond liue, and Schomberg the left, Between the two 
* 
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« wings of of the firſt line were eleven battalions com- 
* manded by Gadagne ; and between the two wings of 
© the ſecond, ſeven battalions under the command of 
« Bell:fonts. The body of reſerve conſiſted of fourteen 
ſquadrons commanded by Richelieu, ſupported by the 
« genſdarms, where BA and /a Salle were poſted. My 
* ſtation was in the right wing of the firſt line, o 
to the enemies left wing commanded by monſieur the 
prince, which gave me an opportunity of ſeeing him 
* often during the action; and likewiſe to ſave Bontewil- 
* {'s life, about whom ſeven of our horſe were diſputing 
* aſter they had taken him priſoner. Caftlenaut begun 
the attack, and had an eaſy task to beat the Spaniard:. 
The count de Soiſſont, at the head of his Swwifers, cut 
their infantry in pieces. 

* What gave us ſo ſudden an advantage on that fide, 
« was, that our left wing attack'd the rear of Don Fohn's, 
* who having no cannon, nor body of reſerve, were ſoon 
* routed, Their left, where the prince commanded, made 
more reſiſtance, and we had been broken, had it not been 
for monſieur de Turenne's precaution ; who hid the regi- 
ment of Bretagne behind ſome hills, which flank'd the 
« prince's army: from whence they ſally d, and firing on 
the Spaniards in the flank, while we did the ſame in 
front, the enemy were broken and routed. The prince 
had two horſes kill'd under him. Boutewille, Mailly, 
Torigny, the prince de Roubais, Rochefort and Guitault 
were made priſoners. We din'd with the marſhal, and 
I ſuppoſe after this victory I ſhall foon ſend you an ac- 
count of the taking of Dunkirk. 
[ continu'd to. write after this manner to my brother all 
the campaign; but I have ſuppreſs'd the remainder of 
my letters, becauſe they would ſwell theſe memoirs too 
much. 

Dunkirk held out but ten days after the battle, it being 
{urrender'd on the 25th of June; Lede the governour 
dy'd the 24th, of a wound he receiv'd during the ſiege. 
The king came to the camp as ſoon as the garriſon beat 


a parley ; and when they march'd forth he took a view 
of them. 
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The taking of Dunkirk was follow'd by that of Bergues, 
Dixmule, Graveline, and Oudenarde ; Ipres was alſo 
taken before the end of the campaign, monſieur de Turen- 
ne having beaten the prince de Ligaen. We had alſo a 
deſign upon Aloft : monſieur de “. was command- 
ed to form the ſiege, and my ſelf to ſerve under him; 
but we were countermanded, on advice that the enemy 
had thrown ſeven regiments into the place. Thus hay- 
ing nothing more to do in Flanders, I return'd to Paris in 
October, and I had taken ſuch a liking to war that I be- 
lieve it would have entirely cured me of that which I 
had for women, if two things bad not hapen'd which 
help'd to make me more fooliſh than ever with reſpe& to 
gallantry and love: the one was cardinal Mazarin's cold- 
neſs to me; and not only to me, but to my brother and 
all our family. He kept my brother in Catalonia where 
he knew nothing would be done; and chid him at his 
return for raiſing the fiege of Camreden, though my bro- 
ther, in retiring from before that place, had purſu'd his 
eminency's order. As for my ſelf, I thought I had de- 
ſery'd ſomething for my behaviour this laſt campaign, and 
expected to have been careſs'd by the cardinal, as well 
as the other officers that had diſtinguiſt'd themſelves ; 
bat I was almoſt the only perſon to whom he ſaid no- 
thing. He began at this time to be diſguſted with the 
family to which I was become ally d, and on whom I 
Took'd as my protectors with him. 

The ſecond thing that finiſh'd my ruin was the peace, 
it being my misfortune to grow in love with war at the 
the time when it was almoſt over : we were ſcarce arriv'd 
at Paris before we underſtood the king's marriage with 
the infanta of Spain was negotiating, and that the mar- 
riage would produce a general b 

To compleat my misfortune my ſecond brother re- 
turn'd to Paris, bringing with him a French woman out 
of Sqweden, whom he call'd his wife. They had neither 
of them any money, and the firſt thing they did, was to 


' commence a ſuit with me and my eldeſt brother for my 
mother's eſtate. She had been dead a year and half, ha- 
ving near ſpent all that ſhe had. My ſiſter had been a 
widow two years; ſhe had no children, and liy'd with 

my 
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my brother or me, being ſenſible chat what was left us 
by our mother, when it was divided a as, would 
not be h to maintain her without : but as 
ſoon as my her return'd ſhe had a hundred notions in 
her head, which my brother inftilld into her: they leagu'd 
together to call us to an account for the eſtate, which 
they we had fraudulently with-held from them 
for our advantage. Thus I was oblig'd to go to law, and 
any man judge how fit I was for ſuch a curs'd oc- 
cupation : I left all the management of it to my elder 
brother; and ing on his care, I thought of nothing 
but how to comfort my ſelf in ſo many 1 by my 
uſual conſolations, love and gal 

T addreſs'd ſelf ton young lady who was lately re- 

ceiv'd into the is ſervice, and whoſe beauty eclips'd 
the other young ladies of her majefty's train. Nor was 
her modefty and wiſdom lefs conſpicuous ; virtues very 
rarely to be met with in thoſe of her ſtation, who | 
rally live without 1 wy tion. I perceiv d it 
would be a difficult thing e her love me, not only 
becauſe ſhe valued her ſe y | kei view, — ſhe 
had a view only towards finding a ſettlement ; and I 
could not think ſhe would, having ſuch-intentions, heark- 
en to a marry's man; yet theſe difficulties did not diſ- 
hearten me, and I can ſay they rather help'd to puſh me 
on. I wanted a delicate amuſement, — aſter all the 
miſchances that befel me with coquettiſh miſtreſſes, I 
was very deſirous of trying if I ſhould not find more plea- 
ſure in the — of a virtuous perſon, who 
ſhoutd know how th reconcile her paſſion with her duty ; 
however, this idea was chimerical, and I did not find ei- 
ther ſo refin'd 2 paſhon in my ſelf as to confine my ſelf 
within ſuch bounds, or {6 wack virtue in her as to content 
her ſelf wich a platonick lover, could I have made ſuch 
an one. 

I had ſcarce engag d her to gi e me a hearing, before I 
felt my ſelf — F with alf the defires'of a diſorderly 
paſſion. Notwithſtanding which, I ha# the reſolution to 
hide them from her, ſwaded as ſoon as ever the 
miſtruſted any ſuch thing ſhe would arm her ſelf with 


pride, and baniſh me her preſence. I ſpent a whole 
month 
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month in this conſtraint, and had nothing to pleaſe my 
ſelf with but the contemplation of my miſtreſs's virtue ; 
but it was to no that I faid to my ſelf, it was 
much for ſo modeſt a lady to ſuffer me to ſpeak to her of 
my paſſion ; I continued in the opinion, that fince ſhe had 
gone ſo far ſhe might gofarther ; and I waited only for an 
opportunity to ſpeak my mind more plainly to ber. It 
was hard to meet with a proper time, and even then when 
I began to open my lips, the idea of her virtue kept me ſi- 
lent and I turn'd the intended diſcourſe to ſomething elſe. 

How often was I angry with my ſelf for want of deli- 
cacy, for I thought my deſires proceeded only from the 
groſnefs of my love ! I did not then know what I am 
now very well ſatisfy d is true, that thoſe deſires are born 
with the paſſion of love, and are inſeparable from it; 
that the niceſt minds ceaſe to be ſo as ſoon as they are in 
love; and that the virtuous love which ſome men boaſt 
of is a mere illuſion. 

While I was thus ſtruggling with my ſelf, my miſtreſs 
told me one day that in confidence of my friendſhip and 
good advice, ſhe would let me know that ſhe was belov'd 
by ſuch a man, whom ſhe named to me ; the alliance 
between him and me, or rather his misfortune, 
hinders my naming him in this place. He was 
the moſt liberal to his miſtreſs of any man at court, 
and his employment enabled him to be as bounti- 
ful as he would. She inform'd me, I ſay, that this man 
was in love with her, and had offer d her a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns to induce her to comply with his paſſion. 

I was not ſurpriz'd to hear that the man we are {| 
ing of ſhould carry bis liberality ſo far, an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns were nothing with him; but I was ftrange- 
ly amaz'd that a lady, of whoſe virtue I was ſo much 
a AS 

what to make to them. uppos'd then 
ſhe — . and to ſatisfy my 
ſelf farther I reſolved to hide my aſtoniſhment, and with 


a ſerious air told her, faith, madam, a hundred thouſand 


crowns are nt to be dcfpis'd; were I in your place I 
weuld make no ſcruple to take them. ! had hardly 
done {pcaking, but ſhe looked at me with 4 

ow, 
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How, faid ſhe, you ſay that you love me, and can you 
give me ſuch advice ? I reply'd immediately, I don't 
give it you but that I thought it was what you would be 
advis'd to, for had it been otherwiſe, would you not 
have determin'd of your ſelf, and would you not have 
ſent this man packing with his hundred thouſand crowns 
without talking of it to any body? That was my in- 
tention, faid the lady, and I ſpoke of it to you only to 
hear what you would ſay ; but I find 1 am deceiy'd, and 
that you do not love me. Take my advice, added ſhe, 
do not put any force on your inclinations. I ſee you are 
not capable of a delicate paſſion, and that what you have 
hitherto ſaid to me has been only fine diſcourſes. Throw- 
ing my ſelf at her feet, I afſur'd her I lov'd her paſſio- 
nately ; that I wiſh'd and hop'd for all things; and would 
not have advis'd her to take my rival's hundred thouſand 
crowns, were it not that I wanted to know if any thing 
could ſhake a virtue which had made me deſpair. Durit 
I have believ'd, madam, you would ſacrifice it to money? 
It ſhould have been my ſelf who ſhould have given you 
the hundred thouſand crowns, for happineſs cannot be 
too dear a purchaſe. You, ſhe reply'd, and where will 
you have them ? She ſpoke theſe words with an air of 
contempt, Which gave me to underſtand ſhe reproached 
me for not being rich; and this confirm'd mein the judg- 
ment I made of her at the beginning of our converſation, 
that ſhe was not over delicate. It is true, ſaid I coldly, 
Jam not ſo rich as he that offer'd you that ſum, but I 
have hitherto lov'd you well enough to procure it for 
you, if I had thought ſuch a bargain would agree with 
your virtue, or my delicacy, Do not let us go about, 
replied ſhe, to attempt things beyond our ſtrength. I 
know not whether you could, in cafe I was ſelf · intereſted, 
give me every thing that I ſhould defire might be given 
me; and neither do I know whether I ſhould have the pow- 
er to reſiſt the man who could be ſo liberal. Therefore let 
us ſtay where we are, and leave me to do as I ſhalt 
be able with reſpect to the offers that are made me. I 

would have anſwer d her, but we were interrupted by 
people's coming in ; and an hour or two aiter, | leſt her 
without being able to ſay a word more in particular to 


As 
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As ſoon as I was got home, and had leiſure to reflect on 
this adventure, I imagin'd the lady had come to a reſo- 
lution with her ſeif, and that the hundred thouſand 
crowns had conquer d her. I lov'd her, I own, and 
eſteem'd her ſo much, that I thought nothing leſs than 
ſuch a ſum could have tempted her. Iexcus'd her, con- 
ſidering her circumſtances, for being indifferent to an offer 
that _—_ make her fortune eaſy. What woman, faid I 
to my ſelf, would not have done the very ſame thing; 
and what has my rival done which I would not do, were 
I as rich as he ? what was it that 1 hop'd from the paſ- 
ſion I had for her, if not that ſhe would one day grant to 
my love alone, what ſhe is about to ſacrifice to the mo- 
ney of another? and is it not ſafer for her, if ſhe is to 
behave con to her character, that ſhe ſecure to her 
ſelf a fortune thereby? I had ſcarce made theſe reflecti- 
ons, before I condemn'd them, and all my .houghts of her 
ſerved to increaſe my hatred and contempt. For two or 
three days I was in the moſt miſerable condition in the 
world. Love at laſt got the better; and forge: ting the 
reſolutions I had taken to have no more inclinations 

or women but ſuch who were difintereſted, I reſoly'd to 
purchaſe this young lady, and try whether my money 
would not prevail upon her as well as my rival's. What 
revolutions are there in love! inſtead of delicate and 
honourable ſentiments, to which I had confin'd my ſelf, 
I was reduc'd ſo low as to defire only the preference in a 
in, when he that bad moſt was to be the chapman; 

and I believe I had been ſo fooliſh as to have ſtripped my 
ſelf of every thing, rather than to have given way to er 
man; ſo unwilling was I to be ſupplanted, ſo little 
able to do what a man of honour ought to have done on 
the like occaſion. I ſhould have ſcorn'd the woman, and 
I doubt not but all the world will condemn me for he- 
> 1 Spcanta but what will not a man do that is in 

ove ? 

Being then reduC'd by the blindneſs of my paſſion, to 
the. ſcandalous condition of buying this miſtreſs, I en- 
deavour d to have a fight of her, that by my generous 
offers, I might be too hard for my rival. She only laugh'd 
at me, putting me in mind of my ſmall eftate, till ſeeing 
I perliſted in offering to give her a hundred thouſand 

Crowns 
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crowns ſhe changed her tone, and faid, all that ſhe had 
done was to try me ; that the other man had never of- 
fer'd her any money, and that ſhe rejoyced to ſee I lov'd 
her ſo well as to ruin my ſelf for her ſake, That ſhe 
would never take money of me, or any man whatſoever, 
all her hopes centering in an honourable ſettlement; and 
if I could love her without requiring any thing of her, 
ſhe ſhould always ſee me with pleaſure. Saying this, ſhe 
left me equally uncertain whether I ought to think as 
well of her as ſhe would have me, or whether I ſhould 
take her at her word: but I perceiv'd ſoon after ſhe a- 
voided me, and being come a little to my reaſon, I was 
convinc'd ſhe was unworthy of my affection, and I re- 
ſolved to forget her. 

The ſequel ſhewed that I was right in my reſolu- 
tions, for I learn'd ſoon after by the diſgrace of him who 
had offer'd her the hundred thouſand crowns, that ſhe 
had a them. She was little the better for it, for 
inſtead of giving her the money, he only paid her the 
intereſt ; loſt both principal and intere& when her 
lover fell, and all that ſhe got by her complacency was 
as loſs of her 7 4 for a er town knew of 
the intrigue : it became ſo public durſt not appear 
abroad, which oblig'd her = pak the reſt of her life in a 
convent. 

The ill ſucceſs of this amour convinc'd me afreſh, that 
it is impoſſible to find a woman that deſerves to be loy'd 
with delicacy ; and this confideration renew'd my for- 
mer reſolutions to engage with no woman, unleſs for an 
opportunity of ſpending thoſe hours pleaſantly with them, 
which marriage made me paſs ſo ill at home. 

I was always cautious of having any rupture with my 
wife, not only becauſe I naturally hated noiſe, but alſo 
becauſe 1 would not offend her relations, whom I look'd 
upon as my protectors: at laſt ſhe carry'd things ſo far, 
that I could not be ignorant of an intrigue which ſhe had 
with a courtier, who never ſtirr'd from her lodgings. 
This man had a very handſome wife, and I reſolv'd to 
make him as uneaſy as he had made me, and to act the 
ſame part with his wife that did with mine. I began 
to viſit her in form, and found her ſo well diſpos d to be 
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reveng'd of her husband, that in a few days I faw my 
ſelf upon the ſame footing with her as 1 wiſh'd. Yet 
what can we ſay of the whimſicalneſs of the heart of 
man? Her conduct towards me would not ſuffer me to 
retain the doubts I was inclin'd to have of my wife's 
conduct. I doubted not they both behav'd alike ; and 


every time I was with his wife I could not help thinking. 


he was playing the ſame part with mine. This made. 
me melancholy and unquiet ; and I reproach'd my ſelf 
for being acceſſary to my own ſhame. On this account 
I broke off the intrigue a few days after it began, that I 
might have leiſure to drive the man I ſuſpected from my 
houſe. Whether or no he had the ſame ſentiments as I, 
or whatever elie were his reaſons for it, as ſoon as he ſaw 
me addreſs my ſelf to his wife, he neę lected mine, and 
ſcarce ever ſaw her after I intended to hinder his ſeeing. 
her any more. This was not the only effect which my 
engagements with the lady produc'd ; it help'd to make 
my wife more diſcreet, and either out of a defire to- 
comfort her ſelf for the loſs of her lover, or out of jea- 
louſy that I lov'd his wife, when ſhe perceiv'd that 1 
left viſiting her, ſhe behav'd herſelf towards me in a 
manner quite different from her former carriage. She 
ſtudy'd to pleaſe me, and did it with ſuch an engaging 
air, that I began again to think her lovely. Ey this 
means we did not only come to a good underſtanding, 
but lov'd cne another, even with tenderneſs. and 
warmth. 

Let any man gueſs from whence this change aroſe ; 
and how two husbands and two wives ſhould tura to their 
duty by the very way that ſhould aivide them. For the 
lady I lov'd'behav*'d her ſelf now towards her husband as 
my wife did to me; they lov'd one another alſo more 
than ever. There muſt be ſome reaſon for it, which 
wiſer men than I muſt find out. All I can fay is, thus 
it was, and I have ever ſince believ'd that the husband 
can ſatisfy himſelf for injuries received by thoſe he com- 
mitted. 

My wife and I never talk'd about the matter which 
had reconcil'd us ; and we liv'd together for ſome time 
as if we never had had any difference. I lov'd her — 
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well, and thought her ſo fair, that I forgot the cauſe 
ſhe had given me to ſuſpect her virtue; and we muſt 
own, when a man thinks his wife lovely, he will be 
guilty of ſome weakneſs which one would not otherwiſe 
| believe he was capable of. For my part, from this time, 
I never wonder'd to ſee men in love again with their wives, 
ſeek after them, and bring them back, though they have 
been never ſo unfaithful. Which ought to convince eve- 
ry one of the misfortune of marrying young wives, who 
have always beauty enough to themſelves belov'd by 
their husbands ; and how cautious ſuch ought to be, to 
avoid kaving any difference with them in ſo publick a 
— * as to render their reconcilement ſhameful to the 
world. 

The love I had for my wife prevented me from having 
any intrigue for the remaining part of the year. We got 
the law- ſuit which we had with my ſecond brother ; and 
he had ſcarce miſcarry'd in this, before he had another, 
though of a different nature, with the French woman he 
brought out of Sweden. She ſaid ſhe was his wife, and 
my brother alledg'd he was never marry'd to her. He 
apply d to my eldeſt brother and me to help to have juſ- 
tice, in this injury, done him. It was for both our in- 
tereſts that the marriage ſhould not be held valid ; for the 
woman was poor, and we were not willing that our bro- 
ther, who was not rich, ſhould have ſuch a charge upon 
him, which would make him the more chargeable to us: 
but when ſhe declar'd how the affair was, and we ſaw the 
certificate of her mariage, we believ'd ſhe had right of 
her fide ; and as ſhe faid was marry'd to him with the 
uſual ceremonies. We could not think it our duty to 
aſſiſt him when he was in the wrong; and as injurious as 
the match with her was to our honour and intereſt, we 
did our utmoſt to bring him to reaſon ; but he was al- 
ready ſo irritated againſt us for the loſs of his cauſe, that 
he accuſed us as unnatural brothers, who ſided with this 
woman on purpoſe to compleat his ruin. This obliged 
us to give over medling in the affair, and to leave it to 
them two to diſpute it between themſelves, without our be- 
ing further concern'd in it- The method he took to ſuc- 
ceed, was to convey this woman away, by forcing her 
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from a convent where he had plac'd her, and where my 
eldeſt brother had been ſo kind as to pay for her board. 

She was a very pretty woman, about four or five 
and twenty years of age, daughter of a Frenchman who 
ſettled in Sweden, and had relations of conſiderable qua- 
lity in Paris. My brother had the leſs reaſon to aban- 
don her, becauſe he was in love with her fix years be- 
fore he marry'd her; and her father at laſt gave his con- 
ſent to it, only becauſe he produc'd letters, which he 
forg'd, from my mother and my eldeſt brother, teſtify- 
ing their approbation of the match ; intimating alſo, 
that he had a large eſtate in France. 

I cannot tell whether my brother grew weary of her 
after he return'd to Paris, or whether he was in hopes 
of marrying to more advantage ; but as ſoon as he 
found in what condition his fortune was in France, and 
had loſt his cauſe with us, he would have ſent her home 
again, and diſown'd her for his wife. 

She was, as I have faid, in the convent where my 
eldeſt brother placd her, and we had no manner of 
thought that any body would run away with her ; but 
one eyening returning from an eſtate my brother had 
near Paris, towards the city, we paſs'd by the gate of 
the convent, before which we ſaw a great number of 
people aſſembled : we ask d what was the matter; and 
were told, that certain perſons had becn there to carry 
off a yourg woman; that they had broken down the 
grate, and informations were come in againſt them. 
The lady abbeſs was my eldeſt brother's acquaintance, 
and he thought himſelf oblig'd to viſit her on this ecca- 
fion. We underſtood it was my ſecond brother that had 
been guilty of this fine exploit. Never eriterptize was 
ſo ill concerted : he came with ſoldiers of the guards, 
and having ask'd for the perſon he wanted, he held her 
by the arm through the grate while his followers broke 
it down. This was not done ſo ſuddenly, but people 
ran thither at the noiſe. My brother's wife made her 
eſcape from him, and re-enter'd the convent, where ſhe 
inform'd every body of the violence that had been done 
her. It was an attempt puniſhable with nothing leſs 
than death; and we foreſaw, that if an indictment was 

brought 
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brought againſt him for breaking the grate, he would 
be proſecuted as for a capital crime. 

We prevail 'd with the lady abbeſs to ſuppreſs that cir- 
cumſtance, and to ſay only that my brother came to 
take out his wife ; which was all that that was put into 
the charge. | 

We immediately went to ſeek out my: brother, to let 
him know the only way he had to. ſave hinvelf frym the 
criminal proceſs which was going to be made againſt 
him. We found him in the neighbourhood of the con- 
vent, ſo litt'e was he — 2 of the conſequences 
of the action he had committed. a 

My eldeſt brother ſpoke to him, and told him he. 
would loſe his head if he did not preſently put in 4 
plea, ſetting forth that the woman he would have taken 
away was his wife ; and that he demanded her to be de- 
livered up to him. We had much ado to convince him 
that he had no other way of clearing himſelf ; we were 
forc'd to threaten him, and tell him that attempts on re- 
ligious houſes were never pardon'd in France. All we 
could get from him was, that he would do as we deſired 
him; but that he would ſtab his wife as ſoon as eve 
ſhe ſhould be put into his poſſeſſion. 

My eldeft brother loſt no time, and made ſuch good 
uſe of his credit at court, that the thing ended as we 
would have had it. Thus my ſecond brother having 
confeſs'd in his plea that the woman he intended to have 
taken away was his wife, he was forced ever after to 
acknowledge her as ſuch. What is moſt ſurprizing, 
inſtead of ufing her as he afore threatned, is, that he 
lov'd her better than ever; and as ſoon as he ſaw that 
he could not be parted from her, he g:ve over all 
thoughts of a divorce, and never after ſaid ſhe was 
not his wife. He made a virtue of neceſſity ; on which 
occaſion I may venture to affirm, that if men were al- 
lowed to difown their wives, there are none of them 
hardly but would be tempted to it; and if the impoſ- 
ſibility of breaking a marriage renders the ſtate of wed- 
lock burthenſome on one hand, on the other it ſerves to 
determine married perſons to live lovingly together. It 
is in vain to talk that marriage being indiſſolvable is a 
rigorous law, it would be worſe were it not ſo. * 
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My ſecond brother and his wife were on much the- 


fame foot as I was with mine; and one may judge by 
that, we were tractable tools for the female ſex. It was 
without doubt very fingular to find in the ſame family 
two husbands that paſs'd ſo from one extremity to the 
other; and who after having hated their wives, ſhould 
become paſſionately fond of them again. But perhaps 
there are many husbands, who would have courage to do 
as much, and who are leſs concern d at the infidelity of 
their wives, on account of the injury thereby done them, 
than on account of the diſgrace to continue to love a 
faithleſs woman. 

As ſor my ſelf, I confeſs I was not very ſenſible of this 
ſhame; all the proofs l had of my wife's ill conduct appear'd 
to me to be uncertain, and the world having never fix'd 
any remarkable ſcandal upon her, I did not think it 
would be right in me to make my ſelf uneaſy about it: 
and whoever ſhould have blam'd me for it, or endea- 
vour'd to ſet me againſt her, would not have been very 
welcome to me. | 

I do not pretend that my example ſhould govern any 
one : the reader will ſee by the faithful relation I make 


of al} my errors, that I do not ſet up for a model of. 


\ irtue or diſcretion 3 on the contrary, I am the firſt rs 
condemn my ſelf in all the ill adventures that I have 
been concern'd in. However, I may fay, that I do not 
think my ſelf worthy of blame in returning to the for- 
mer good liking, and the value which [ had for my 
wiſe : and I cannot approve that malignity which the 
world ſhews againſt marry'd folks : they would never 
have a man love his wife again, if ever he has been 
diſſatisfy'd with her. 


I found my ſelf as happy as any man in the world. 


in the good conduct we obſerved, and ſhould have been 
ſo all my liſe, it my wife and | had been ſo far pleas d 
with the felicity we enjoy'd, as to have guarded againſt 
every thing that could have diſturb'd it. Eut neither of 
us were ſo careful therein as we ought to have been, ſhe 
ſoon gave her ſelf her former airs, and I followed my 
uſual courſes; I mean, as ſoon as ſhe began to ne- 


glect me, I endeavour'd to make my ſelf eaſy elſe- 
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"Our friendſhip laſted till the journey to Spain; my 
wife was nominated for one of the ladies that were to 
wait on the queen-mother ; and this diſtinct on which 
ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe ow'd only to the credit of her relati- 
ons, made her ſo vain, that ſhe did not condeſcend fo 
much as to conſult me on the expences of her journey. 
I went my ſelf towards St. Fean de Luz in May to wait 
on cardinal Mazarine, who was to go thither to con- 
clude the articles of peace, and thoſe of the king's 
marriage with the infanta. | 

I arriv'd at the place of interview between his emi- 
nence and don Lewis de Haro, a month ſooner than the 
cardinal, and having nothing to do, I refoly'd to go as far 
as Madrid; I was willing to ſee whether the Spaniards 
remember'd the Algerine ſlave, and if I could meet with 
any of the miſtreſſes I had there eight or nine years be- 
fore. I cannot even tell whether or no it might not 
be an effect of the climate; but as ſoon as I found my 
ſelf on Spaniſh ground, I could think of nothing but 
love and gallantry. The marqueſs of D „and 
the chevalier D went with me: I was as bold 
and romantick as when I travelled thither before, and 
meditated occaſions to ſignalize my ſelf. The account 
I had given of the Spanjſh ladies made my companions 
as defirous as my ſelf to enter on ſome intrigue. We 
were all three of us in the beſt humour in the world for 
knight errantry ; and I can call the deſigns we propos'd 
to our ſelves by no other name. 

When we came to Madrid, we went to pay our duty to 
the king, who knew me again, and could not help laugh- 
ing when he ſaw me. He 2 he was extream glad to ſee 
me, and that it would be very pleaſant to the infanta 
his daughter to have a ſight of the perſon of whom 
ſhe heard ſuch ſtrange adventures; and immediately 
leading us to her apartment, he preſented me to her, ſay- 
ing, 1 have brought you the A{zerine-ſlave, of whom you 
have heard ſo much talk. The infanta fell a laughing, 
and ask'd me where my flave's habit was, and whether 
I had not brought it with me. I told her I could not 
tell what was become of it, and that theſe were ftories 
of my youth which ſhould now be forgotten. No, 

no, 
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no, ſaid ſhe, they are not forgotten, I will ſhew you 
ſome perſons who very well remember them. Say- 
ing theſe words ſhe call'd a lady to her who was in 
a corner of the chamber, and 'd if ſhe knew me. 
The lady was Elionora: ſhe bluſh'd when ſhe faw me; 
but recollecting her ſelf, ſhe anſwer'd the infanta ſhe 
ſhould never forget a man to whom ſhe owed her life ; 
and that ſhe was glad to meet again, to ſhew me that 
ſhe would always acknowledge the ſervice I did her. 

I bowed with a great deal of reſpect, as ſoon as I 
knew her; and ſhe ſeem'd to me to be fo fair, that I felt 
all the paſſion which I once had for her, to rekindle in 
my breaſt. 

I anſwer'd her with general compliments; aſter which 
we talked of the king and court of France: I was ask d 
a hundred queſtions on that ſubject. The infanta ſhewed 
me a picture of the king, and deſir'd to ktow whether 
it reſembled him. I took hold of that opportunity to tell 
her that the king had a thouſand qualities, and as many 
graces which ao painter could expreſs. She then ask'd if 
the pictures that we had ſeen of her in France reſembled 
her. 

'The chevalier D —pulled one out of his pocket, 
telling her it was was copy 'd from that which was gi;en 
to the king. She look d upon it, and faid the was too 
much flatter'd ; and that tue king would find a great 
deal of difference between the picture and the original; 
but ſhe hop'd at leaſt that he would pardon her want of 
beauty, in favour of the reſpe& and devotion that ſhe had 
for him. Nothing could be more gallant on the one 
ſide and the other than this converſation : the infanta 
charm'd uz with her modeſty, her gallantry, and her 
ſweetneſs. As for me, I regarded only Flionora, yet 
I durſt not look upon her too often, for fear of giving of- 
fence ; and I fancy'd that ſhe ſhunned meeting my eyes 
as much as ſhe poſſibly could. 

I was not the only perſon who at that time fix'd 
his eyes on her. The marqueſs D could not fee 
her, and know her to be the ſa ne whom | had men- 
tion'd in the relation of my adventares in the habit of a 
ſlave, without having a deſire to love her in his turn: 
he deubted not, fince ſhe had had an inclination "_ 
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ſne might have the ſame for him; and he gave way to 

his paiſion the more freely, becauſe he did not think her 
a conqueſt above his hopes. 

He ask'd me when we went, if I could ſee fo fair a wo- 
man again, and one who had lov'd me, without being 
willing ſtill to love her. He muſt own, he ſaid, he 
never ſaw a more lovely creature in his life; and if I 
would conſent he would begin his Span; adventures by 
her, I reply'd, I was glad his opinion and mine agreed 
ſo well ; that I muſt confeſs I lov'd her now as much as 
ever, but that ſhould not give him any diſturbance, 
ſince on ſuch occaſions, every man was for himſelf; 
that we ought each of us to endeavour to ſucceed with- 
out quarrelling ; and if he was happier than I, I would 
not be offended with him; as I expected he ſhould pardon 
me, if I ſucceeded better than himſelf. 

He ſaid the match was not equal, and that he per- 
ceiv'd by my knowledge of the Span; cuſtoms my task 
would be eaſieſt ; and if I would act like a good friend 
and a man of honour, I ſhould leave that lady to him, 
and ſeek another. We only rally'd one another, and 
therefore call'd the chevalier to decide the difference. The 
chevalier declar'd the marqueſs's demand to be juſt ; he 
condemned me to abandon my conqueſt, and find out a 
new one; I ſeem'd to yield to this ſentence, but inthe 
main I did not venture much, for I was very well ſatisfy'd 
the marqueſs would not ſugceed : and when I ſaw Elionora 
again, ſhe would be as kind as ſhe was before. 

The lady's fortune was chang'd, I did not know the 
particulars of all that had happen'd to her ſince my de- 
parture; I only underſtood ſhe was a widow, and that the 
king of Spain, who ſtill loved her, had given her the 
poſt of ſecond lady of honour to the infanta. 

It was not eaſy to ſee and to talk to her ; I waited for 
her to give me notice how I might come to ſpeak to 
her: for in Spain the women always make advances. 
They are watched ſo narrowly, they mult condeſcend to 
it, or muſt never ſee their gallants. 

Two or three days paſt before I heard any thing of 
her, and yet I ſaw her every day in the infanta's apart- 
ment. But I could not ſ to her but with my eyes ; 

and for a further declaration of my mind, I waited 2 
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ſhe ſhould give me an aſſignation; on this I relied, 
The marqueſs, who had no cauſe to hope for ſuch a fa- 
vour, was very brisk in ſhewing her his paſſion; and as 
he paſs'd by her one day, he whiſper'd her in the ear he 
was deſperately in love with her. | 

Notwithſtanding my expectations, I received no meſ- 
ſage from her: I was the more ſurprized, becauſe I {. w 
by her looks, that ſhe wanted to ſpeak with me. I wait d 
ſtill to no pu;poſe? therefore I made it my buſineſs to 
find out an opportunity to whiſper my wiſhes to her when 
I ſaw her with the infanta. It was above a week before [ 
had this convenience of ipeaking, and it ſeem'd as if ſhe 
avoided me; at laſt I met with the opportunity I de- 
fired, and no body taking notice of us, | ſaid to her, 
that I expected her commands, and ſhould die if ſhe did 
not ſend them to me in a little ime. She reply'd, with 
a cold air, oh! fir, what would you have one to do witi 
you? youare marry'd. 

Thete words, and the co!dneſs with which ſhe ſpoke 
them, made me ſuppoſe ſhe had been in hopes I would 
have marry'd her; and I remember'd all that ſhe had 
formerly ſaid to me on that ſubject, particularly the de- 
fire ſhe had to live in France. I doubted not ſhe had 
the ſame deſire, and at laſt I underſtood by the care 
I took to inform my ſelſ exactly concerning her, that 
ſince the treaty of tae infanta's marriage was propos'd, ſhe 
longed paſſionately to accompany her, and would be wil- 
ling to marry a Frenchman, that ſhe might not be ob- 
liged to part from that princeſs: as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me 
ſhe was in hopes I would marry her, but hearing I had 
a wife already, theſe hopes vaniſh'd. This was the 
reaſon of her coldneſs towards me, and made her incline 
more towards the marqueſs wken ſhe knew he lov'd her, 


and that he was not marry d. 


She liſten'd to him gave him an opportunity of 
ſeeing her; and the marqueſs, who reſolv'd on any terms 
to gain her, promi:'d her marriage. This promiſe was 
only an artifice to deceive her; for though the marqueſs 
was not marrred, yet he was very improper for tte detign 
which had ingaged her to give attention to him, for he 
knew well that his family, who were equally powerful 
and noble in France, would not conſent that he ſhould 
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marry à foreigner. All that he ſaid therefore was only 
to amuſe her, and to try to engage her in an intrigue. 

The chevalier told me every thing, and the mar- 
queſs never fail'd to let him know how he proceeded in 
his amour: and I confeſs, my vexation, to fee him more 
happy than my ſelf, encreas'd'the zeal which I ought ta 
have had in order to prevent a woman whom I had loy'd, 
and ſtill did love, being fo baſely deceiv'd. 

I told the marqueſs my thoughts, but he took it all 
for — effects of my — of, would have inform'd 
Elionora, but the marquels - prepoſſeſs'd her againſt 
me; and ſhe imagin'd I ſpoke it out of — and 

ite. 

217 underſtood by the chevalier that they ſaw one another 
three times a week, and that the marqueſs bragged he 
was very great with her. This ſenſibly touched me, 
and I reſolved by ſome means or other to let Elionora 
underſtand that the marqueſs would never marry her. I 
wrote to her what I knew of the affair ; I ſhewed her the 
impoſſibility of ſuch a marriage, were the ueſs in 
earneſt, My letter laſh'd him a little too ſeverely, 
jealouſy having made me fay all that I knew ill of him. 

Elionora ſhewed the letter to the marqueſs, who there- 
upon became outragious, and reſolved to challenge me. 
The chevalier did he could to reconcile us, without 
any ſucceſs. We fought, the marqueſs was wounded ; 
and monſieur de Grammont arriving much about the 
ſame time, informed the cardinal, who was then at St. 
Jean de Lux, of our combat. 

His eminence ſent for me, as he did likewiſe for the 
marqueſs, but his wound would not permit him to travel. 
I had no excuſe to hinder my obeying the cardinal's or- 
ders: away I went, heartily grieved, that on one hand 
I left the marqueſs in poſſeſſion of a woman I lov'd ; on 
the other, that I was going fingly to expoſe my ſelf to 
the wrath, and, perhaps, the diſgrace of this miniſter, 
It was happy for me that the whcle court arriv'd there 
before me, and my wife had credit enough to appeaſe 
his eminence ; and to obtain that I ſhould not be ſent 
priſoner to Pierre-Enciſe, as it was intended I ſhould, 
The cardinal treated me very ill ; he told me I would 
always be a fool, and had 3 not been out of reſpect to 
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my wife, he would for ever prevent my ſhewing the Tok 
ly of Frenchmen to ſtrangers. 

This affair made my wiſe aſſume more power over 
me, and uſe me more contemptibly than before. It was 
my misfortune, that all the world ſaid ſhe had reaſon for 
it; and that I could nat blame her my ſelf; for I was 
not ſo blind as not to ſee the extravagance, and the ill ef- 
fect of my laſt adventure. 

The infanta came to St. Feax de Luz, conducted thi- 
ther by. the king her father. Eonora did not come with 
them; and I was .inform*d, that the rumour of her in- 
trigue with the marqueſs, and of our duel, was the cauſe 
of it. The marqueſs arriv'd there alſo: monſieur & 
Grammont, his kinſman, made the geſs's peace, 
and oblig'd us to embrace each other: The chevalier 
told me he was not very ſorry for the loſs of Elionora, 
wha, in the end, perceived that he would deceive her ; 
but ſhe could not be revenged of him: for at the ſame 
time that the diſcover'd it, ſhe was turned off by the in- 
fanta ; and the marqueſs departed from Madrid. I could 
not put her quite out of my mind, and wiſh'd her till 
ſo well, that I was concerned at her deftiny. 
The kibg of England, Charles II. came to the confe- 
rence, to ſollicit the affair of his reſtauration ; but he had 
no great cauſe of content, tho Creme had been dead a- 


bove ſix months : the cardinal, and Don Lewis de Haro had. 


buſineſs enough on their hands of their own, without trou- 
bling themſelves with his Among the reſt of the ki 
of England's followers, Eliz. Darcil was one, diſguis' 
like a young gentleman ; and it ſeem' d as if fate had de- 
creed, that I ſhould meet at this place all my acquain- 
tance, with wham I had been concerned in any adventure. 
] met the bermit of Fontarabia here, in * 
Portugal ambaſſador; he told me, that two or 
months aiter I left him, he return'd to Portugal, where 
he lay concealed till the death of king Jabs; that he 
was afterwards reſtor d to his eſtate by the queen · regent, 
and was in credit with her. He had not intereſt 
enough at the conference to hinder France from aban- 
doning Purtugal, ſo he retir'd very much diſcontented. 
Here 1 alſo met the duke of Lorraia, to whom 1 related 
my adventure at Bruſſeli, when I paſs'd for one of hu 
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domeſticks. This prince highly careſs'd me, and ever 
fince I have had a particular friendſhip with him. His 
humour was much like my own with reſpect to women, 
he always ſacrific'd his fortune and his reputation to his 
amours : ing this fault, he was, perhaps, the 
greateſt man of his age. He had an extraordirary ge- 
nius for war ; but nothing was ſo valuable to han as hi 
| pleaſure. Heequally deſpis d good and bad fortune; and 
never was ſo gay as when he was moſt unfortunate. He 
would take up with a citizen, if he could get no better 
miſtreſs ; and would divert himſelf with a captain of a 
company of foot, as well as with the greateſt prince. 
Though he had fomething in him too popular, and, if I 
may ſo fay, too mean for a ſovereign prince; yet it 
was impoſhble for all thoſe that knew him, not to love 
him ; no man's converſation being more eaſy and plea- 
fant. He told me, that during his confinement in Spain. 
he had heard much talk of E/onora : I related to him 
all my adventures with her, particularly the laſt. He 
faid, ſince ſhe had a mind to ſee France, ſhe ought to be 
gratify'd therein, and that I ſhould wait upon her to 
conduct her hither ; and if he knew where to find her, 
he would go and offer her his ſervice. Neither he nor L 
thought, when he 2 = — we * ſo ſoon have 
an opportunity to do w propos d, as we had 
or three ran, afterwards. 1 

A Spaniard gave me a letter, and went off as ſoon as 
he had deliver'd it, without telling me where I ſhould 
hear of him, to return an anſwer. letter came from 
Elionora, and contain'd a requeſt, that I would not let 
the marqueſs's treachery go unpuniſh'd : ſhe alſo acquain- 
ted me, that ſhe was in a convent at Talede, where ſhe 
aſſur d me ſhe ſhould never forget me. She clos'd all, 
with repeating her defire, that I would revenge the inju- 
ries done to her by the * and ſhe depended fo 
much on my courage, that ſhe did not offer to preſcribe 
the method. 


I ſhew'd this letter to the duke of Lorrain, who having 
read it; ſaid I ought not to trouble my ſelf much about 
what ſhe wrote me concerning the marqueſs: that it was 
fooliſh in her to ſeek revenge, and I ſhould oblige her 
much more if I could take her out of the convent, He 
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added, if I would, we ſhould go both of us, and deliver 
her from her confmement. I could not think the duke 
was in earneſt ; but he repeated fo often, that he would 
do it with a good will, that 1 at the laſt believed him. 
My deſpight at the marqueſs's being better us'd than 
I, helped to increaſe my defire to join herein with the 
duke. As for him, his buſineſs was to get a miſtreſs ; and 
he was not his own maſter when once that fancy took 
him in the head. 

In a word, as much as it was agamſt reaſon or pro- 
bability, he and I reſolved to undertake a journey to ſo- 
led. How, faid J, will your highneſs go this journey ? 
we will ride poſt, ſaid the duke; and I will be diſguiſed 
like an expreſs. We will get back to Paris time enough 
to be there before the court, and no body ſhall know 
"what is become of us. It is known I never lay before. 
hand when I will be gone; my men ſhall be ſent to ſtay 
for us at Bourdeaux, give yours the ſame orders, and 
follow me if you dare. I had no thoughts to examine 
Into any difficulties, ſeeing the prince regarded them 
not. I was even ſo amaz'd to ſee a ſovereign about to 
run after ſuch adventures, that had it been only for the 
rarity of the thing, I ſhould have been willing to ac- 

company him. We departed from St. Jean de Lux, and 
inſtead of taking the'road to France, we turn'd our backs 


upon it, making our way to Saia. We took but two | 


men with us; and I could not but be amaz'd to ſee the 
duke of Lorrain in this equipage, expoſing himſelt to 
ſuch a fatigue for the ſake of a woman whom he did 
rot kncw. But as ſoon as we came to Vitica, I pere iv'd 
he left the road to Toledo, and paſs'd on to Madrid, ſay- 
ing, charity began at home, and it was juſt that he 
- ſhould think ot his own miſtreſs before he thought of 
mine; that ſhe was a young lady who had as great an 
inclination for France as Elionora; that he would pro- 
pole their leaving Spain togetner, and he did not queſtion 
but ſhe would do it when he offered her a companion, 
This diſcourſe ſurpriz'd me; for I would not have 
thought of bringing off £/z2zora, had I not ſuppos'd the 
dulce would have taken the charge of her; and I now 
ſaw ſhe would fall to my lot, the duke haviag another 
miſtreſs. I did not diſſemble my perplexity on this ac- 
: count : 
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count: 2 7 me that I ſhould take no care about 
E lionora, was great enough, and gallant enough 
to keep two miſtreſſes. | 

We arriv'd at Madrid, and I was heartily vex'd that 
T had undertaken this journey. The duke {aw his mi- 
ſtreſs, a- young lady about eighteen years of age: I 
cannot tell how he came acquainted with her, but he 
was very amorous, and promis'd to marry her if ſhe 
would follow him into Lorrain. He aſſur'd her Ei 
ra would go with her; and had not much ado to 
perſwade her to it. The glory of being a ſovereign 
princeſs flatter'd a Spaß woman too much for her to re- 
faſe him. The duke would have me ſee her to confirm 
what he had ſaid, relating to our deſign of carrying off 
Elionora, He brought me to the place where he us'd to 
ſee her, which I knew to be the houſe of Manrigue; the 
young lady being the daughter of that perſidious mi- 
ſtreſs I had, of whom 1 have ſpoken ſo much under the 
name of Jabella. N 

Whether or no the duke of Lorarin's viſits were diſco- 
ver'd, or whatever was the matter, the night he carry d 
me to this houſe, we were ſurpriz'd by an ambuſcade: 
we had ſcaice got into the chamber where the duke uſ- 
ed to meet the young lady, when Marrigue ker father, 
enter d. follow'd by ſeveral ſervants, who ſeizd the 
duke and me, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance we made. 
The duke was not at all confounded : he told Manrigue 
he would marry his daughter, and that he was the duke 
of Lorrain. — gue made no return to this propoſat, 
but laugh'd at him; not imagining that he really was the 

duke of Lorrain. He perceived me, and knowing me 

again, did net doubt but I was the perſon who had tae 
intrigue with his daughter ; and tak:ng the duke for one 
of my domeſticks, hel fell a laughing again, thinking it 
was an artifice of mine to amuſe him. At laſ the duke, 
who had ſeen him in Flanders, made himſelf known to 
him, and Marxrique began to behave with more reſpect. 

As for me, I was ſo furprized to find my ſelf in a 
touſe, where formerly I had met with ſo many ſad diſa- 
ſters, and to ſee Manrigue, a man whoſe reſentment 
I had reaſon to fear; that as ſcon as I ſaw he began 
to know the duke of Lerrain, I eſcaped out of the hand 
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of the fellows that held me, and went out of the cham- 
ber in order to ſave my ſelf, and who ſhould I meet but 
his wife, who was every whit as much ſurprized to ſee 
me. IL had. not ſeen her at cout while I was laſt at Ma. 
drid. inquiry of her, I learn'd that ſhe and her 
husband liv'd very retiredly, and were for the moſt part 
in the country. Jſabella made no queſtion but that I 
came thither to carry on an intrigue with her daughter, 
I miſinform'd her, by telling ker it was the duke of Lor- 
. i and that he would marry 


T/abella, whoſe character was ſtill the fame, ſaid, let 
us leave them together; then ſhe conducted me to her 
apartment, where when we came, I perceived ſhe was 
reſolved to. loſe no opportunity of renewing our former 
acquaintance. 

A moment after we were there, her hushand came in- 
to the room, follow'd by the duke and his daughter. 
The duke was ask'd, if he would really marry the 
young lady. His highneſs replying, that was his deſign ; 
they anſwer'd, both the father and mother, that ſhe ſhould 
not be marry d to any ether perſon, till he was arriv'd 
in his territories ; and then they would bring her to him, 
in caſe he approv'd thereof. The duke ſeem'd to con- 
ſent to this propoſition, and Manrigue was very civil ta 
me, in conſideration of the marriage which the duke had 
given him hopes of. 

As ſoon as we were got out his houſe, the duke told 
me poſitively he would carry off the young lady ; that all 
he had ſaid to her father, was only to get clear of him: 
that his iniſtreſs reſolv d to go with him, and he on- 
ly waited for an opportunity. That ſhe did not ſeem de- 
firous of a companion, and therefore we might leave 
Elianora where ſhe was. Faith, my lord, ſaid I, it 
will not be ill done of us, if we leave both of them; 


and your highneſs ought to make a conſcience of carry- 


ing away a young woman whom you cannot marry. 
— hearken to me, we will go and find out miſtreſ- 


ſes in France. The duke ſaid, he believ'd I was in the 


right. I admir'd to find him ſo tractable, and that a 
journey, ſo extraordinary as ours, had no other effect 


than to bring us to reaſon : but thus we every day grow 


out 
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out of love with the things we moſt wiſh'd ſor; and the 
moſt ſurpriſing deſigns come to nothing: this obſervation. 
is moſt common in matters of . 

I was pleas'd to ſee the duke ſtop „and conſent 
that we ſhould return to France. Manrique's countenance 
had given me a diſguſt to Spain. His wife was as foo- 
liſh, but not ſo handſome as ſhe was ten years before. 
I found in my breaft no ſentiments for Elionora, but what 
were as full of indifference and contempt as. ſhe deſery'd. 
In ſhort, I could fee no good would come by my ſtaying 
in Spain 3 I was weary of our knight-errantry, pi- 
ty d the duke of Lorrais that he was not wiſer. His cha- 
racter was like a mirrour, wherein I beheld the extrava- 
gance and ridiculouſneſs of my own ; and I had never 
more deſire to avoid the ſex, than when I ſaw the weak- 
neſs they made fo great a man guilty of. This taught 
me, that a man may ſometimes amend himſelf, by ſee- 
ing in another his own defects; and when we behold 
how ridiculous are in him, we may better conceive 
how they appear in our ſelves. 

We went back in the ſame manner as we came, but 
were robbed in the neighbourhood of Bayonne. The roads 
were full of rogues, following the court in hopes to pick 
up the lers and plunder them. They took our 
horſes and all our money : the duke only laugh'd at it, 
and was very pleaſant on the circumſtances we were in on 
this occaſion. We travell'd fix leages on foot, and the 
duke to divert himſelf faid to every body he met, that 
we were pilgrims that came from St. Fecques. I could 
not forbear hing, tho” in the main I could not ap- 

that a prince of his rank ſhould be ſo much a 
ight-errant. I did not think: he-was an example to be 
followed ; and that if it is a fault in princes to be too 
conceited of their quality, it is much more ſo in them in- 
tirely to forget it. 

The duke was ſtill the fame, and he was ſcarce arriv'd 
at Paris before he was about ſuch another match as that 
at Madrid. It is true, he addreſs'd himſelf to a you 
gentlewoman, who made up in merit what ſhe want 
in quality ; and would not marry him after ſhe under- 
ood the king was averſe to it. 
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What happen'd to me in Spain about EFonore gave, 
my wife a new right to carry her ſelf towards me as ſhe 
pleaſed. - I found her 2 in Os diverſions of the 
court, eſpecially gaming; ſhe had every day an hun- 
dred people at her houſe who play d from four a clock 
in the afternoon to ſeven the next morning : I could 
hardly ſometimes crowd into my own Dub, where I 
was as little known as if I had been a flranger. I ſtill 
diſſembled, but I ſuffer'd not the leſs for it: and I be- 
lieve thoſe husbands, whoſe wives game, are not more in- 
ſenſible than I was, whatever face they may put on. 
Happy for them if they had no fault to hide in their 
wives but their love of play. 

My wiſe in a little time was oblig'd to lead ancther 
ſort ot life, occafion'd by the diſgrace of thoſe by whoſe 
relation and protection ſhe ſupported her vanity and 
her gaming. Cardinal Mazarize dy'd, and left behind 
him dreadful memoirs againſt them: we ſunk with our 
protectors. My eldeſt brother, who already was not 
very well contented for his having been kept in Catalonia 
for ſeveral years, where there was nothing to be done; 
and had lately receiv'd new cauſe of diſguſt, by his being 
omitted in the promotion of knights of the holy gboſt, 
made in 1662, reſolved to go and ſerve the Fenctiant. 
My ſecond brother return'd to Sweden, and I ſtay'd at 
Paris, till the concluſion of monſieur Fougaet s trial. 

My wife went into Bretagne, her own country, where 
ſhe ſoon died of grief. I liv'd for near three years after 
in Paris, having ſomething elſe to mind than gallantry : 
I was obliged to work night and day to aſſiſt monſieur 
Fouguet to defend himſelf. We kept four preſſes at 
work to print our caſes ; we chang'd our lodgings al- 
mc every day; and I muſt in juſtice acknowledge, that 
all was managed by the indefatigable induſtry of mon- 
fieur Fouguet s youngeſt brother, who was firſt eſquire of 
the little equerry : ke ſpar d no watching, labour, or in- 
duſtry to ſerve his brother. 

The change of my fortune had the effet which all 
ſuch diſgraces produce: I met with none but cold and 
uſeleſs friends, and had the mortification to hear it ſaid, 
that I was the leaſt to be pity'd of all; and no _ 
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talk'd more to this purpoſe than the women J had loved. 
Each of them denied that ſhe had ever known. me, and 
J was diſown'd by all my friends. 

We may truly ſay, that a man cannot know the world, 
without undergoing the like reverſe of fortune. He 


muſt be unhappy to ſee the deceitfulneſs of men's l.earts, 
and eſpecially choſe of the fair ſe. 31-4 

The liſe I had.led, while monſieur Fouguet's cauſe deper- 
ded, only made me more lively and impatient to lead one 
more agreeable to my humour. It was to no purpoſe that I 
was convinc'd of the vanity of the world, and the 
falſhood of friends; I wanted thoſe principles Which 
alone can, render ſuch conviction uſeful, I mean the 
principles of religion. I endeavourd.to drown my cares 
in thoſe pleaſures for which I had moſt inclination ; 
and in this view for -almoſt twenty. years to come, I 
lived much after the ſame rate as I had done formerly; 
and loſt the fruit I might have gathered from my expe- 
rience and my diſgrace, | 

My fortune was entirely ruin'd by the fall of monſieur 
Fouguet : I was oblig d to fell my commiſſion, and 
my penſion was taken from me. My wife dying child- 
leſs, L was forc'd to return the little J bad with her. 
Thus was this marriage, on which my eldeſt brothes 
ang I founded all our hopes of advancement, the cauſe 
of all our misfortunes. | 
I had ſpent high, and ſpared nothing, as theſe me- 
moirs ſufficiently ſet forth, in the courſe of my pleaſures. 
I truſted - Much to,my protectors, that ſceing they 
rowled in money, I thought I could never want itz 
Though I was-of nd ſactiou, por a man of buſineſs, yet 
my alliances and friendſhip wich thoſe that were, made 
me almoſt as negligent-of my ſelf, and my expences, as 
my wite's kindred were of themſelves in their proſperity. 
] was guilty of all the follies which they every day com- 
mitted, after having enriched themi:lves by bargains 
which exhauſted the publick treaſures to fill their own : 
they forgot what they had been, and dared to vie with 
princes in their pomp and luxury. 

I wasby this means reduc'd to the fifth part of my in- 
come, which was not * tor my ſubſiſtance. — 

21 
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deed, while monſieur Fouguet's cauſe depended, I wanted 
not money ; but as ſoon as that was over, I found my 
circumſtances in a very uneaſy poſture, ſo little had 1 
left for my maintenance. My fiſter-in-law, wife to 
my eldeſt brother, flay'd in France; ſhe retir'd into the 
country with her children, and had all her eſtate un- 
touch'd, and that was very conſiderable ; but ſhe was 
oblig'd to make ſuch t and large remittances to 
her husband, that I not expect much from her. Be- 
les, the look'd upon me as the cauſe of the diſgrace of 
od family, by my marrying into monfieur Fonguet 8. 
{ founi therefore that to avoid making an ill figure at 
home, I muſt do as my brothers had done, travel into fo- 
reign countries, and put my ſelf into the ſervice of ſome 
other prince. 

It is not hard to gueſs what country I would chuſe for 
the place of my I had children in Poland that 
were rich enough to maintain me; I reſolved to go to 
chem, and was about ſelling my eſtate to equip me for 
ny journey, when a friend whom I confided in, diſ- 
ſwaded me from it, ſaying, ſuch a man as I could never 
want money in France, and I might find * of 
rich ladies who would furniſh me therewith, if I would 
engage my ſelf with them. I bearken'd to what he 
faid, and giving credit to an hundred ſtories he told me 
of ſevezal courtiers who ſubuſted entirely by the money 
they got that way, I believed I might meet with the 
fame fortune, and that I had nothing to do but to find 
out ſome rich lady who was miſtreſs of her perſon and 
her eſtate. Fe Re | Ny 

Thus I n to do with to 'women, what 

had — with me at the time when 1 paid my 
miſtreſſes; but I found that either all I had heard of 
theſe miſtreſſes was falſe, or that they did not think me 
worth their money. A thouſand perſons offered to find 
me ſuch a woman as I wanted, but they every one of 
them deceiv'd me ; and I perceived at length that they 
Kattered me with theſe hopes only to rob me of what 

I had left. | 79 — 
I imagin'd, that without my pretended friends aſſiſt- 
ance 1 had met wich the woman I ſought after, in 
* makirg 
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making acquaintance with the widow of a j : the 

lived private enough, yet ſhe loved her ſelf very'much 
ſhe affected to be thought handſome and to have gal 
lants. This lady was very rich; and knowing that the 
had no averſion to an intrigue, I addreſs'd my ſelf to 
her. She lov'd me, or behav'd as though ſhe did; but 
when ſhe ſaw that I wanted money, ſhe valued her ſelf 
on the ſmall preſents ſhe had made me, tho” -> were 
trifles, yet ſhe pretended I was ſufficiently oblig'd to her 
for them, not to require that ſhe ſhould not let others 
ſhare in her good graces. She daily engag d new lovers, 
and when I complain'd to her, ſhe reproach'd me with 
her bounty. I laßered all, in hopes to make her more 
delicate in time; but this ſerv'd only to make me more 
ſenſible of the misfortune of not being rich. Men with- 
out wit or merit were every day welcome to her ; 
ſhe overwhelmed them with es and civilities be- 
cauſe they were richer than I: and in the end ſhe uſed 
me little better than one of her domeſticks to whom ſhe . 
paid wages. Let who will be paid by their miſtreſſes on 
ſuch terms, as for me I could not bear it; and leaving 
this unworthy woman to her ſots and coxcombs, I de- 
parted for Poland, very well ſatisfy' d, that in gallantry, 
as well as other things, a man can hope for little reſpect 
or ſucceſs when he is in low circumſtances. 
J would have paſsd through Venice, had not my 
brother inform'd me that the death of the noble Yene- 
tian, I formerly mention'd in theſe memoirs, was not 
et quite forgot, tho* it was near twenty years ſince 1 
killed him : for this reaſon I took the road thro* Ger- 
many, having ſcarce wherewithal to pay the charges of 
my journey, being conſtrain'd, at forty years of age, to 
ſeek my bread of ſtrangers : having nothing left from 
twenty years ſervice in the wars, nor all that I had got. 
beſides, but the ſad repentance of having miſpent my 
time. 
To add to my misfortunes, I was robbed on the fron- 
tiers of Poland by a party of Tartars, which oblig'd . 
me to travel to the end of my journey without money ; 
being encumber'd with a ſervant whom I brought out of 
France with me, and his ſeeing me in this condition was 
. 
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a mortification to me: the fellow was weary of ſuch 
C and wanted only an opportunity to return to 
rance, 
Sorrow and fatigue made me fall fick; I ſtay d in a 
village a day's journey from Warſaw, where | was taken 
ill of a violent fever ; I ſent my ſervant to the city to in- 
form the queen of my condition, and where Iwas; but 
the raſcal never came back, and I never heard of him 
afterwards : I believe he was either kill'd on the road, 
or that inſtead of going to Warſaw, he return'd to 
France, My life. which had ſeem'd romantick on ſe- 
veral cccafions, appear'd much more ſo in this; and 
indeed no adventure in a romance could be more ſin- 
ular. 
bf I had been ill in this village for four days, when the 
counteſs of Yenosk: paſſed that way. She was informed 
that a ſtranger of good faſhion lay ſick, and her charity 
led her to ſee me. I remember'd her, for I had often 
ſeen her with my wife, to whom ſhe was nearly related ;. 
but when [I found ſhe knew not me, I thought fit to con- 
ceal my name. I told her I was a German, that I had 
been robbed ;. and that if ſhe had the charity to ſend me 


to Warſaw, the queen would acknowledge it, I having 


the honour to be known to her majeſty. The counteis 
had the goodneſs to take compaſſion of me; and or- 
dering me to be put into a litter, carried me to War- 
fax, where I was lodged in her houſe, till my health 
ſhould allow me to wait on the queen. 

My fever increaſed, after my journey was over, and 
] was confined to my bed for fifteen days. When the 
counteſs firſt ſaw me, ſhe had a. young lady with her 
about cighteen years of age, Who was much taller and 
better ſhap'd than the Po/;& women generally are. She 
was very fair, her skin exceeding fine, and her air and. 
ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful. I was not fo ſick as to 
overlook this young beauty; and I felt in my heart ſach- 
emotions, at the firſt view, as made me fear that all my 


misfortunes had not armed me ſufficiently againſt the 


charms of the fair ſex. The amiable creature ſeem'd 


afflicted at my ſickneſs ; and ſhe appear'd to have ſo 


much concern and care for me, as raiſed in me a great 
| : indlin td 
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inclination and tenderneſs for her. She came every 
day into my chamber to enquire after my health: I 


asked who was, and I was anſwered, that ſhe was 
niece to the counteſs of Fenoskz. 

I verily believe that the conſtant fight of this charming 
maid, and the pleafure I received from her careful at- 
tendance, contributed more to my recovery than all the 
medicines the phyſicians gave me. In ſhort, my fe- 
yer left me, and I had the ſatisfaction to ſee the lovely 
creature overjoy'd at my recovery. She came to ſee me 
oftner as I grew better; and I already felt a ſtronger 
and more tender affection for her, than I ever bore to 
any woman in my life; when I begun to perceive that 
her conſtant care of me was only a blind to give her 
an opportunity of ſeeing a young Pole whom I took to 
be her lover. He ſeemed to be much about her age, 
and of a brown complexion, very tall, but finely 
ſhaped. Every time ſhe came to ſee me, the ng man 
came to find her out; and they uſually retired to a cor- 
ner of the chamber, where they ſeemed to converſe with 
great earneſineſs. The aſp*& of the the youth pleaſed 
me wonderfully; and if I had not ſuſpected that he 
= my rival, I ſhould have taken delight in his per- 


They both of them often asked me if I was in reality 
a German ; which when I continued to affirm, they 
ſeemed very much troubled. One day I took notice 
that the young lady and gentleman, having retired to a 
window, were very intent upon a picture; and that 
every now and then they caſt their eyes upon me, as if 
they had found ſome reſemblance betwixt that and my 
features. I could not forbear to ask the meaning of it, 
upon which the young lady anſwer'd, that if I had been 
a Frenchman, ſhe ſhould have imagin'd that I was the 
perſon for whom the picture was drawn, becauſe it fo-: 
exactly reſembled me. I deſired to ſee it. But how 
great was my ſurprize! when J found it to be the very 
painting which I had ſent to the queen of Poland ſive 
years before, and which ſhe commanded me to get 
drawn, to be given to my children. Afﬀer I had viewed 


the piece, I caſt my eyes upon the young lady, and then 
upon 


- 
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the gentleman I had thought to be her lover. M 
— beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion, which. fille] 
me.with wonder. I thought I traced in the two young 
rſons ſome of my own features, and at that moment 
ſaid to my ſelf, are not theſe. my children? the tears 
came intomy eyes, and I was about to run and embrace 
them; but: conſtraining my. ſelf with pain, I asked 
whoſe picture it was; the maid perceiving that I could 
not ſpeak without tears, fell a weeping ; her tears abſo- 
lutely. confirmed me in my opinion, .and falling upon 
her neck, ah! my dear child, ſaid I, yes, I am your 
father. I could ſay no more.. The youth ſeized my 
hands at the fame time, and kiſſing, bathed them with 
his tears. Throughout my life I never felt a joy equal 
to this ; and it muſt be owned, that nature inſpires 
more lively motions, and pleaſing tenderneſs, than the 
paſſions can ever poſſibly excite. 

They really were my children, and what I had 
looked upon as a paſſion for the young Po/i/p lady, was 
only a ſecret voice of nature, who began to unfold her 
ſelf the very moment I ſaw this lovely perſon. 

The. youth I had. taken for her lover, was her bro- 
ther; and they lived in ſo perfe& an union, that their 
greateſt pleaſure was in each other's company. This 
occaſion'd my attributing to love, what proceeded only 
from their friendſhip. It muſt be remembered they 
vere twins, and every thing in them anſwered their 
birth. Never were twochildren more equally pair'd. 

The counteſs Yenoski, their kinſwoman, bred them 
up, and ſpared nothing ſor their education. As they 
both knew I was on the road to Poland, they ſuſpected 


when they ſaw. how much the picture was like me, that 


I was their father. They told the counteſs, who had 
been of the ſame opinion, if I had not aſſur'd her I was 


a German. 


In ſhort, whether ſhe might not know. me agair, or 
whether ſhe was unwilling to deprive me of any part of 


the pleaſure which an incident ſo moving as that of 
a father coming to the knowledge of his children, muſt 
occaſion, ſhe ſent them to me every day; and the diſ- 
covery was made as I have related. | : 
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It was immediately nois'd about, and the queen pre- 
ſently ſent for me to court: I gave her an account of 

my circumſtances; my children had fortune enough to 

mend mine, and in a little while, by their means, I 

my ſelf ig a condition anſwerable to my quality. 
However, I confeſs that the aſſiſtance and the 

I received in Poland, gave me leſs pleaſure than the 

kght of two ſuch lovely children; for I may fay with- 


out flattering them, it was not eaſy to meet more accom- 
pliſh'd ones. 


PAST 1 


Was not long out of employ in Poland; and I had 
reaſon to acknowledge the eſteem which foreigners 
have of French officers who have any experience and re- 
utation, for they valued me much above my de- 
I was nam'd to command in chief, with 
Czarneski, the army appointed to ſerve in the Ukrain 
againſt the Muſcovites, and the _ who had join'd 
with them. We took the city of Stravicza ; and this 
firſt ſucceſs got me ſo much credit, that while king Ca- 
fimir was on the throne, there was no negotiation, nor 
no campaign made without me ; neither had I any cauſe, 
during that time, to be ſorry for my leaving France; 
but I had no more diſcretion now than heretofore in re- 
ference to women, but I ſtill followed my inclinations 
when I had opportunity to engage in any intrigue with 
them, | 
It is true, I was more cautious to preſerve appearances 
than I had formerly been; as I was the father of a fa- 
mily, I obſerved meaſures, and did not believe that I 
could handſomly appear fo gallant as formerly, having 
a ſon and a daughter to marry. I ſhould not have been 
pleaſed with their following my example; and found, 
that let a father be never ſo irregular himſelf, if he is a 
man of honour, he would not have his children there- 
in imitate him. 
I did not exerciſe towards mine the ridiculous ſeve- 
rity, which I have frequently ſeen uſed by fathers, who 
2ave been men of gallantry ; but much oftener by m"_ 


tiſn mothers, who forgetting that example is the beſt 

r 

them z an ought to 

forges 14 nothing, while at the — hoy ex- 
pect in themſelves every thing ſhould be pardon'd 

I leſt my daughter under the government of the 

counteſs who had brought her up ; I took my ſon home, 


and cauſed him to make his firſt campaign with me. 
I affected to appear before them very. reſerved as to the 


ſex, and gave them inſtructions which I wanted my ſelf 
more than they. 

The firſt woman I en with was my Heidleberg 
miſtreſs, whom 1 have before ſaid went by the name of 
the lady Errant ; ſhe was marry'd, and paſs'd for the 
moſt gallant lady of the court. Her husband was al- 
ways in the army, and ſeem'd not to trouble himſelf about 


her conduct, e king had a long time loved her, and 


had ſtill a reſpect for her, when I renew'd my acquain- 


tance with her: we were as glad to ſee one another as 


people generally are who have been intimate, and meet 
aſter a long abſence: and though there never had been 


any 3 between us, yet we carry'd it to one 
We 


another, as lov'd one another intirely; and as if 


our love had only been interrupted by being ſeparated : _ 


for thus do. the ſlighteſt ties revive with greater force, 


when one finds a perſon he formerly knew, and hath 


nothing better to do than make love, | . 
The meaſures I was willing to obſerve for the ſake of 


my children, made me rejoyce I had happen'd on an 


intrigue which I might manage as I pleiftd ; for I did 
not doubt this woman would be as circumſpect as | would 


have her. In effect, ſhe ſeem'd to have l eat a cchre._ 


of being belov'd by me, that I thought I ſhould oblige 
her ſo far by anſwering her paſſion, as to expect ſhe 
ſhould comply with whatever I ſhould judge proper: but 
I had ſcarce given her reaſon to believe | loy'd, before ſhe 


publiſhed it to the whole world: ſhe made choice of 


4 


my daughter to make the confident of pur intrigue, and.. 


intorm'd her of every thing that paſs'd between us. My 
daughter told the counteſs Fenozki, and ſhe gave the 
queen an account of our correſpondence, by which means. 
it became publick,and | could not make one ſtep without. 
hearing of it again, IE Le I had 
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my enemy, and re 
that among the reaſons I had given her for 
our commerce, I aſſured her I would never forgi 
having ſaid ſo much to my daughter as ſhe 
ſhe reſolved to be revenged on me in corruptiug my 
hter, and engaging her in an intrigue which might 
ſpoil her reputation. | 
1 was amorous ſtill, and had not wy —— 
of Venonti been on her guard to my ter 
from him, he had certainly made . But this 
lady perceiving the king's inclination, and knowing how 
it would be to let him ſee ſo young a creature, 
had _ the matter, that he never bad an » 
nity to talk to her: and my daughter knew not 
had a paſſion for her. 4 | 
This lady was the counteſs's friend, and this gave her 
an opportunity to ſee my daughter as often as ſhe pleaſ 
ed: ſhe told her one day that the king had been in love 
with her a good while, but that the countefs, jean lous leſt 
the inclination of his majeſty ſhould ingage him to any 
other than her ſelf, had binder'd his declaring bimſelf to 
her: ſhe added, whatever ſhe could think of to raiſe my 
daughter's ambition to be belov'u by ſo great a king, 
and ſhe unhappily ſucceeded in her deſign. daughter 
was flatter'd by her into a deſire of having a king for a 
lover, eſpecially when ſhe told her that the queen, who 
had been been il! for ſome time, could not live long ; 
and if ſhe ſhould die, the king might marry her. 
My daughter was charm'd with theſe hopes ; ſhe 
thank'd this woman, and reply d, ſhe would do what 
the ſhould adviſe in order to ſee the king; they agreed 
together that my daughter ſhould write her a letter which 
ſhe ſhould ſhew the king, by which that — — 
judge that it would 32 difficult to make himſelf 
lov'd by her. The lady Errant dictated the letter to 
her, and my daughter wrote it. As ſoon as ſhe aa + 
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ſhe carry d it to the king, who ſeeing the 
likely to be POR conformable to his 
wiſhes, anſwer'd it with all the hafle 
paſſionately in love. 

They concerted meaſures, that the king might have a 
meeting with my daughter, He diſguis'd himſelf, and 
coming one evening to the lady Errant's houſe, when my 
daughter was there with the counteſs, ſome occaſion be- 
ing then found to get the counteſs out of the way, the 
king ſaw and fpoke to my daughter ; but he found ſhe 
was ſo well educated, and ſo convinc'd of her duty, that 
he deſpair'd of conquering her. He promis'd to marry 
her if the queen dy'd, and this young perſon, dazled by 

ing a king make her ſuch a promiſe, fancy'd ſhe was 
alreadx on the throne. She afſur'd him ſhe would never 
refuſe any opportunity of ſeeing him; and accordingly 
they often met, ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in 
another, which however, was not done ſo ſecretly as to 
be conceal'd. 1 heard of it, and then I was ſenſible of 
my ng a father, by the extream cancern this occa- 

n 

I went immediately to my daughter, and found her 
alone ; it happen'd to be at a time that ſhe had appoint- 
ed to ſee the king. I told her all I had heard, and re- 
E to her the ill conſequences of theſe amours: 

e told me ſhe had nothing to repraach her ſelf with, 
fince ſhe had not cauntenanc'd the King's love, but out 
of hopes of being his wife. 

While he were talking, the lady Errant eame in; ſhe 
was very much ſurpriz'd to ſee me, knowing the king 
would be there ſoon after, and ſhe had not time. to pre- 
vent him. I could not help ſhewing my refentment at 
the ſight of her; I treated her as ſhe deſerv'd ; but in 
the midſt of my threats, the king enter d: as much as 
that prince was ſurpriz'd, he did not ſhew it.. The lady 
Errant told him how I had threatned her; he blam'd me 
much for ſuſpecting him af any ill. intentions, ſwear- 
ing to me that never any thing had paſs'd between him 
and my daughter which ought to make me uneaſy ; that 
his intention was to marry her in caſe the queen dy'd. 
I return'd the king my humble thanks for his | oo 
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will; yet at the ſame time I repreſented to him that I 
was not blind enough to think any otherwiſe than that 
he talk'd ſo out of the exceſs of his paſſion; I conjured 
him to remember the juſtice and equity which a king 
ought to have regard to, and not to deceive a youn 
girl who might be dazled with his promiſes ; and f 
'd him to give me leave to defire that he would 

e her no more, and to be content that I deprived him 
of all ſuch o ities. The king reply'd, I might 
do as I would; but that I ſhould one time or other be 
ſatisfy d of the fincerity of his promiſes. 

He went out having ſaid theſe words, and I ſtay'd be- 
hind with the lady Errant and my daughter. I ſtill 
complain'd of the former, and forbad the latter to ſee her. 
After which I ſought out the counteſs of Yenoski, to 
whom I related all that had happen'd, praying her to for- 
bid that lady her houſe, and have a ſlricter eye than ever 
on my daughter's actions. 

I was never in my life ſo concern'd for any thing as 
for this; I was as ſorry as if my conduct had been the 
moſt unblameable in the world: I forgot that after, ha- 
ving ſet my family ſuch bad examples, I ought not to 
wonder that my daughter had been thus ſurpriz'd. I had 
yet reaſon to think my ſelf happy that my daughter had 
not been more imprudent in her conduct, and I did not 
deſerve to have a child fo diſcreet as ſhe had been. But 
what parents are not prejudiced in their own favour? I was 
as outragious as if ſhe had really diſhonoured me ; and 
as indiſcreet as I had been my ſelf, I could not help 
grieving that my daughter had given any one ſuch ad- 
yantages over her by her ſimplicity and vanity. 

This makes me affirm, that thoſe fathers are very 
culpable who lead ſuch lives as ſeem to authorize their 
childrens ill courſes. My daughter had virtue and wit 
enough to reſiſt this woman's wicked counſels, if ſhe had 
had a father from whoſe example ſhe might have better 
learn'd her duty. 

The lady Errant was very induſtrious to have it 
known that the king lov'd my daughter; ſhe endeavour'd 
thereby only to revenge her (elf on me for leaving her; 
and was ſo malicious as to report that I had manag'd the 
intrigue my ſelf. The queen gave ſome credit to the re- 
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likely to be eaſy, every way conformable to hig 
wiſhes, anſwer'd it with all the of a.man that was 
paſſionately in love. 

They concerted meaſures, that the king might have a 
meeting with my daughter, He diſguis'd himſelf, and 
coming one evening to the lady Errant's houſe, when my 
daughter was there with the counteſs, ſome occaſion be- 
ing then found to get the counteſs out of the way, the 
king ſaw and fpoke to my daughter ; but he found ſhe 
was ſo well educated, and ſo convinc'd of her duty, that 
he deſpair'd of conquering her. He promis'd to marry 
her if the queen dy'd, and this young perſon, dazled by 

ing a king make her ſuch a promiſe, fancy'd ſhe was 

on he throne. She afſur'd him ſhe would never 
refuſe any. epportunity of ſeeing him ; and accordingly 
they often met, ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in 
another, which however was not done ſo ſecretly as to 
be conceal'd. 1 heard of it, and then I was ſenſible of 
8 the extream concern this occa- 

n 

I went immediately to my daughter, and found her 
alone ; it happen'd to be at a time that ſhe had appoint- 
ed to ſee the king. I told her all I had heard, and re- 

reſented to her the ill conſequences of theſe amours ; 

e told me ſhe had nathing to repraach her ſelf with, 
fince ſhe had not countenanc'd the King's love, but out 
of hopes of being his wife. 

While he were talking, the lady Errant eame in; ſhe 
was very much ſurpriz'd to ſee me, knowing the king 
would be there ſoon after, and ſhe had not time. to pre- 
vent him. I could not help ſhewing my refentment at 
the ſight of her ; I treated her as ſhe deſerv'd ; but in 
the midſt of my threats, the king enter d: as much as 
that prince was ſurpriz'd, he did not ſhew it.. The lady 
Errant told him how I had threatned her ; he blam'd me 
much for ſuſpecting him of any ill. intentions, ſwear- 
ing to me that never any thing had paſs'd between him 
and my daughter which ought to make me uneaſy ; that 
his intention was to marry her in caſe the queen dy'd. 
I return'd the king my humble thanks for his goo” 
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will; yet at the ſame time I repreſented to him that I 
was not blind enough to think any otherwiſe than that 
he talk'd ſo out of the exceſs of his paſſion; I conjured 
him to remember the juſtice and equity which a king 
ought to have regard to, and not to deceive a youn 
girl who might be dazled with his promiſes ; and 7 
ET him to give me leave to deſire that he would 

e her no more, and to be content that I deprived him 
of all = ities. The king reply'd, I might 
do as I but that I ſhould one time or other be 
ſatisfy d of the fincerity of his promiſes. : 

He went out having ſaid theſe words, and I ſtay'd be- 
hind with the lady Errant and my daughter. I till 
complain'd of the former, and forbad the latter to ſee her. 
After which I ſought out the counteſs of Yenozki, to 
whom I related all that had happen'd, praying her to for- 
bid that lady her houſe, and have a ſlricter eye than ever 
en my daughter's actions. 

I was never in my life e 
for this; I was as ſorry as if my conduct been the 
moſt unblameable in the world: ] forgot that after, ha- 
ving ſet my family ſuch bad examples, I ought not ta 
wonder that my daughter had been thus ſurpriz'd. I had 
yet reaſon to think my ſelf happy that my daughter had 
not been more imprudent in her conduct, and I did not 
deſerve to have a child ſo diſcreet as ſhe had been. But 
what parents are not prejudiced in their own favour? I was 
as outragious as if ſhe had really diſhonoured me; and 
as indiſcreet as I had been my ſelf, I could not help 
grieving that my daughter had given any one ſuch ad- 
vantages over her by her ſimplicity and vanity. 

This makes me affirm, that thoſe fathers are very 
culpable wha lead ſuch lives as ſeem to authoriz: their 
childrens ill courſes. My daughter had virtue and wit 
enough to reſiſt this woman's wicked counſels, if ſhe had 
had a father from whoſe example ſhe might have better 
learn'd her daty. 

The lady Errant was very induſtrious to have it 
known that the king loy'd my daughter; ſhe endeavour'd 
thereby only to revenge her (elf on me for leaving her; 
and was ſo malicious as to report that I had manag'd the 
intrigue my ſelf. The queen gave ſome credit to the re- 
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Port, and I in vain proteſted I was fo far from incouta · 
ing it that I broke it off. Che would not truſt to my 
„being ſo far exaſperated, that ſhe caus'd my daugh- 
ter to be ſhut up in a convent of Benedictine nuns, whom 
ſhe had lately ſent for from France. | 

Asifoon as it was known in Poland that the king lov'd 
my daughter, it was thought I owed my poſt in tue ar- 
my to her, together with all the favour I found at court: 

for it is thus that the world judge of princes. They be- 
lieve that favour only diſtributes all ſorts of benefits, and 
that it is not poſſible to ſupport one's ſelt, or advance 
there, without the countenance of a miſtreſs or a fa- 

vourite, - ©. g 

This” pinion gave credit to the report, that I was 
privy to my daughter's intrigue with the king. Few 
people imagined it was a crime in me, and many wiſhed 
they had an opportunity to do the ſame ; for it muſt be 
confeſs'd the moſt ſhameful crimes are very little regard- 
ed among couttiers, when they can thereby make their 
fortune. - My ſon who tenderly loved his ſiſter, could not 
bear that the queen ſhould treat her in ſuch a manner: 
and whether he found his account in having her to be 
the king's miſtreſs, or whether he was moved to it ſolely 
by his affection for his ſiſter, he attempted to take her 
out of the nunnery. The king, who was glad enough to 
have her taken from thence, provided he was not ſcen in 
the buſineſs, made my ſun's way as eaſy as he could wiſh. 
In ſhort, my daugiter was carry'd off, and her brother 
conceaPd her at the lady Errant's, whither the king went 
to ſee her every day. 

It is ſtill ſaid in Poland, that it was I who got her 
out of the convent, and the queen ſwore I ſhould repent 
it ; but ſhe dy'd in a little while, and ſome reported that 
her grief to ſee the king love my daughter ſo well, con- 
tributed not a little to haſten her death. 

The queen being dead, the king was now in a conditi · 
on to perform the promiſes he had made touching the 
marriage of my daughter ; but he had ſcarce diſcovered 
an inclination to marry again, before the emperor's ſiſter 
was offered him; als perceived if he thought of any 
ether wife, he ſhould meet with more obſtacles than he had 
imagin'd 
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imagin d. He never had an abſolute power in his king- 
dom ; and the greateſt part of what he had, —— 
to the queen, Not but that he was eſteem'd ; but the 
eaſineſs of his temper, and his love of women, made him 
paſs for a prince that h. ted buſine's. And general La- 
bomirski, who put himiclf at the head of tue Cofacks, 
talked of no leſs than dethroning him. "Mm 

Upon the queen's deaty, the inſolence of the rebels in- 
creaſed ; an it was feared if ie was fully bent to 
my daughter, this match would give freſh pretences to 
the malecontents to juſtify their lebellion. Every one 
therefore perſwaded him againſt this marriage. As for my 
ſelf, however advantageous it might have been to me, 
I found I as obliged to talk like the reſt, and to prefer 
the glory and quiet of this prince, to the honour of being 
allied to him. 

I think I may truly ſay, that the difficulties he met 

with in going forward with a match to which his in- 
clinaticn ceiermin'd him, was one of the greateſt mo- 
tives to |.is deſign of abdicating the throne. He had had 
it a long time ſince n his thoughts, out of mere lazineſs 
and 'nquietude, wh:ch made him fear fatigue. 
Ihe queen encourag' d him to maintain the royalty as 
long as ſhe liv'd ; but after her death his authority not 
being great enough to vindicate his marrying to his own 
liking, his former diſguſt of it return'd : add to all this 
his devotion, which, notwithſtanding he gave himſelf 
ſtrange liberties, was very ſingular, and fixed him at 
length in his reſolutions to quit the crown. 

When had reſigned the tover.ign power, he told me, 
he intended to go to France and marry my daughter 
there; but 1 had not time to ſee whether he was ſincere 
in his deſigns. 3 

My daughter was ſo concern'd at the obſtacles that 
lay in the way to her marrying the king, and his weak - 
neſs in refiguing his crown, that ſhe tell ſick, and what- 
ever medicines were made uſe of in order to her cure, ſhe 
dy d a month after his refignation. What was wonder- 
ful in the ſtory of her tate, and her brother's, is, that he 
was much about the fame time taken ill of a diſtemper 
very like to his ſiſter's, and ſurvived her two days _ 
| wh 
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whether it whs his tenderneſs for her that had ſuch a ſur- 
Lay Loos or whether that being twins there was ſo 
great ſympathy of temper between that one could 
not live without the other : thus it happen'd, and indeed 
it had been obſerved, that even to their laſt fickneſs, when 
one of them was ill the other would be ſo almoſt at the 
fame time. | 

Their death troubled me on ſeveral accounts ; I loſt the 
ſupport I had from them in Poland, and the advanta 
I made of their eſtate, which was conſiderable, and fell to 
their mother's relations : but this was not my greateſt 
= My friendſhip and tenderneſs for them made their 
oſs the more ſenſible to me ; and I could not, without 
in le ſorrow, ſee two children of ſuch great hopes, 
die ſo immediately one after another, I ſhould have 
been griev'd had I not been their father ; for every 
body lamented their untimely fate. 

The king was inconſolable, and I had reaſon to be- 
lieve 1 to deceive us; a day oo 
marry'd my daughter if it had depended ſolely on 
own Fog He bepged me not to leave him, but to 
live with him in the retired life he was aboutto lead. He 
believed I ſhould be the more willing to agree to this, 
becauſe he faw I had no great reaſon to be fond of the 
world ; and beſides, he had choſen France, for the 
place of his retirement. But my time of retiring from 
the world was not yet come, and I was born to experi- 
ence ſtil] other inconſtancies of fortune. I was not even 
yet quite wean'd from women, and heaven permitted me 
to fall into new misfortunes on their account. 

I faw no great ſecurity for me in following the fortune 
of king Cafimir ; and whatever inclination 1 had to re- 
tire, I thought I ſhould never like it in the company of a 
prince who was always uncertain in his reſolution about 

it, I foreſaw what would happen; I mean, that as 
* ſoon as he ſhould be ſettled in France, the defire of rei 
ing would come him again ; and doubting wh 
he wouldever be able to remount the throne, after having 
made a formal renuntiation, I could ſee nothing ſure in 
engaging with him, but a life of the greateſt trouble and 


incertitude, from which I could not promiſe my fell = 
The 


repoſe I ſought after. 
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I had in Poland, where I commanded 
of troops till the death of Lubomir- 
i, who did not ſurvtve the qeeen, inclined me to 
hearken to the propoſitions of the new king Michael, who 
9 me r 

im. I readily accepted of his propoſals, 
ſtay'd in Poland, — 1 had good cauſe to be ſatisfy d 
with the treatment I met with in the new king's court. 

He was no ſooner on the throne, 'than he had thoughts 
of demanding the empreſs's ſiſter, the princeſs Leonora 
Maria, in marriage: and before he ſent an ambaſſador to 
Vienna, he would have me go thither incognito, not my 
to prepare things for the ſucceſs of the marriage, but 
ſo to negotiate the reſtitution of ſome lands which be. 
long'd to his family, and which the em had ſeiz'd:; 
I again od the choice which was made of me for this 
marriage, to the reputation I had a long time of being 
-uſed to _—_— matters in foreign courts. 

That of Vienna having thought of marrying the prin- 
ceſs Leonora Maria to king Cafimir, before his abdicati- 
on, I found no difficulty on the emperor's part in that 
affair. But I had work enough to diſpoſe the princeſs 
to conſent to it. She loved prince Charles of Lorrain, 
and was belov'd by him, and ſhe could not look favou- 
rably on thoſe that were employ'd to promote her mar- 
Tying another. — 

Hitherto I have ſhewn how my inclination towards the 
ſex has frequently prejudic'd my fortune when I was in love: 
what more remain d for me to experience was, whether 
without being tn love with them, the defire only of be- 
ing uſeful and agreeable to them might not be attended 
with dangerous -conſequences. Of this I was at that 
time convinc'd; for, as if it had been decreed that wo- 
men ſhould occaflon all my misfortunes, this unhappy 
journey to Vienna, and the knowledge I had of this 

inceſi s affection for prince Charles, en me in a 

neſs that occaſioned my leaving Poland once more, 
when my fortune was in a flouriſhing condition. 

I was four days at Vienna before I could fee the prin- 
ceſs; ſhe pretended to be ſick, that ſhe might not give 
me audience, and hear talk of the marriage I came to 
Propoſe ; it was in vain for me to demand it of her, 1 
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was al anſwered, that ſhe ſaw no body. One evening 
as I — late ouc of the court, I happened to walk 
out of my way on a terraſs walk which led to ſeveral 
apartments ; not knowing which path was the right, I 
7 into one which I thought would put me in my har 
If und I was till in the wrong, nd ſ-eing no body 
where I was, I was about returning the ſame way that 
I came, but as I paſs'd by a cloſer, I heard ſome perſons 
talking; I liſten'd, and diſtinguiſhed a woman's voice, 
who ſpoke theſe words, which ſeem'd to be accompanied 
with tears: no, you cannot love, ſince you can reſolve to 
part with me. Rather let me die than hear ſuch fatal ad- 
vice from you: I am reſoly'd ; and death is more agree- 
able than the marriage to which you have the cruelty to 
adviſe me to conſent. | 

8 with the voice, I could not ima- 
gine who it was that ſpoke ; but I was ſoon ſatisfy d 
when I heard him to whom ſhe addreſs'd the diſcourſe ; 
I knew prince Charle;'s voice, and that increas'd my cu- 
rioſity. I perceiv'd he was with the princeſs, and by 
their diſcourſe I diſcovered her repuguancy to her mar- 
rying with the king of Poland: I could not doubt but 

lov'd one another, and I was forry that I was em- 
ploy'd to croſs their loves by the marriage I came to ne- 

This occaſion'd me to have a real concern for the prin- 
ceſs ; I retir'd, reſolving to be my ſelf afliſting to have 
the propoſals with which I was charged refus'd : and I 
had ſuch a veneration for the fair ſex, that I had rather 
paſs for an ill agent, than prevent the conſummation of 
love ſo far advanc'd. 

I told prince Charles my reſolutions, but I found him 
wiſer than I was: he faid there was no probability of 
breaking off the match; the emperor being obſtinately 
bent upon it, and the princeſs muſt obey him. 

He was not wanting to teſtify his acknowledgment of 
my zeal for his ſervice; and aſſured me he would let the 
princeſs know how much 1 was her friend and his, that 
= the future ſhe might make no difficulty to give me au- 
CIENCE. 
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The prince recommended me to her, as one of his old 
friends whom he had known in France. He related to 
her how I had overheard them, and my defign to ob- 
ſtrut her match with the king of Poland, in favour of 
them; which made her as willing to admit me to her 
preſence as ſhe before had been averſe. 

I had audience of her the next day. She diſcourſed 
with me a good while about prince Charles, and then 
turned our converſation on the king of Poland: I had 
ſuch a defire to pleaſe her, that I told her, as if I had 
been a prophet, that the king could not live long; that 
he was very fickly, and doubted not if ſhe became 
queen of Poland by marrying him, ſhe would ſoon be a 
widow, and in a condition to give that crown to whom 
ſhe ſhould think moſt deſervi 

She liſten'd to me, as if I indeed a ſpirit of pro- 
pheſy: fo ready are lovers to entertain any opinion that 
flatters their wiſhes. This ſweetned the neceſſity ſhe was 
in, to conſent to the marriage I came to propoſe; and 
ever after ſhe had a particular kindneſs and value for 
me. | 
The Pali ambaſſador arrived; and the marriage ar- 
ticles were ſoon aſter ſigned. The princeſs departed 
from Vienna; and the king, her husband, met her at 
Czeftokrwa, where their marriage was conſummated, 
My propheſy proved true, king Michael dy'd within 
three years after his marriage. I had declared my ſelf 
too much to be of the queen's party, not to make all 
my intereſt for prince Charles, when he ſtood candidate 
for the crown of Poland at the next election; and ſpared 
for nothing to hinder the election of the great marſhal. 
My endeavours to hinder him from ſucceeding to the 
crown were too well known ; for which the great mar- 
ſhal look'd upon me as his enemy ; and being choſen 
king of Poland, I ſaw it would be my beſt way to retire 
from thence. I left Poland with the queen dowager, 
who offered me a handſome retreat at Vienna, where the 
ſoon after was married to prince Charles. 

It is true, if I had not efpouſed this princeſs's intereſt, 
I might have been as much in king Sobieski's favour, as 
I had been in his two predeceſſors. And all my female in- 
pigen had nover mage mas 22 12 Bulk oh 
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this, vi. my unfortunate zeal for the princeſs Leonora 
Maria's ſervice. I verily believe, if a man would riſe 
in the world, he muſt never have any -thing to do with 
women, ſince the moſt pure friendſhip makes one ſome- 
times take ſuch ill meaſures. 

I had been ſettled in Poland about eight years, when T 
found my ſelf ebliged to leave the kingdom. I had ſeveral 
poſts that help'd me to recover my from that mean 
condition I was in when I-came laſt into Poland; and 1 
was rich enough to be above want, let my inclination 
lead me to ſeat my ſelf in any place whatever. This 
was all the advantage 1 got by living there ſo long ; but 
L confeſs had I loved riches and honour, T ſhould never 
have forgiven my ſelf; the neceſſity I being under, 
through my own weakneſs, to leave a court wherein 
there was no employ to which I might not . 

The reader will eaſily imagine, that while I was in 
Poland, J had other intrigues beſides thoſe I have menti- 
oned ; becauſe I have faid I was ſtill the fame man. 
But they-were ſo much like ſome others, that I have be- 
Fore related, it would be tireſome to him to read them. 
My Heidelberg miſtreſs died a year before I came away; 
no body knowing to the laſt minute of her life who ſhe 
was : ſhe went out of = hore ſhe lived in it, belie- 
ving ſhe was the daughter of ſome ince. It is 
Pow Ea an advantage to perſons 2 what they 
are. They have a right by it to make themſelves what 
they pleaſe.; and aſter all, it is no _ thing that a 
woman who did not know.the true quality of her pa- 
rents, ſhould pretend to have ſuch illuſtrious ones; fince 
others, who cannot be ignorant of the meanneſs of their 
deſcent, paſs for perſons of quality, even before ſuch as 
have trae knowledge of their birth. 

I ftaid at Vienna ſcarce three months; it was leſs the 
love of my country, than that of women, which made 
me return to France. The-remembrance of the adven- 
tures of my youth, gave me hopes that I ſhould find out 
more agreeable 3 there than elſewhere : I forgot 
I was fifty, and to ſay truth, it is very rare for a man 
who would always be young, to remember how old he 
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However, every thing might have put me in mind of 
my age; I found the women I lov'd — ſo altered 
in ten years time, that I could ſcarce believe I hid ever 
thought them e. All my old friends in the army 
were dead, or ſo old, that they were unſervicable; per- 
ſons that I left at the colledge were ſettled in the world, 
ſome of them marry'd, others advanc'd, and theſe were 
the only men the ladies talk'd of : they hardly remem- 
bred thoſe that were of my age. In ſhort, whatever T 
ſaw ſhewed me my youth was gone; yet I could not 
bring my ſelf to believe it: for true it is, that by the 
mere force of deſiring to paſs for a young perſon, 
1 perſwaded my ſelf continually that I was fo; 
and I'ftood in need of much reflection to convince my 
ſelf of that which I better knew than any thing elſe, 
I mean, the number of my years. 

Nothing was ſo pleaſant to me as to hear it ſaid, I 
was not at all changed, and that I look d as well as I did 
at the age of five and twenty. This put me upon do- 
ing what I had done at that age ; and I ſhould have been 
ſorry if any diverſions had been propos'd, and I had not 
a ſhare of them. It was not only by imitating the man- 
ners of young men that I endeavoured to prevail with 
the world to think me young: I ſpared no pins or art to 
mend my complexion, and give my ſelf a youthful air: 
I am aſhamed to report what I did to ſucceed io putting 
this cheat on the world. 

In a word, therein conſiſted my folly, and I ſhould 
have look'd upon thoſe that dared to ſay I was fifty to 
be my greateſt enemies. I would not be thought to be 
above thirty five or forty ; it was only to my belt friends 
that 1 cut off but five or fix years of my age, and ſeem'd 
to tell it them as a ſecret ; for to thoſe that I did not 
know, I-pretended to be thirty-cight or thirty nine years 
old, and ſometimes even lefs than that. 

How many gentlemen might I name here who were as 
great fools as my ſelf on this account. It is folly indeed, 
and deſerves no other name, when perſons are fond of paſ- 

-for younger than they really are. 

I did it that I might not bluſh at my weakneſs for the 
ſex; and | believe had there been no women in the 
world, I ſhould have paſs'd ” a perſon of fiſty years of 
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age in all companies. On any ather account I was rea- 
ſonable enough, and did; not puſh, my extravagance ſo 
fir as ſome men I knew, who will never agree to their 
age, becauſe they cannot think of dying ; and hope to 
put off death by diut of ſaying and believing that they 
D OERSRTS WHEASEE ITT WY 

As ſcen as I arrived. at Paris I went ta court; and I 
endcavoured to-renew my acquaintance with ſame of my 


old friencs, to e En u ta help me to ſome employ- 


ment: it was the {ame year that monſieur de Turenne 
died; and I had more reaſon than any man to be ſorry 
for the loſs of him ; for I am fatisfy'd, had he liv'd, he 
would not long have ſuffered me to be out of buſineſs. I 
had now no friend to aſſiſt me, and I ſaw it was in vain for 
me to expect any poſt in the army. What mortification 
was it to me at the ſame time thar I was not permitted to 
ſerve as a volunteer, ta ſee the honour of marſhal of 
France conferred on officers who enter'd into the ſervice 
when I did. I then deplored more than ever my unhap- 
py fate, and all the time I had loſt in my amours ; with- 
out which I verily believe F had made my way to prefer- 
ment as well as any of them. 
It was now too late, and all my troubles did me na 
good; I endeavoured to comfort my ſelf by my pleaſures 
tor the obſtacles I met with in making my fortune. The 
mere [ ſaw that all the ways that led to my advancement 
were ſhut up, the more I conceived it was to no purpoſe 
to make reflections on what might be the cauſe of it. 
There was no remedy for the cure of my. diſeaſe; and 
if I had had the courage to correct and amend my ſelf, 
I ſhould not have had a better reception at court. Theſe 
m <fortunes of mine ought to be a warning to all men 
Lew far they ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by their paſ- 
ions; fer in time it will be in vain for them to know 
their errors: they will be paſt any deſire of reforming, 
when they find a reformation would be of no advantage 
to them. 
I left eff therefore frequenting the court, and confined 
my ſelf to the amuſements plealures of the town ;. 
and renouncing for ever ambition and intereſt, I fell to 


gallantry and gaming, I form'd to my {elf certain falle 
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principles ſaitable to the lazineſs of my life, and my 
inelination to women. I was a perfect philoſopher in 
all things elfe, and look'd down with pity on all thoſe 
who facrificed their eaſe and pleaſure to their glory. 

But this philoſophy was not ſtrong enough to defend 
me againſt the diſquiets that are inſeparable from the 
paſſions to which I gave way; and whatever principles I 
had formed .in my mind to contemn all things, I found 
they yet affected me. I became perſuaded that neither 
reaſon nor philoſopy can render a man happy : and thoſe 
that follow their pleaſures lead a lite of as much agita- 
tion, as thoſe who renounce them to ſeek aſter glory. 

I was dazled at firſt with the pompous appearance of 
the aſſemblies for play. The ſociety, or rather the fami- 
liarity I enter'd into with perſons of the highefl quality; 
the paſſion with which the ladies loved gaming, ſending 
to me every day to make ohe amongſt them ; the fine 
entertainments that were given in thoſe houſes where 
giming flouriſhed ; the hope of gain, and the fight 
of ſo much money that I always beheld in heaps, made 
me lead a life, for ſome time, in which I had not leiſure 
to reflect on any thing elſe, beſides what flatter'd my 
preſent diſpoſition. But when I found 1 loſt my money, 
that the familiarity of the great, and the love of the 
ladies, was founded only in the defire of ſtripping me, 
I abandon'd that wretched converſation, left gaming, 
and returned again to gallantry and love. 

The young people, at my return to France, were 
quite alter'd from what they were in my time ; there 
were no longer ſuch things to be found among them as 
politeneſs or civility ; wine and debanchery were the 
predominant paſſions : if they made love, it was fo 
brutiſhly, that thoſe women who had the leaſt notion of 
delicacy, had much ado to bear with them ; which 
made me believe that my age would not do me ſo much 
prejudice with thoſe I addreſy'd to, as I before had rea- 
ſon to fear. Beſides, that I was very careful to hide it, 
J was very civil and pclite as poflible I could de; and 
had ſa good an opinion of the ladies, to believe they 
would prefer a man of my age, polite and civil, to 
young lovers rude and brutal. 
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This opinion gave me the confidence to eourt thoſe 
women who had moſt youth, merit and beauty, and af- 
ter ſeveral intrigues which are not worth relating, I hap- 
pened to meet with a young lady in whom I thought I 
found all thoſe qualities. This being the laſt adventure 
of my life, and that which ſerved moſt to make me 
weary of the world, and to determine ta a retirement, 
] ſhall be more particular in the ſtory. 

| had bought an eſtate that had always belonged to 
our family, and was fold by a decree: | had built up- 
on it, and made it ſo pleaſant and converient that I de- 
lighted to ſpend beſt part of the year there. I laid out 
moſt of my ready money in the purchaſe, and uſeful re- 
pairs on the manſion-houſe : but having no ambition, 
and being willing to live like a philoſopher, I thought 
my ſelf rich enongh in the income of my new eſtate. 

My cxconomy, and the care I had to ſpend nothing 
but what was neceſſary for my credit, got me the repu- 
tation of a rich man: it was ſaid I muſt have heaped 
up a prod gious quantity of wealth in Poland, or elſe l 
could not have been able to make ſuch a purchaſe, lay 
out ſo much ready money, and live ſo handſomely as I 
did A for theſe reaſons I was thought a very good 
match. 

I ha ve already made mention in theſe memoirs that I 
had been twice marry'd, and therefore had no mind to 
enter into a marriage ſtate a third time, which made me 
reject all the propoſals that were made on that head. 

in the neighbourhood of my late purchas'd eſtate 
there liv'd a lady of quality, who been a widow 
ſome years, and whoſe husband had leſt her one 
daughter whom ſhe bred up at home; my own not 
very rich, their mannor, as well as mine, being their 
all. 


This lady, whom I ſhall call the counteſs of Spinehal, 
no ſooner ſaw me ſettled in her neighbourhood than ſhe 
began to endeayour to pleaſe me; and a little while 
af er, ſhe cauſed propoſals of marriage to be made to 


me. | 
If I had not been unwilling to marry, I ſhould bave 
rejected that propoſal from another motive; in 2 
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had no inclination: towards her ; not that ſhe was old or 
wanted beauty, but I had ſeen her daughter, and be-- 
_ never in my life ſeen any perſcn ſo hand- 
ome. 

She was a young lady, ſcarce eighteen years of age, of 
a fine * the beſt air in the world ; her beauty was 
regular, her eyes and her hair were as black as jet, her 
complexion as white as ſnow. I told thoſe that pro- 
pos'd the mother to me, I might perhaps have liſtened 
to them had they named the daughter. They anſwer'd,. 
I ſhould have a care how I gave that for a reaſon of my: 
refuſal, it would make her mother. my utter enemy for 
ever; that the daughter had nothing, the eſtate being 
the counteſs's, ſhe might give it to whom ſhe. 
jou ; that ſhe was reſolved to be marry'd again, 

ated her daughter, and was going to put her into a 
nunnery. 
Upon-hearing this I changed my tone, and loved this 
charming perſon ſo well, that I would not, by depriving . 
her mother of all manner of hope, make her my ene-- 
my, and deprive my ſelf of any opportunities of ſeein 
ber daughter. I told them therefore, ſince I perceived. 
they were in earneſt, they might tell the counteſs of 
Spinebal, that I had received the propoſition with a great 
deal. of acknowledgment : that 1 had not come to a re-- 
ſolution about marrying, but. I had- no repugnancy to it, 
and I hoped the thing might be brought about with time, . 
They carry'd this er to the counteſs, who was more- 
zealous than ever ta render herſelf e to me, 
that. ſhe might. ſhorten the time I demanded to think. 
upon it... . 

We ſaw one another almoſt every day, but I ſeldom 
came at a fight of the daughter, ſo careful was the mo- 
| ther to hide her from me. I ask d to fee ber: I 
could get no-other anſwer, than that ſhe was indiſpos'd. 
I durſt not. ſhew the earneſt defire I had of the daughter's 
company, for ſeat of giving the mother cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion ; I therefore went from thence every day full of 
ſorrow, contriving all the means I could invent to oblige 
the mother not to conceal hen, but I could think of 
none and. all. my endeavours were thrown away 
upon it. 
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Her mother told me one day, that ſhe had foreſeen 
her daughter, who had no fortune, might be an obſtacle 
to her marrying again, which had made her reſolve to 
Put her into a nunnery ; that her daughter did not at all 
diſlike it ; that ſhe was juſt now about to ſend her 
thitker, ſhe being to depart on the morrow morning. I 
was ſtruck almoſt dead with the news, yet I diſſembled 
my grief, and anſwered, that I was glad ſhe had taken 
ſuch precaution ; but I begged her at leaſt to let me ſee 
her dzughter before ſhe took the veil, and take my 
leave cf her. 

I {aid theſe words with a countenance ſo reſolute and 
gay, that her mother never miſtruſted on what account I 
deſired this of her: ſhe ſent for her daughter and pre- 
ſentcd her to me; ſhe was in a garb ſuitable for thoſe 
that enter into a convent, and ſuch as ſhe was to wear 
there till ſhe became a nun. Yet how lovely did ſhe 
look in this innocent dreſs ſorrow was painted cn her 
checks in the moſt beautiful colours, and I found ſhe was 
ſenſible of the ſacrifice her other was about to make of 
her. I perceived I was far gone in love, and never hated 
her mother ſo heartily as I did now. 

Well, madam, faid I, will you leave us? I looked 
on her ſo languiſhingly when I ſpoke, that had ſhe 
taken notice of it ſhe might have diſcover'd my love. 
She made no anſwer ; but caſt ſuch mournful looks up- 
on me, that from that minute I reſolved to attempt any 
thing to hinder her obeying her mother. 

The mother ſeeing her daughter did not fay a word, 
and that ſhe appear'd ſorrowful, ordered her to with- 
draw, ſaying, ſhe would not force her againſt her will. 
I took held of this opportunity to convince her, that if 
ſhe would not put a conſtraint upon her daughter, ſhe 
muſt not make a nun of her; and that I was ſure by the 
manner of her behaviour, ſhe would never into 2 
convent unleſs ſhe was conſtrain'd to do it. I ſid every 
thing I could on this ſubject, which 1 thought was like- 
ly to perſuade the mother that ſhe would be unjuſt and 
cruel to deal ſo by her daughter. I gave her inſtances 
of the judgments which had fallen on fathers and mo- 
thers for treating their children ſo cruelly. In ſhort, 3 
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omitted nothing that might reach her conſtience, ſhould 
ſhe have no remains of tenderneſs left for ſo amiable and 
lovely a child. 

She reply'd, ſhe was oblig'd to this, the poſture of her 
affairs being ſuch, that ſhe had reaion to tear no body 
would marry her white fhe was incumber'd with this 
daughter. Alas! madam, faid I, do you think if you 
do me the honour to have thoughts of me, that I will 
make ule of this a5 an argument again giving my con- 
ſent? quite contrary, the firſt covenant I make with you 
about our marrizge ſhall be, that your daughter may 
live with us. Why then, ſaid the counteſs, glad of this 
opportunity to make me come to the point, do not you 
return your anſwer to the propofals that have been made 
to you ? for I muſt freefy own, thoſe who propos'd my 
marrying of you had my arders for it. She luſhed at 
making this declaration, and I ſeem'd in confuſion. 1 
had no inclinatidn for her, nor indeed to marry again; 
but my love for her daughter obliged me to diſſemble. 
I inverted ſome falſe excuſes for not anfwering the pro- 
poſitions before; and in the end, believing I could not 
otherwiſe prevent her ſending away her daughter to a 
convent, 1 gave her hopes, of marrying her. 

I had no ſooner giren-her theſe hopes, than ſhe began 
2g1in the diſcourſe about her danghter, repreſenting to 
me, that J ought not to oppoſe her defign of making a 
nun of her. She ſaid, we were not both of us rich 
cnough to encumber out ſelves with her out of a com- 
pliment, and deprire the chiidren, we might have of 
half her clate. I reply*d, I oppos'd it only becauſe I 
ſw the young lady was,averie to it; that I would not 
content to it ti II bad*examin'd her vocation, and if I 
found ke, had a fuMcjent call, I would join in the execu- 
ann,, NE 

The countels of Spiuchal anſwered, it was imprudent 
to examine her daughter, ſince of an hundred perſons 
that were put iuto nunneties, there was not one who was 
ſo ſuficiently cad, 4s to ſtand fuch an etamination in 
the cpinion of a ſenfbte man 5 chat in ſuch cafes. one 
ought a little 10 £9 bey one the text, oce tlioſe girls 
wao have the” kat car fo light, Wien once try 
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Her mother told me one day, that ſhe had foreſeen 
her daughter, who had no fortune, might he an obſtacle 
to her marrying again, which had made her reſolve to 

ut her into a nunnery ; that her daughter did not at all 
diſlike it ; that ſhe was juſt now about to ſend her 
thitker, ſhe being to depart on the morrow morning. I 
was ſtruck almoſt dead with the news, yet I diſſembled 
my grief, and anſwered, that I was glad ſhe had taken 
ſuch precaution ; but I begged her at leaſt to let me ſee 
her daughter before ſhe took the veil, and take my 
leave cf her. 

I {a'd theſe words with a countenance ſo reſolute and 
giy, that her mother never miſtruſted on what account I 
echred this of her: ſhe ſent for her dauphter and pre- 
ſented her to me; ſhe was in a garb ſuitzble for thoſe 
that enter into a convent, and ſuch as ſhe was to wear 
there till ſhe became a nun. Yet how lovely did ſhe 
look! in this innocent dreſs ſorrow was painted cn ker 
checl:s in the moſt beautiful colours, and I found ſhe was 
ſenſible of the ſacrifice her mother was about to make of 
her. I perceived I was far gone in love, and never hated 
her mother ſo heartily as I did now. 

Well, madam, faid I, will you leave us? I looked 
on ker ſo languiſhingly when I ſpoke, that had ſhe 
taken notice of it ſhe might have diſcover'd my love. 
She made no anſwer ; but caſt ſuch mournful looks up- 
on me, that from that minute I reſolved to attempt any 
thing to hinder her obeying her mother. 

Ihe mother ſeeing her daugluer did not ſay a word, 
and that ſhe appear'd ſorrowful, ordered her to with- 
draw, ſaying, ſhe would not ferce her againſt her will. 
I took held of this opportunity to convince her, that if 
ſhe would not put a conſtraint upon her daughter, ſhe 
muſt not make a nun of her; and that I was ſure by the 
manner of her behaviour, ſhe would never go into a 
convent unleſs ſhe was conſtrain'd to do it. I ſaid every 
thing I could on this ſubject, which 1 thought was like- 
ly to perſuade the mother that ſhe would be unjuſt and 
cruel to deal ſo by her daughter. I gave her inſtances 
of the judgments which had fallen on fathers and mo- 
thers for treating their children ſo cruelly. In ſhort, I 
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omitted nothing that might reach her conſcience, ſhould 
ſhe have ro remains of tenderneſs left for fo amiable and 
lovely a child. 

She reply'd, ſhe was oblig'd to this, the poſture of her 
aſfairs being ſuch, that ſhe had reaion to fear no body 
would marry her while ſhe was incumber'd with this 
daughter. Alas! madam, faid 1, do yon think if you 
do me the honour to have thoughts of me, that I will 
make ule of this a5 an argument again giving my con- 
ſent? quite contrary, the firſt covenant I make with you 
about our marrizge ſha!l de, that your daughter ma 
live with us. Why then, ſaid the counteſs, glad of this 
opportunity to make me come to the point, do not you 
return your anſwer to the propofals that have been made 
to you ? for I muſt freely own, thoſe who propos'd my 
marrying of you had my arders for it. She bluſhed at 
making this declaration, and I ſeem'd in confuſion. I 
had no inclinatiori for her, nor indeed to marry again; 
but my love for her daughter obliged me to diſſemble. 
I invented ſome falſe excuſes for not anfwering the pro- 
poſitions before; and in the end, believing I could not 
otherwiſe prevent her ſending away her daughter to a 
convent, 1 gave her hopes of marrying her. 

I kad no ſooner giren her theſe hopes, than ſhe began 
og in the diſcourſe about her danghter, reprefentmg to 
me, that 1 ought not to oppoſe her deſign of making a 
nun of her. She ſaid, we were not both of us rich 
cnough to encumber our ſelves with her out of a com- 
piime:t, and drive the chiidren, we might have of 
half her late. I repl;*d, I opp2s'd it only becauſe I 
ſv the young lady was.averie to it; that I would not 
con ent Wit til bad examin'd her vocation, and if I 
found He. hd a ſufficient call, I would join in the execu- 
ton of her de ſigus. 

The counteis of Spizchal anſwered, it was imprudent 
to examine her daughter, ſince of an hundred perſons 
that were put iuto nunneties, there was not one who was 
ſo ſufficiently cad, as to ſtand fuch an examination in 
the cLinon of a ſennhble nan 5 that in ſuch cafes. one 
ouglit a little io go beyond the text,  fince thoſe. girls 
wao have the lai cn to feligion, when once they 

. are 
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are ſhut up in a convent, do their bufineſs there as well. 
others ; and thus are moſt of our nuns made. 

[ argued againſt her, not only becauſe I could not ap- 
prove her maxims, but — I was willing to have 
ſome particular converſation with the daughter. Her 
mother was very willing I ſhould have ſome diſcourſe 
with her, provided ſhe was preſent all the while. I re- 
preſented to her, that her daughter could not ſpeak her 
mind freely in her preſence, and to ſatisfy my elf in the 
matter, I muſt have no body by when I talk'd with her, 
that ſhe might have liberty to open herſelf without re- 
ſtraint, I had much ado to bring the counteſs of Spi- 
neha] to conſent to this private conference with her 
daughter; not that ſhe had any ſuſpicion of my love for 
her, but out of a deſire to have her ſhut up in a religious 
houſe, and for fear that I ſhould fruſtrate her intentions. 
A length ſhe agreed to it, and promiſed to defer the de- 
/parture of her daughter till I had talk'd with her about 

ut, 

I was ſo impatient to open my mind to this lovely 
creature, and was ſo fearful that her mother, notwith- 
ſtanding her promiſe, would ſend her away the next day, 
that I would not put off my diſcourſe a moment, It 
was yet early enough in the day to walk, and I pro- 

poſed to the — that her daughter and I might take 
two or three turns in the garden her before I went 
home. The counteſs ordered her to be calted ; we went 
into the garden, I had the good fortune to be alone with 
her ; for the mother was happily diverted by ſome bu- 
fineſs which fell out at that inſtant, and hinder'd her from 
going abroad- 

When young madan Spineba/ and I were alone toge- 
ther, I Iogk'd on her with a languiſhing air, and 
ſqueezing her by the hand, I told her that her heart was 
certainly inſenſible, fince ſhe could reſolve to renounce 
the world for ever, where ſhe might be ſure that a crowd 
of adorers would pay their devotion to her. Alas! fir, 
aid ſhe, who will be troubled with me? and are not 
you your ſelf the cauſe of my being ſent to a convent ? 
E. mother never poſitively reſolved upon it till ſhe 


tz of marrying you. She look'd upon me 
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with ſo much concern and tenderneſs when ſhe ſpoke 
this, that I thought I could never have a better oppor- 
tunity to diſcover my . Madam, faid I to her, 
my time is precious, I fear every minute your mother 
will come and interrupt us, for it was with great diffi- 
culty I got leave of her to talk with you; hear me there- 
fore with the utmoſt attention you are capable, and be 
ſo kind as to believe, that I will to my death maintain 
the truths I am going to relate to you. 4 adore you, and 
all my . 1 8 on being beloy'd by you, and 
in poſſeſſing you. I had not made an acquaintance with 
your mother, if I had not fallen in love with you the 
very minute I firſt ſaw you ; ſhe has made me propoſals 
of marriage on her own account, which I have refus'd, 
only becauſe I can never be any body's but yours. This 
day I made her a promiſe to marry her, but it was be- 
cauſe I could not otherwiſe prevail with her to put off 
your departure any longer than till to-morrow : the 
terms I require of her, it I marry her, are, that ſhe 
ſhall keep you at home, and never ſuffer you to be ſhut 
up in a nunnery. Young madam dz Spinehal hearing 
me talk thus, look'd on me with more earneſtneſs than 
before; and believing by my looks that I was fincere 
in what I faid, ſhe reply'd, ah! fir, if what you fay 
is true, I may with more reaſon than ever affirm, that 
you will be the cauſe of my being ſent to a convent ; for 
if my mother ſhould ever have the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
you love me, ſhe would immediately force me to forſake 
the world ; and if ſhe ſhauld never find it out, is it not 
enough to make me put on the veil, to know that you 
love me, and are about to marry my mother? | 
Whatever idea I had of young madam de Spinebaſs 
wit and merit, I did not expect to find in her ſo much 


as there was in this anſwer; I was charm'd, yet far 


from being aſtoniſh'd, that a young perſon ſhould know 
ſo much y ; I attributed only to the goodneſs of 
her nature, and the inclination I fancy'd ſhe had for me, 
all that appeared delicate to me in her anſwer. I» it 
poſſible, ſaid I, that your wit, and the ſentiments of 


your mind, can be more engaging even than your .. 


beauty. Think well on what you have ſaid to me. 
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Shall I belire, that if I pretend to marry your mother 
you will be ſorry for it? if I may, I am the happieſt 
of men: I am ftill my own maſter, and will never 
marry any one but * 

Juſt as I had made an end of ſpeaking theſe words, I 
perceived the counteſs coming towards us; ſhe was ſo 
near I could not ſay any more on that ſubje& ; I only 
told her daughter, I begged ſhe would conſider on what 
I had ſaid, and then ſwore I would never be any body's 
but hers: but changing the diſcourſe, I ſaid aloud to 
her mother, ſhe came upon us too ſoon, but however I 
knew enough of her daughter's mind, to be fatisfy'd ſhe 
was 2verſe to a convent life. Her mother hearing this 
frown'd upon her; the daughter held down her head, 
and making a low courteſy, ſaid, ſhe was ready to go 
when ſhe pleaſed, and then withdrew. 

The counteſs thereupon addrefling her ſelf to me, ſaid 
chearfully, well, fir, you have heard from her own 
mouth that ſhe is y to go. Is not that a fign of a 
ſufficient call: I reply'd, no, madam, ſhe has certainly 
no mind to be a nun; and what ſhe ſaid was only out 
of reſpect to you. How, fir, did ſhe tell you fo, re- 
ply'd the counteſs? I anſwered, no madam, but I am 
tare of it. 

She then fell into a v.olent paſſion againſt her daugh- 
ter, and behav'd herſelf in ſuch a manner, that it gave 
me freſh indignation againſt ſo wicked a woman. I en- 
deavour'd to appeaſe her by arguments drawn from rea- 
fon and conſcience ; yet all that I could get from her 
was, that ſhe ſaw her daughter's intereſts were dearer to 
ms than her own ; and ſince I uſed her ſo, ſhe could not 
believe I had any reſpe& for her, without which we 
ſhould be both miſerable in our marriage. I anſwer'd, 
that the matter in diſpute was not of the nature of thoſe 


things in which complacency is allowable ; that her ho- 


nour and ker conſcience equally obliged her not to ſacri- 
fice her daughter ; and it was I who had moſt reaſon to 
complain of her want of complacency, if ſhe perſiſted 
in denying me the ſatisfaction I demanded. 

When the ſound I continued to defire that ſhe would 
}.cep her daughter at home a little while longer, ſhe pro- 
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mis'd ſhe would do ſo; and further, that nothirg ſhould be 
done in relation to her without my conſent. I lett her after 
ſhe had given me this emi, and did not copſider, 
that perhaps ſhe might deceive me, ſo haſty was I to be 
alone that I might meditate at my eaſe on my canvyer- 
ſation with young madam de Spinehal. , HP 

The more I reflected thereon, the more I flatter d my 
ſelf that ſhe certainly had an inclination 2 ;, and 
I could ſee nothing to the contrary in all her iſcourle. 
The terms her mother and I were upon, gave me no 
manner of diſquiet ; and I did not much hefitate about 
breaking my word with her: all the difficulty was how 
to get her daughter outof her hands, and to bring her to 
marry me without her mother's conſent; for J had no 
repugnancy to marriage, as ſoon as I imagined that ſo 
lovely a perſon, with whom I was paſſionately in love, 
deſired I would marry her. 

I ſpent the night in contemplating on the pleaſure of 
loving and being beloved ; I was impatient to have day 
return, that I might go to the counteſs's hoping to 
meet with another opportunity to ſee her daughter, 
to aſſure her again than my heart was entirely her's, 
and concert meaſures for our marriage; but I was ſcarce 
up before I received this letter from her mother, 


Y Dauzhter would go, and I was not ſo much 

her miſtreſs as to be able to hinder her. I never 
faw any body in my life more zealous. You ſee now that ſbe 
told you ſhe vas not willing to enter a convent only to a 
muſe you. It wwas in vain far me to defire her to put off 
her departure, ſhe would not hearken either to my reaſons or 
my tears; for I own, I could not help weeping to ſee her 


fo ob ſtinately bent on ſuch a reſolution : I hope you will 
come and comfort me. 


The firſt lines of this letter made ſuch an impreſſion 
an me, I could ſcarce read it through: immediately gat 
an horſe- back, not to ride to the counteſs of Spine hals, 
but to poſt after her daughter. I had heard what con- 
vent ſhe was intended for, and hoped to meet her on the 
road, or to arrive there as ſoon as ſhe, 


I rode 
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rode as ſaſt as I could, and not meeting her on the 


way, I went to the nunnery, which was about. nine 
leagues from my houſe. 1 was told ſhe was not yet 


come; I ſuppoſed ſhe had taken another road, and 


I ftay'd for her coming. | asked for the abbeſs, and find- 
ing her to be a very diſcreet woman, I thought I might 
do well in pre poſſeſſing her with the counteſs of Spineha/"s 
reaſons for ſending her daughter thither: I aſſured her 
I knew, from a very good hand, that the young lady 
had no manner of inclination for ſuch a retired lite; 

that ſhe ed her mother with great reluctancy. The 
abbeſs thank'd me for my information, promiſing not to 
receive her if it was as | (aid. 

In the mean while no young madam de Spineha/ came: 
I waited for her all day to no purpoſe. Night coming 
or, and ſeeing there was no likelihood of her arrival, 
| began to ſuſpect her mother had given me a falſe alarm; 
that her daughter was not departed, and that all ſhe had 
done was to tee how. I would behave on this occaſion. 
I mounted my horſe again, forbidding my ſervants to 
fay a word” of my journey to the convent; and gave 
out, when I return'd home, that I had buſineſs elſe- 
where. I arrived at my houſe about break of day, I 
reſted an hour or two, and then went to wait on the 
counteſs. I told her I could not come ſooner, baving 
been engaged all the day before at a neighbour's about 
an urgent affair: and with an air of indifferency I 
added, well, madam, your daughter is gone then. 1 
was very well ſatisfy'd in my ſelf ſhe was not, or elſe 
I ſhould not have been ſo much my own maſter- 

The counteſs anſwered, yes, fir, ſhe went the minute I 
ſent you word of it. I believed ſhe till had a mind to 
try me, I affected to ſcem very little concerned; how- 
ever the thing was but too true, and there was no daughter 
to be ſeen any more at her houſe. I ask'd whether ſhe 
had {ent her to the convent for which ſhe always deſign'd 
her? ſhe reply'd, ſhe had not; her daughter having 
choſen another, and when ſhe went away, earneſtly in- 
treated her never to tell me to what nunnery ſhe was 
gone, becauſe ſhe'was not willing to hear what I had to 


iny to diſſwade her from it. I imagin'd the counteſs 2 
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theſe words into her daughter's mouth, and that it was. 
ſhe who was not willing that I ſhould know what was be- 
come of her. I kept the ſorrow and ſurprize I was in ſtill 
to my ſelf, and faid to the countels, fince things were gone 
ſo far, there was no need of making any more words 
about her. However I ſpared no pains in the endeavour to 
get out of her where her daughter was gone ; but it was 
im poſſible for me to learn any thing by my inquiries. [ 
put my ſervants on examining her's, and they were as 
unſucceſsful with them ; none of her domeſticks knew 
any thing of the matter. 

I return'd to my houſe very melancholy, and the next. 
day ſent to all the monaſtries in the kingdom, to learn 
news of young madam de Spinebal, but I could make no 
diſcovery. 1 went no more to her mother's ; ſhe was 
ſurpris'd, and often ſent to defire to ſee me. I excuſed 
my ſelf at firſt on ſeveral pretences ; but at laſt I gave 
her to underſtand that J would be no more troubled 
with her viſits and letters: I could never bring my ſelf to 
marry, or even to viſit her, after ſhe had dealt ſo un- 
handſomely by me, and ſo unnaturally by her daughter; 
that I was till ſatisfy'd ſhe had ſacrificed her; and the 
little notice ſhe had taken cf my — that occaſion, 
was a warning to me not to venture on a n-who ſet 
up for governing before marriage. Beſides I had no great 
inclination to have a third wife, and not much money to 
tempt her. Tue counteſs came to ſee me two or three 
days after I ſent her that letter, and —_ her ſelf 
ſeriouſly to me, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was wAling to deliver with 
her on hand a letter her daughter, had ſent me, by 
which 1 ſhould be convinc'd of the anjultice of my re- 
proaches. I took the letter very baſtily, and read as fol- 
lows. +... 3 
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O not give. your ſelf any trouble, fir, _ ta, inquire 

where I am. You Hall not know it till I bawe 

taken the weil. I ſaw by my converſution with you, that 
you were an obſtacle to what heaven required of me; and 
if I heed any averſion to the liſe I am about to embrace, 
it was only to get rid of you the mer: eaſily. My mother 
bad nofoare in my reſolutions, and as ſuch you ought tocon- 
(inns 
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tinue your efteem for her ; I even conjure you, from the b.t- 
tom of my heart, nat to defer the accompliſhment of your 
former purpoſes, and I ſhall every day pray heaven to give 
them a bleſſing. 


J had never ſeen young madam de Spinebal's hand, yet 
T believed, when I read the letter, that it was fictitious ; 
or if ſhe wrote it, that ſhe was forc'd to it. I diſcover'd 
my thoughts to the counteſs ; ſhe was in a violent paſ- 
ſion with me thereupon, and we parted very much diſſa- 
tisfy'd with each other. Three or four days afterwards 
Let her know my affairs would not permit me to marry 
again. 

Skis woman, who had a love for me, threaten'd to 
make me repent the breaking my promiſe with her: 
and I underſtood ſhe had diſcovered ſome. papers, which 
ſhe intended to make uſe of to deprive me of my eſtate, 
in ſetting ſome ſharping lawyers upon me ; who pretend- 
ed part of my eſtate belonged to them, for ſome old 
mortgage with which it was incumber'd, and which had 
been made over to them. 

I ſhould have been ruin'd if they had depriv'd me of 
this part of m eſtate they pretended to have a right to: 
and being very little acquainted with ſuch intricate af- 
fairs, I was afraid of falling into the hands of ſuch vil- 
lainous fellows. I loſt no time in aſking counſel whether 
their pretentions were well founded, and went immedi- 
ately to Peris to conſult about this Jaw-ſuit. 

'i he only thing I wanted to make me quite weary of 
the world was a ſuit of law. I went to council, and tho? 
they aſſured me my adverſaries pretentions were urjuſt, 
yet they told me I had great reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
ſame trick. It ſtartled me to hear what a prodigious 
number of declaraticns ard pleas, bills and anſwers I muſt 
go threugh with, to get the better of my adverſaries, and 
how much money it would colt me ; and the counteſs 
having underhand acquainted me, that if [ would m 
her, ſhe would put me in a way to clear my ſelf of them 
all. I thought it convenient to hearken again to her 
8 ; for as odious and vexatious as a marry'd 
fe is, a tedious and litigious ſuit of law appear'd to me 
ſtill more intollerable. 


I had. 
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T had not all this while forgot young madam de Spine- 
hal, whom I loved as much as ever. I had read the 
letter her mother gave me from her above a hundred 
times over, and was always fully perſwaded that either 
ſhe did not write it, or didit by conſtraint. 

As great a deſite as I had to poſſeſs her, I was always 
ſo delicate in my paſſion, that to deliver her from a con- 
dition of life to which I knew ſhe had an averſion, I could 
reſolve even to marry her mother. This obliged me, 
when we talked again of our marriage, to require the 
counteſs de Spinehal to ſend for her daughter home. 
She engag'd to ſatisf / me therein, and promis'd, that as 
ſoon as we were marry d, I ſhould have a fight of her, 
and ſhe ſhould not be a nun. I inſiſted on ſeeing her 
firſt, and promiſed on my honour to conſummate our mar- 
riage as ſoon as I ſaw her daughter. 

This muſt be owned to be an heroick action, to give 
the mother an aſſurance of marriage, only to have the 
ſatisfaction to free her daughter from ſuch miſerable bon- 
dage. I loved her well enough to prefer her intereſts to 
my own, and believing the marriage would clear my 
hands of a troubleſome law-ſuit, I found a double conve- 
nience in it, vr. to oblige my miſtreſs, and ſettle my 
own affairs. But the iſſue of this affair will prove, that 
the laſt conſideration weighed little in compariſon with the 
2 

While I ſtay'd at Paris, and was diſputing with the 
counteſs de S pinebal's agents about the conditions with- 
out which I was reſolved not to conclude our marriage, 
I received a letter from that lady, wherein ſhe informed 
me that ſhe was in deſpair, the death of her daughter ha- 
ving put it out of her power to give me the ſatisfaction I 
deſired ; that the poor girl dy'd tour days before, and her 
death was attributed to her too fervent zeal for the au- 
ſterities of her religion. ; 

Is ſhe dead? cry'd I, when I read the letter; it is not 
the auſterities of a religious life that caus'd it, it is her 
mother's cruelty, and can I marry her after this ? no, 
let me be ruin'd firſt, ſhe ſhall never be my wife. 

I return'd no anſwer to the counteſs de SpinehaPs letter, 
I was too much taken up by the extream grief that ſeiz'd 
me. 
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me on this fad news. I was afflicted to death, and could 
never put the mournful image of this amiable perſon out 
of my mind, f:incying I ſaw her dying of grief and de- 
ſpair, in a condition quite contrary to her inclinati- 
ons. | 

I told the counteſs de Spinebal's friends that I ſhould 
think no more of the marriage; that my cauſe was good, 
and that I would ſpend the laſt penny I had in the world 
in defending it. The counteſs de Spinehal by this time 
had found out that I was in love with her daughter; ſhe. 
had alſo heard that I had ſought after her in a convent, 
whither I thought ſhe would be ſent; the abbeſs, to whom 
I related her daughter's caſe, having given her informa- 
tion of my viſit ard diſcourſe. 

I heard no mere ta k of her afterwards; September 
came on, and my cauſe was put off till M:rtinmas, by 
which means I had leiſure to return home. I was ſo me- 
lancholy, that I tcok pleaſure in endeavouring to find. 
out any the leaſt occaſion to divert my thoughts. An. 
o'd kinſman of mine was governor of a city in the pro- 
vince of A»jou, I reſolv'd to pay him a viſit in my way 
home; I ſtay'd with him ſome time, and one day going 
out of the church ofa nannery in that city, at which we 
had been at maſs together, a ſervant belonging to the 
convent whiſper'd me in the ear, that there was a perſon 
belonging to that convent who had ſeen me at church, 
and deſired ſhe might ſpeak with me. I ask'd where 
ſhe was ? and leaving my kinſman, I was conducted by 
the ſervant into a parlour, where | found a nun, who. 
aſz*d me, without throwing up her veil, whether I knew 
the counteſs de Spinehals daughter? I demanded, with 
ſome concern, if ſhe her ſelf knew her. Alas! fir, ſaid 
ſhe, I had reaſon to know her, ſince ſhe dy'd in my arms. 
She talk'd ſo much of you, that knowirg you were here, 
made ine have the curioſity to ſee you. Ah! madam, 
ſaid I, to whom do you ſpeak ? know you, madam, how 
dearly I lov'd young macam 4e Spineba/? | could not for- 
bear. weeping, and immediately upon ſaying theſe words, 
I fell backwards into a chair that was near me. The nun 
reply'd, however, fir, the poor young lady complain d of 
you for not letting her hear from you ; an — 

wo 
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troubled her ſo much as that you ſhould forget her. She 
likewiſe told me the diſcourſe that paſs d between ye 
the day before ſhe came hither ; and ſhe expected that you 
would at leaſt have inform'd your ſelf what was become 
of her. I then told the nun all that I had done to find 
out the place ſhe was gone to; and that when I heard the 
news of her death I was even about to marry her mother, 
purely to hinder her being ſhut up in a convent. That 
was not the way, {2id tie nun, to pleaſe the counteſs de 
Spine hals daughter; it is well ſhe is dead, for ſhe cer- 
tainly would never have forgiven. your marrying her mo- 
ther, I perceive, ſaid I, to the nun, that young madzm 
de Spinehal canceal'd nothing from you; and what you 
fay agrees ſo well with what ſhe tuld me her elf, that 
you mutt be acquainted with all her thoughts. She made 
anſwer, yes, fir, I knew all the ſcerets of her ſoul, and 
will tell you, if it will be any pleaſure to you, that it 
was only the little hopes ſhe had of being you's, that de- 
termin'd her to put on the veil. She thought of you at 
her laſt gaſp, and when ſhe dy'd, ſhe left me a ſmall pre- 
ſent which ſhe begged of me to give to you if ever [ 
ſhould happen to fre you ; I will go — look for it, 
and am very well zſſured you will have as great a love 
for that as you could have for her. Ihe nun wert out, 
defiring me to ſtay a moment. I meditated with pleaſure 
on her laſt words: what can this preſeut be, ſaid Ito my 
ſelf, which I ſhall love as well as her? s it not that 
young madam de Spinebal is not dead, and it is ſhe ber 
ſelf whom ſhe is gone to fetch ? I never was ſo agitated 
in my life; and the more | flatter d my hopes, the more 
I fezr'd to be diſappointed. | 

The nun came back, and aſked me, ſmiling, what I 
would give her for the preſent ſhe was going to make 
me; and then turning her ſelf abort. to the parlour door 
ſaid, enter madam; come out of your grave. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the motions of my ſoul at 
that "inſtant, I ſaw young madam 4e Spinebal enter. 
My tears, my ſighs, my joy, and my tranſport, depriv'd 
me of the uſe ot my ſpeech ; the uſe of my eyes only was 
left, and I was yet afraid lealt they deceived me. Though 
young madam 4% Spineha/ was almoſt ip the fam 4 
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dition as I was, yet her ſeeing me thus help'd to recover 
ber; and having ſooner than I the liberty of her tongue, 
ſhe told me, ſhe rejoyeed to ſee me ſo ſenſible of any that 
had reſpe to her ; and that the news of her death had 
—_ me ſo much, as to give me joy at finding her 
alive. 

I will not enter into the detail of our converſation. 
She ſaid ſhe had heard what her mother had wrote to 
impoſe upon me, and that ſhe was about to ſend to Paris 
to undcceive me; but was glad fortune had help'd her to 
a more agreeable means of informing me of the truth. 
She was amaz'd to hear I had received any ſuch letter 
from her as her mother gave; and we perceiv'd it was an 
artifice which ſhe made uſe of to deceive me that I might 
forget her daughter, She related to me in what manner 
ber mother ſent her away; that ſhe her ſelf knew not 
to what convent ſhe was goirg ; that ſhe could never 
bring her ſelf to think of taking the veil ; that her mo- 
ther was in diſpair about it, and would never let her hear 
from her; that ſhe had been told ſhe was ſhortly to be 
marry'd to me, and then ſhe would be ſent for home. I 
gave her to underſtand what reaſons I had for giving her 
mother theſe hopes: ſhe reply d ſhe wonder'd how I could 
reſolve on ſuch an extremity, and aſk'd if I was not my 
own maſter, and might not marry whom I pleagd: [ 
talked to her of the law-ſuit which had been ſtirred up 
againſt me, and I perceived by the little notice ſhe too 
of it, that tne young lady had more reſolution than I; 
for ſhe ſaid plainly, that if I loved her, I ſhould think on- 
ly of her, and not value what her mother and my ad- 
verſaries could do to me. 

Now it was that I became convinc'd that my youth- 
ful days were over; for tho' I heartily loved young mad- 
am de Spinebal, yet I did not care to bring my forf into 
trouble by marrying her ; and my experience of the ill 
conſequence of thoſe engagements in Which we only con- 
ſulr our paſſions, ballanc'd a little the precipitation of my 
deſires. I 

I aſſured young madam de Spinehal I would marry no 
body but her; that I would endeavour to ſucceed in ſuch 
2 manner that neither her reputation nor mine might - 
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fer by it : however, in caſe I ſhould not be able to bring 
matters about as I defir'd, yet I promis'd to marry her at 
all hazards. We then concerted meaſures, how to write 


to one another, and agreed that no body ſhould know I 
had ſeen her. 


I could not however refrain ſpeaking of her to my 
kinſman ; I believed young madam de Spinehal, living in 
a town of which he was governor, he might be ſervice- 
able to her. I recommended her to his protection in my 
abſence, and inform'd him of the terms we were upon, 
telling him that I regarded her as a perſon who was to be 
my wife. He promis'd to viſit her, and that ſhe ſhould 
command every thing in his power. I ſaw the young 


lady once more, and having taken my leave of her went 
home. 


The counteſs de Spinehal preſently had informatian 
that I had ſeen her daughter ; and fearing I might take 
her from the convent, ſhe ſent perſons to fetch her home, 
though in truth her orders were to carry her to another 
convent. Young madam de pinebal receiving this order 
from her mother refuſed to obey it, and made uſe of the 
authority of the governor to prevent it's being put in exe- 
cution. He had ſeen her ſeveral times after my departure, 
but inſtead of talking to her on my behalf he ſpoke for 
himſelf. He in love with her, and propos'd to mar- 
ry her. He was ſo old I could never have miſtruſted he 
would play me ſuch a trick. 

He told thoſe whom the counteſs de Spinehal had ſent 
for her daughter, that he could not permit them to take 
her away from him, for he was going to marry her; and 
wrote at the ſame time to the counteſs her mother to ask 
her conſent ; adding, if ſhe reſuſed it he would however 
marry her; for the thing was now gone tco far to be 
broke off. 

The counteſs de Spinebal had in this a fair occaſion to be 
revenged on me, if ſhe would improve it: ſhe need only 
give her conſent to the governor's marrying her daughter, 
or let him do it without telling me any thing of the mat- 
ter ; but ſhe was leſs afraid of my ſeeing my miſtreſs than 
of her daughter's marrying. She ſent me the old gover- 
nor's letter, and with it one of her own, ſignifying, that 
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Sbe knew very well, that fince I was ſo much in love 
with her daughter, I ſhoul4 readily join with her inthe 
endeavour to hinder this marriage, and that was all ſhe 
wanted. 

I cannot expreſs the paſſion I was in at hearing how 
the governor had betray'd me; and my aſtoniſhment 
that I had no news upon this occaſion from young ma- 
dam Spineha/: I return'd no anſwer to the counteſs's let- 
ter, but went immediately to hinder my old kinſman's 
marrying my miſtreſs ; I arriv d at his ſeat where he liv'd, 
and appear'd as if | was come again to vifit him in re- 
turn from Paris: I ſaid nothing to him, nor he to me, 
of his intended marriage ; he thought I had not known 
any thing of it, and entertained me very kindly. I ask'd 
him what news of young madam de Spinehal; he told 
me, he knew not any, for he could neyer come to the 
fight of her, the ſuperior of the convent having lately re- 
ceived orders from her mother to let no body ſee her. 
I miſtruſted what reaſcn ke had to talk thus, and went 
to ſatisfy my ſelf further from her own mouth. 
When I came to the conveat I ask'd for ber, and was 
told ſhe was not to be ſpoke with. I defired to ſpeak with 
the nun with whom 1 had ſeen her; ſhe came and in- 
form'd me that young madam de Spinebal was to be 
marry'd to tlie governor in two days time; that the ar- 
ticles were ſigned ard ſealed, and ſhe would ſee no per- 
ſon till then. I likewiſe inquir'd whether ſhe had no re- 
pugnancy to this marriage, and if ſhe had forgot me; the 
nun anſv.ered, | ought to know the inconſtancy of wo- 
men; that ſhe believ'd young madam de Spineha/ con- 
tinu'd to have a reſpect and kindneſs for me; but that 
having told her my ſelf that there were many difficul- 
ties lying in the way to my marrying ker, fhe Cid not 
think fit t2 prefer an uncertain ſettlement to this which 
Eas now off.r'd ; which, befides will be much more to 
her advantage than any thing ſhe could propoſe to her 
ſelf by marrying me. | 

I complain'd, I fell into a paſſion, I earneſtly in- 
treated tlie nun torerideavour that I might have a ſight of 
young madam de Spinehal to hear my doom frein her 
own lips; aſſuring her, if ſhe was ſo reſoly'd I would not 
oppoſe her marriage. The nun went, or made as if ſhe 
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went to ask whether ſhe would ſee me. A moment 
aſter ſhe came back to tell me, ſhe could not prevail 
with her to come, but that ſhe had deſired her to en- 
gage me, if I had yet any reſpect left for her, not to 
diſturb a marriage, which in the preſent poſture of affairs, 
was ſo neceſſary to ſecure her from the perſecutions of 
her mother. | 

I beliey'd the nun had been brib'd ; and could nev 
perſwade my ſelf that young madam de pinebhal was thus 
chang d. I reſolv'd if it was poſſible I would ſpeak to 
her. I inguir'd firſt of the ſervant who brought me to 
the nunnery -on which fide her apartment was ; and 
when I had the neceflary informations of the place, I 
endeayour'd to find out a way to get into the convent 
without being perceiv'd by any one. I knew a gardener 
who uſed to work there every day: I found him out, 
and offer'd hir money to carry me into the convent 
with him, diſguis'd like his man, my money prevail'd, 
and putting on a frock, like his ſervant, I enter'd the 
nunnery with him, no body diſcovering who I was. 

I was not ſo blind but I could fee the folly for a man 
cf my age to be guilty of ſuch a weak inconſiderate 
action, which would hardly have been forgiven in a 
young man: I apprehended the _ I expoſed my 
ſelf to if I had been diſcovered : and what an injury 
this diſguiſe would have been to young madam ge Spine- 
Bal's reputation; but as I had reſolv'd to marry her, 1 
was ſo far from ſeeing the ill conſequences of my deſign, 
that I ſhould not have been ſorry even if I had been diſ- 
cover'd; becauſe I believed after ſuch a diſcovery young 
madam de Spinehal would, for more reaſons than one, have 
been obliged to abandon all thoughts, of any other 
marriage. 

I was ſcarce got into the garden before I eſpy'd her 
near me in a ſhady walk, with the nun who was her con- 
fident; I made as if I was cutting the branche: of the trees 
in a corner of that walk ; I ſtay'd behind a buſh, and 
ſceni'd to buſy my ſelf ſometimes in clipping the hed 
ſometimes indigging the earth, hoping from the place 
where I was to hear part of their converſation. They 
ſaw me, but taking me for the gardener's man they 
continy'd their walk and their diſcourſe. I hear'd 
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enough to underſtand young madam de Spinebal was not 
ſo much altered as they would have perſwaded me ; for 
ſhe ſeem'd much offended at the nun who was with her, 
becauſe ſhe would not let her ſee me. She told her, 
that it was to no purpoſe for her to ſay, that the marriage 
with the governor would be very advantagious to her ; 
that ſhe ſhould marry him much againſt her inclination, 
and believed ſhe could be much more happy with 
me. 

I was glad to hear her ſentiments; my love there- 
upon became more violent, and I fancy'd it was not im- 
poſſible to find out an opportunity to hide my ſelf in het 
chamber, for that was the only place where I beliey'd I 
could talk to her without witneſſes. I retired from the 
walk where they were diſcourſing, and ſtaying ſome time 
longer in the garden, I inſpected that part of the con- 
vent where [ had been informed her apartment was; I 
perceiv'd the door of a ſtaircaſe that led me to it was 
open. I wentin at this door, and up ſtairs without 
meeting any body ; and my good fortune would, that 
the firit chamber theſe ſtairs led me to ſhould be the 
chamber of young madam de Spinehal. 

The door was latch'd. I open'd it and knew that it 
was her chamber by ſome cloaths which I had ſeen her 
wear; but I was more fully convinc'd thereof, when 
going farther into the room I found a ſcrutoir open, 
where ſhe had begun a letter, which I perceiv'd could be 


written to no body but my ſelf. It contain'd theſe words. 


Hough I am adviſed to forget you, I cannot bring 

my ſelf to it; and I muft at leaſt let you know, 

that if I give ævay to the reaſens alledged to induce me to 

marry monſieur , it bath not been but after great 

firugeles ; that I conſent to this marriage only becauſe you 

bade not given me ſufficient hopes of your's; and finally 
that my heart will always be the ſame. 


There were after theſe ſeveral lines ſcratch'd out, the 
meaning of which ] did not attempt to diſcover, becauſe 
I had read enough to put in execution a thought which 
at that inſtant came into my head, I took up a pen 
and wrote the following on the ſame paper below hor 
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1 you only conſent to the marriage propos d to you, becauſe 

I have not given you ſufficient hopes that I will marry 

you, 1 am ſure you will think of marrying no other perſon : 

for I fwear, by all that is ſacred, that I am ready to mar- 
ry you. 


Having written theſe lines, I put the paper where I found it, 
and returned into the garden where ſhe was till — 
I was not willing to ſtay longer in the chamber, not 
much out of fear of being diſcover'd, as out of a de- 
fire to ſee what effect my writing would produce: I fup- 
pos d if ſhe lov d me ſhe would rejoice to find in ſuch an 
extraordinary manner, that it would be owing to her 
ſelf if ſhe did not marry me; and that after this aſ- 

ſurance ſhe would have the courage and the conſtancy to 
defer at leaſt the marriage with the governor, till ſhe was 
ſatisfy'd of tie ſincerity of my proteſtation. 

I went out of the convent with the gardener, who was 
ſo well pleas'd to find that no ill came of what he had 
done for me, that he promiſed to do as much whenever 
I would have him. I went home to my old rival, who 
ask'd from whence I came. I told him, from making a 
viſit to one of his neighbours, who had informed me of 
a piece of news, which I ſhould have been willing to 
have had from his own mouth ; that I was glad to hear 
he was going to marry young madam de Spinehal; that 
he was in the wrong to hide it from me, for he might 
imagine in the preſent poſture of my affairs, I could not, 
with any hopes of being happy, think of marrying ber; 
and he could not pleaſe me more than in doing tor her 
what I ſhould have been glad to have done my ſelf had it 
been in my power. 

The good man believ'd I talk'd ſincerely ; and to pay 
my civility with another, he told me he had not enter- 
tain'd any thoughts of marrying young madam de Spine- 
bal, without 1 ſhould conſent thereto ; and fince 1 
approved of it, he invited me to the wedding, promiſing 
to carry me to her the next day. He was as good as his 
word: the next day we went to the convent, and in- 
quired for her ; nothing could have happen'd more lucky 
to my wiſhes, I long d to * how ſhe would * 
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Her ſelf towards me, and what effect the few lines T 
wrote at the bottom of her letter had upon her. 

She came, and ſeem'd to me to appear with an air of 
content: the old governor told her he had acquainted 
me with their marriage; that I expreſſed a great deal of 
ſatisfaction thereupon, and that he kept me to be at 
their wedding. She miſtruſted that I diſſembled with 
him, and anſwcred, ſhe ſuppos'd whenever ſhe marry'd 
I ſhould be at the wedding. She look'd upon me when 
fhe ſaid theſe words, and I underſtood by it ſhe had read 
my letter; and by ſaying I ſhould be at her wedding 
whenever ſhe marry'd, ſhe meant to let me know ſhe 
expected I would marry her. We thus for ſome time 
kept up a converſation, of which ſhe and I only knew 
the true meaning; for tho' we ſeem'd to talk of the go- 
vernor's marriage, we two meant our own. This was 
not enough to ſatisfy her curioſity, ſhe was impatient to 
know how I came to write thoſe lines underneath her 
own; but the governor did not give us an opportunity to 
explain our ſelves; all that ſhe could do was, when we 
went out to ask me how icng I had been a conjurer. I 
anſwered, if ſhe would be on the morrow in her chamber, 
while the nuns were at chappel, I would make ter 
acquainted with my witchcratt. 

The next day I went to find out my gardener again. 
Having diſguis'd my ſelf as before, I enter'd the convent 
with him, and about the time I appointed young madam 
de Spinehal to ſce her, I went up to her chamber; ſhe 
was alone, and was as much amazed to ſee me as if I had 
been a ſpirit. I related how I before got into ber cham- 
ber, and had over heard her diſcourſe while ſhe was 
walking with ker friend in the garden. She then told 
me how ſhe was ſurpriz'd to ſee my letter there; that 
ſhe miſtruſted I had been in her chamber, but ſhe would 
let no body know it, becauſe the nuns earneitly preſs'd 
her to marry the governor, hoping that if ſhe was his 
wife, it might be the bett r for them ; that they had no 
other reaſon fur being againſt me. She afſured me ſhe 
ſhould always have a value for me; and thw* ſhe had 
marry'd the governor, ſhe ſhould notwithſtanding have 
Kill lov'd me. She asked me after this, what meaſures 


I intended to take in order to marry her. I told her 
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I knew of no other but to carry her off. This 8 
did not pleaſe her, and ſhe was diſputing with her ſelf, 
whether ſhe ſhould conſent to it, when we were inter - 
rupted. ; 

It was an old nun who came to ſee her. I could not 
hide my ſelf, and the good woman was very much ſur- 
priz'd to find the gardengr's man was in young madam 
de Spine halb chamber; ſhe ſaid I had brought her ſome 
flowers; the old nun grumbled, and turn'd me out, 
threatning to complain of me, and to have me for- 
bidden the houſe. Thus was I forc'd to withdraw, with- 
out being able to come to any concluſion with my miſ- 
treſs. However I doubted not ſhe would find out excuſes 
to break off her marriage with the governor. 

The next day the gardener that introduced me into the 
convent, brought me a letter from yourg madam de 
Spinebal. He inform'd me the good motier who found me 
in my mittreſs's chamber had made a great noiſe at this 
adventure, and that he was order d never to let me come 
into the convent more, and that himſelf was forbidden the 
houſe about it. The letter I receivd from young 
madam de Spinehal is as follows. 


O U ave e willing, out of friend: to me, to marry 
my mother, may not ¶ Loe, that out of the ſame con- 
fade ration, you will let me marry monſieur de ———— ; 
think on it. The way you profos'd to me is very dangerous 3 
and if you ſhould ſucceed in carrying me off, you would nat 
be the better for it: my mother will ſpare no pains to an- 
nul the marriage, becauſe of its being ſo irregular ; ſhe 
could continue to proſecute you about your eftate. In ſhort, 
I cannot flatter my ſelf that ſuch a deſizn would ever end 
happily, and I hu be ſorry to be the cauſe of all the 
troubles to which you may be expoſed. I ſwear, that tho 1 
marry mc nſicur de ——, I will never ceaſe loving 
you. He is fo old be cannot live long, and if he dies I/hall 
be in a condition to marry you without controul. I tell you 
freely my thoughts, and aſſure you, it is not without a great 
deal of difficulty that I reſolve on this marriage : but in 
my opinion it is the beſt thing I can do for you and for my 
Jelf. VI have not the pleaſure of being your wife, I ſhall 
bare the ſati faction of ſeeing you every day; and if you 
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take never ſo little care to deceive the good man, you may be 
as much his friend as his wife's. For heaven's ſake let us 
et put all things to hazard to come together : wwe may love 
ene another without that. Think how much this ſettlement 
is for my intereſt, and commiſerate the misfortunes this 
will free me from, if it has your conſent ; for I will do 
therein only what you approve of, being deſirous my fate 
Jhould depend upon you. 


Tf this had happen'd in the time of my youthful ad- 
ventures, I ſhould have believ'd the letter had been a 
ſign of my miſtreſs's changing her mind, and ſhould have 
ventur'd every thing to hinder her purpoſe : but I was 
older, and I cculd not hide from my felf that there was 
a great deal of reaſon in what ſhe ſaid: I was even 
pleas'd with it, and hop'd, if I was ſo couragious as to 
yield her up to another, ſhe would find out a way te 
make me amends. In ſhort, partly out of delicacy, partly 
out of reaſon, and partly from other more ſenſual mo- 
tives, I reſolv'd to conſent to her propoſals. It was 
tie moſt advantagious match for her; and I thought it 
was not to love with delicacy enough to hinder her good 
fertune. This reaſon weighed moſt with me; the reſt 
were of little conſideration in compariſon with her in- 
tereſts. 

I wrote her all that was neceſſary to convince her of 
the delicacy and diſintereſtedneſs of of my paſſion. She 
was charm*d with my manner of treating her, and in re- 
turn was more kind and obliging than ever. 

When I forbore croffing her marriage, it ſoon took ef- 
fe, and ſhe had the ſatisfaction alſo to marry with her 
mother's conſent ; for the counteſs de Spineha/! hearing [ 
was at my old kinſman's houſe, was ſo ſure of my hind- 
ring the match, that ſhe wrote word ſhe would join in it. 
But ſhe was ſtrangely ſurpriz'd to hear her daughter 
marry'd him two days after ſhe received her approbati- 
on; that I alſo was at the wedding, and endeavour'd te 
bring it about. | 

She was in diſpair at the news, and ſince it was too 
late to hinder her daughter's marrying, ſhe reſoly'd at 
leaſt to deprive her of the quiet and comforts of a mar- 
ry d life; ſhe found means to let the old governor _ 
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chat in marrying her daughter he had marry ' d a miſtreſs 
whom I had given to him, only that I might ſee her and 
love her the more commodiouſly. This advice was but 
too liable to give him a jealouſy of his wife, though it 
had come fingle ; but every thing help'd to make him 
ſuſpe& me, and he at the ſame time heard of my getting 
into the convent, and that I was caught in young 

de Spinebal's chamber. 

After this he could bear no longer his having been de- 
ceiv'd. I had notice he intended to have me murder d. 
He was a paſſionate man, and I did not think it proper to 
expoſe my ſelfto his vio'ence, I left his houſe and return d 
home, where I underſtood in what manner his je:louſy 
made him uſe his wife. He lock'd her up, and ſcarce 


allow'd her neceſſaries. There was no kind of ill treat- 


ment that ſhe did not experience. 

Her ſufferings mov'd me, and I reſov'd to deliver her 
from them. I ſaw nolikelihood of coming at her, ſo as 
to carry her off from her husband's houſe ; the enterprize 
was too dangerous for me, it would be certain ruin to my 
ſelf, without ſerving the woman I would relieve. I 
thought it more prudent to proceed by law, and to pro- 
cure a perſon to put in a petition to obtain ſeparate main- 
tenance for young madam de Spinehal, on account of the 
ill uſage ſhe met with from her husband. No body 
ſeem'd ſo proper as her mother to undertake it, and I 
believ'd ſhe would do it if I once more propos'd ro marry 
her. 1 was ſo mov d by her daughter's ſufferings, and 
lov'd her ſo heartily, that I believe I ſhould cer- 
tainly have marry'd her mother if I could not other- 
wiſe have aſſiſted her; but che counteſs de Spinehal dy'd 
before I had any opportunity to propoſe the buſineſs to 
her; and the death of arother perſon ſoon after made me 
ſuppoſe that the merit of my generoſity would at laſt have 
its reward. 

Tne death I mean was that of the old governor, who 
did not long ſurvive the counteſs de Spinehal : he lived 
but about eighteen months after his marriage, and his 
wife at once came into p fleſſion of her mother's egate, 
and of the old governo, which had been ſetiled upon 
her in marriage: ſhe was now ſo rich a widow, as to be 
look'd upon to be a very cod match. 
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I was not one of the laſt that ſhe heard from upon oc- 
caſion of her husband's death. She wrote me word, that ſhe 
had not forgot my ſervices, and the promiſes ſhe had made 
me : but the intrigue we had together had made ſo much 
noiſe, and all the world was fo fully convinc'd of my bei 
the cauſe of her troubles, and even the death of her buf” 
band, that it was not convenient I ſhould ſo ſoon appear 
at her houſe: in the mean while ſhe would give me a 
meeting at Paris, where ſhe intended ſuddenly to be. 

Her letter to me was accompany'd with a ſufficient 
power to act in her name, in all the affairs that belong'd 
to her by the death of her mother, in the province where 
I liv'd. I put all things in order with ſo much the more 
Care, as I believed what I did was for my felf ; I look'd 
upon the mannor of Spinebal as an eſtate that would in a 
little while be my own ; not doubting but we ſhould be 
marry'd as ſoon as we met at Paris. I did not arrive 
there till a month after her, the bufineſs ſhe employ'd 
me about having kept me in the country till then. I had 
not heard from her lately ; but tho* I knew not the cauſe 
of her filence, I had no ſuſpicion of her inconſtancy. 

My eldeſt brother dy d about eleven or twelve months 
before, of the wounds he receiv'd at the fiege of St. 
Maur, in the Archipelago, where he commanded the 
Fenetian army. His death had been ſuch a grief to me 
as to put me quite out of conceit with the world; and I 
fhou!d have gone into a retirement then, had I not been 
detain'd by the affection I bore young madam ade Spine- 
hal. My brother left behind him a ſon, who was about 
four or five and twenty years of age; and there were few 
men of his years who had more merit. He was very 
handſome, and had been in the Fenetian ſervice ever 
fince he was fifteen: he was with his father at the fiege of 
St. Mau in the Archipelago, and himſelf brought me 
the ſad and melancholy news of my brother's death. 

I was then at the old governor, my kinſman's houſe, 
where my nephew came to ſee me two or three days af- 
ter the marriage of young madam a Spinehal : he ſaw 
her then, but I did not perceive he took any extraordi- - 
nary liking to her, or ſhe to him : however they fell in 
love with one another the minute they ſaw each other 
firſt ; and I was nov the only obſtacle in the way * 
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loves, and the defign they had taken to marry as ſoon as 
young madam de Spinebal was a widow. 

They faw one another every day after ſhe came to 
Paris, and their —— was at ſuch a height, that they had 
nothing to do but to rid their hands of me. I had no 
miſtruſt that they were upon thoſe terms together: on 
the contrary, I was fully perſwaded that young madam de 
Spinehal waited only for my arrival to marry me; the 
eſteem I had for her not ſuffering me to have the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of any change in her. 

As ſoon as I came to Paris, my nephew vifited me; I 
ask'd him what news of young madam de Spinebal. He 
told me he had ſeen her ſometimes, but truly ſhe ſeem'd 
lately very little diſpoſed to be my wife ; that ſince ſhe 
came to town, ſhe had been offer'd very conſiderable 
matches, and he believ'd ſhe had in her more vanity and 
ambition than love. I gave credit to his ſtory, there be- 


ing great appearance that it was true, when I reflected 


upon my not having heard from her a long time: I pray'd 
him to repreſent to her plainly the wrong ſhe would do 
her ſelf and me in breaking her word, after the obligati- 
ons ſhe had to me, and the terms we were upon together. I 
bid him take no notice that he had ſaid any thing to me, 
becauſe I would have the ſatisfaction to hear it from 
her own mouth, if ſhe was ſo much alter'd. 

I went to viſit her, ſhe ſeem'd very glad to ſee me; yet 
I obſery'd that my company was a burthen to her. I 
gave her an account of her buſineſs in the country, and 
told her, nothing now hinder'd the happineſs I had flat- 
ter'd my ſelf with the hopes of. She reply'd ſhe was 
ſtill the ame ; but ſhe could not think it decent to mar- 
ry again till her year was out. I anfwered, after having 
kept filence a little while, I was ſorry ſhe endeavour'd to 
hide any thing from me; and that I knew ſhe had other 
reaſons beſides decency, which obliged her to put off our 
-marriage. Believing my nephew had made me a diſco- 
very of their intrigue, ſhe was mute for ſome time, 
ing her eyes upon the ground; at laſt ſhe ſaid to me, 
with an air of indifference, fince I knew her mind fo 
well, the had no anfer jo make me, 
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T was then in the ſame condition that I had often been 
ia my life, finding the inconſtancy of the ſex. I per- 
ceiv'd my miſtreſs was chang'd, and I repented that I 
had buſy'd my ſelf about this amour, and had not better 

iven way to my diſguſt of the world, which my bro- 
ther's death had lately renew'd ; but I ſtood in need of 
new mortifications to determine me to it: I leſt young 
madam ae Spixehal, telling her, ſhe was not worth my 
anger, and that ſince ſhe was capable of being dazzled 
by the hope of a better ſettlement than ſhe could expect 
from me, ſhe was unworthy my love; that I would 
put no conſtraint upon her, but leave her to follow her in- 
conſtant humour, and thereby give her occaſion to repent 
her ſelf. She made no anſwer, nor offer'd to ſtop me 
when I went out. 

I immediately ſought after my nephew, and let him 
know the advice he gave was but too well grounded ; I 
told him alſo how I had carry'd my felt towards young 
madam de Spinebal ever ſince I firſt loved her; and 
ſeem'd to be ſo much afflicted, that my nephew was 
griey'd to think he ſhould be the cauſe of my miſtrefs's 
inconſtancy : and whether he was a man of ſo much 
honour, that he would net take my miſtreſs from me 
whom I ſo well deſerv'd; or whether he fear'd ſhe 


might not one time or other prove as inconſtant to him, 


he ſent her word that he could not reſolve to give me ſuch 
a ſenſible mortification ; that he was too much obliged to 
me to uſe me ſo unhandſomely ; and that poſſitively he 
would never marry her unleſs ſhe found means to pro- 
cure my conſent. 

Young madam de Spinebal s anſwer to this letter fell 
into my hands; I ſuppoſe ſhe defigr'd it fo, for the per- 
ſon w ho was to have given it to my nephew, gave it to 
me, not finding him at my lodging-, where he pretended 
he came to look for him: as | had too much intereſt in 
young madam de Spinebal's ſentiments not to open the 


letter, and ſee what ſhe wrote to him, ſo I unſealed it 


and read to this purpoſe : 


$ it poſſible that when we are arrived to ſuch an age 
awe cannot be juſt to our ſelves, and that monſieur your 
ancle wwill always forget be is threeſcore ? I have had a 
great 
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great reſpe for him, it is true, and I have allowed him 
to hope ewhatever he pleas'd, it not having been in my 
power to behave otherwiſe as my affairs then flood ; but I 
have always had ſo goed an opinion of him, as to hope 
he would be aſhamed of being always a fool, and defi- 
rous to be thought young. Does he imagine he can deceive 
us by the care he takes to conceal his age ? or can he take it 
il, that I ſhould have thoſe ſentiments for ſuch a man as 
you, which would be ridiculous 'in me to have for an old 
man ? if he had the leaft degree of diſcretion, would he 
expoſe himſelf to the defliny of the husband I baue hoſt, 
and with whom I had no other reaſon to live ſo ill than 
becauſe he wwas too old to deſerve the care and complacency 
of a young woman. Beſides, what cauſe has he of com- 
plaint, fince my inclination doth not lead me out of his fa- 
mily ; and if he is ſo much your friend, as you ſay he is, 
would he deprive you of your miſtreſs ? is it not reaſonable 
that old folks ſhould be more maſters of their paſſions than 
young ? truſt me, he will know himſelf better after we 
are marry'd ; if he does not, we Hall not ſuffer much, 
he is too old to plague us very long. I do not take you 
at your word ; I knonw how to put a better conſtruction on 
your letter; I have too great efleem for you to have 
ſuch a conſideration for an uncle to whom you ſay you are 
obliged. But ſhould it be true, that the reſpect you ſay 
you ſhall have for him will make you break with me, J 
ſhall not ceaſe loving you, and never will be another's, 
if I cannot be yours. 


To apprehend what a terrible mortification this letter 
was to me, the reader muſt remember what I ſaid be- 
fore, that my folly was a defire of being thought young: 
was therefore not ſo much concern'd at finding proofs of 
this woman's inconſtancy, as at her inſulting my age. 
The terms old men and old folks, and in ſhort every 
thing which reminded me of my age, was fo ſenſible 
and mortifying an injury, that I fell into a fort of con- 
fuſion, which for ſome time deprived me of all 
other thoughts. 

T lock'd my ſelf up, and ordered that no body ſhould 
be admitted to come near me. I read the letter twenty 
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times over, and was as often going to inſult this woman 
as much as ſhe had inſulted me: I went to bed late, 
and ſlept little. When I was in bed all my old adven- 
tures came into my mind, particularly that which ever 
took up moſt of my thoughts, the ſtory of my dear 
Carmelite; I fancy'd I ſaw her ſtill, and heard her re- 
peat the words I read in the letter. I it poſſible that you 
will always forget you are threeſeore ? 

The next day I found my ſelf in a more ſedate tem- 
per, and I then read over the letter ſeveral times : and 
why after all, ſaid I to my ſelf, ſhould I pretend to 
complain of her, for telling me I am threeſcore ? is it 
not true? is it not time for me to leave off fooling ? 
when ſhall I grow wiſe, if now I do not? oh! my | 
dear Carmelite, thou hadſt reaſon on thy ſide, when fre- | 
quently thou toldeſt me there was nothing ſolid in the | 
world. Ah! had I followed thy advice, and thy ex- 
ample, how long ago had I been wiſe ? however, it is 
not yet too late; and ſince I am old, and thoſe whom I 

| endeavour to pleaſe by hiding my age, are the firſt that 
reproach me with it, it is fit I no more expoſe my ſelf 
to ſuch affronts. Vain world I know thee now, and 
thou ſhalt no more deceive me. 

I ſpent all the diy without ſeeing any one; and at 
laſt came to a reſolution to turn this laſt diſgrace to my 
advantage, and to break off all the cords by which I 
was {till ty'd to the world: who would have thought that 
ſo frivolous an affront as calling me old man, ſhould have 
more force with me, in diſengaging me from the world, 
than all the ill I have hitherto fuer d: but God con- 
ducts men to the end he deſigns, by the moſt ſurprizing 
ways; and I believe there are no means more effectual, 
than to confound our vanity in the very thing wherein 
we are ſo weak as to make it conſiſt. 

The circumſtances of this affront made it the more 
grievous. To be treated after this manner by a perſon 
who I thought loved me, and whom I made it my ſtudy 
to pleaſe, was a new ſort of mortification ; and I found, 
that if at all times of life a man has reaſon to miſtruſt 
women, it is an extraordinary blindneſs to pretend to 
pleaſe them, when he is of an age proper only to furniſh 
matter for their malice and raillery. — 

ut 
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But at length I reflected on the little agreement there 
is between the amuſements of the paſſions, and the de- 
fects of old age, and the reſentment of young madam 
de Spinebals proceedings ſenfibly diminiſhed. She 
ſcem'd to me wiſer than my ſelf, and I began no longer to 
impute to her as a crime, a matter which appear'd to me 
a proof of her reaſon and good ſenſe. Reſolving there- 
fore to be no more the ſame, every thing appear'd to 
me with a new face; and the firit proof I had, that 
I was going effectually to change, was the indifference 
which tuccceded the troubles and emotions I had felt, 

Having thereupon made my choice, I was willing to 
deprive my ſc't of all hopes of poſſeſſing young madam 
de Spinehal. I look'd upon her as a good match for my 
nephew, and was willing to make him ſome return for 
his generoſity, in offering to break cf his marriage out 
of reſpect to me. 

I ſent for him, and without telling him my defign, I 
took him with me in my coach to young madam de 
Sginchal's. She had no body with her, and when we 
were ſeated, I talk'd thus to her : You cannot doubt, 
madam, but that 1 have loved you; and I believe what 
] have done for you convinces you of the ſincerity of 
my affections. I have for a long time thought my hap- 
pineſs depended on marrying you ; but heaven has at 
laſt opened my eyes, and I am ſenſible that my years 
cannot ſuit you. I will not complain of the letter you 
wrote my nephew, fince it is that which has enlighten d 
me; and I forgive the manner of your treating me, 
fince it is by that I have learn'd how I ought to treat 
my ſelf. I beſeech you therefore that there be no more 
ſaid of it; there it is, I give it you back. I give you 
back with it all the promiſes you have made me, and you 
are free, madam, to chuſe whom you pleaſe for a 
husband: but if you have any remembrance of my 
lervices, and any gratitude for my friendſhip, I demand 
of you to ſhew it by concluding the marriage you have 
given my nephew hopes of. He is worthy of you, you 
cannot chuſe better; he has a fortune, and beſides what 
he may expect after his mother's death: I will give him 
what eſtate I have, reſerving only to my ſelf ſuch am 
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annuity as may be neceſſary for me to live remote from 
the world, in a place which may ſeparate me for ever 
from it, 

Yourg madam de Spineha/ would have ſeveral times 
interrupted me, ſuppoſing I might come to chide her; 
but when ſhe ſaw the contrary, ſhe ſuffer'd me to go 
on. When I had done ſpeaking, ſhe anſwer'd, that ſhe 
begged me as a further mark cf my generoſity, not to 
permit her to juſtify her ſelf, as to an aftion which ſhe 
ſaid ſhe could not call to mind without confuſion ; that 
ſhe would ever eſteem and reſpe&t me above any man; 
but if I would have her think with pleaſure of her mar- 
riage with my nephew, I muſt not talk either cf gi- 
ving him my eſtate, or of leaving the world. 

My nephew ſaid never a word, the tears, which he 
had not been able to retain while I was ſpeaking, de- 
prived him of the uſe of his ſpeech. To ſhorten this 
converſation, I thought it convenient to talk only of 
God, and the reſolution he had inſpired me with to re- 
gard nothing but my falvation. I made a diſcourſe 
thereupon which moved them, and they perceived I was 
determined in my reſolution, and that it would be in 
vain to endeavour to diſſwade me. I pray'd them to 
keep my deſign of retiring ſecret, and we then parted 
to make preparations for the wedding. 

My fiſter in-law, mother to my nephew, joyfully 
conſented to it, I gave him my mannor, which I could 
the more eaſily diſpoſe of, having no other heirs, my ſe- 
cond brother being dead in Sweden, and left no chil- 
dren behind him. | 

They were marry'd, and God gave me the courage 
to look on without the leaſt ſign of inconſtancy or weak- 
neſs; I can truly fay, I felt none at all, and was 
amazed to find my felf, towards the things of this 
world, ſo different from what I had till that time been. 
I lived with them three weeks, and remembring what 
my dear Carmelite had formerly told me, that a man 
ought not to engage in a ſolitary life, without having a 
long time try'd himſelf whether he is able to go through 
with it; I therefore went to a religious houſe, and lived 
there three months, under the direction of a very un- 
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derſtan d ing and a very wiſe man, who put me in a way as 
to the place and the kind of retirement. 

I was at firſt willing to enter into the order of Char- 
treux. I then thought of the abbey of La Trape ; but 
my director ſet me againſt both the one and the other 
deſign, not only becauſe of my age, but becauſe he was 
apprehenſive - my engaging in a ſociety which I could 
never quit. He knew that men, under ſuch like en- 
gagements, frequently met with inquietudes, pro- 
ceeding from their different humours, which diverted 
their thoughts from the great buſineſs of their ſalvation. 
What alto I related to him of the magiſtrate, who 
ſeem'd to me to bear with difficulty, a retirement where 
he was frequently viſited by his friends, made him ap- 

rehenſive I ſhould ſuffer as much; he therefore thought 

t moſt adviſeable to conclude on one, in which 1 might 
have no farther tye than the care of my future welfare; 
and where moreover 1 might never ſee any thing that 
would call the things of this world to my mind again. 

For this reaſon he approved of my propoſition to re- 
tire into a province, where I had neither acquaintance 
nor correſpondence, becauſe, being known to no body, I 
ſhould not be expos'd to any viſits; which are equally 
to be avoided, let them be either agreeable or imper- 
tinent. 

In this place I now am, and I believe ſhall not be weary 
of concealing my elf ; for ſince I came here, I have had 
no other than happy and pleaſant days: and all that I have 
been obliged to report in writing theſe memoirs, concern- 
ing the amuſements of my life, has only help'd to en- 
creaſe my contempt of the world, and to make me fin- 
.cerely repent that I began fo late to buſy my ſelf about the 
— thing, in which 1 have found true and ſolid happi- 


6 HE author of theſe memoirs dy'd about fix 
0 months after they were finiſh'd : he ſet about 

« writing them in the beginning of his retirement, but 

having more ſerious employment afterwards, he re- 

« pented that he had amuſed himſelf with ſuch a work. 
* He would haye burn'd them, had they been in his poſ- 

« ſefficn ; but the papers were taken from him as ioon 

as it was known he — to ſuppreſs them. _ 
| „ Bet 
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"© But now, to ſupply what is wanting in the hiſtory of 
his life, it is neceſſary to add a few words concerning 
* = — and the manner he therein liv'd to his 
death. 

He chang'd his name, and being in a province where 
no body knew either him or his family, it was not 
difficult for him to paſs for quite another perſon than 
really he was: he diſguiſed himſelf ſo well, that thoſe 
with whom he liv'd never gueſs'd that he had been a 
* ſoldier. Havinga great deal of wit and learning, they 
* 1magin'd he had been a gentleman of the long-robe, or 
had been in the ſervice of ſome ambaſſador ; his know- 
* ledge of the tongues, and of foreign countries, confirm- 
ed this opinion, and he took no pains at all to unde- 
* ceive them. 

* Theplace of his retirement was a corner of a monaſ- 

tery, where he allowed a ſmall penſion for his mainte- 
nance, and laid out the reſt of the little income he had 
reſery'd for himſelf in charity: he ſpent his time m 
prayer and contemplation, and in taking care of the re- 
ligious ; or to cultivate with his own hands a garden 
* which join'd to his apartment. 

* No body, not even his nephew, knew at firſt of the 
place whither he retir d, except he that help'd him in 
the choice he made; by whoſe advice he always govern- 
ed himſelf, and who received and remitted him his mo- 
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ney. 
* He had been in this retirement about two years when 
* his nephew was informed of it; he would bave viſited 
* him, and brought his wife with him, the ſame whom 
he had lov d ſo much under the name of young madam de 
* Spinehal but this wiſe recluſe prevaild with his ne- 
* phew to come alone; and of all his family he was the 
only perſon he ever ſaw. He alſo oblig'd him to be- 
* ware how he diſcover'd himſelf to be his nephew, fear- 
ing that would make him known, and procure him re- 
, 2 in the province where he was deſirous to be un- 
: wn. 

* His nephew and his wife were the only perſons for 
* whom, to the laſt, he had any concern ; but God re- 


* mov'd from him both the one and the other. 5 
Phew 
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< phew was kilſd in the army: his wife furviv'd him 
< ſearce (ix months, and then dy'd childleſs. 
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He acknowledg'd in this the hand of providence, 
who, that he might be the more diſengag'd and more 
private, had been pleas'd that there ſhould not be one 
perſon remaining in the world, who could diſcover 
him. He ſaw the wealth of his family fall into the 
hands of thoſe who did not know whether he was in 
the land of the living; and he was ſo negligent to re- 
cover what belonged to him by the death of his ne- 
phew, that before he dy'd he wanted neceſſaries. 

* He had nothing to ſubſiſt upon but the charity of 
the fryars with whom he liy'd : and finding them di- 
engag'd from the world, he did not think fit to ſubſti- 
tute them in his place, to contend for the eſtate which 
might belong to him. He believ'd he ſhould ill re- 
ward the care thoſe fathers took of him by engagi 
them in a law-ſuit, and bequeathing riches to 

who lov'd to be poor. He reduc'd himſelf to the qua- 
lity of their ſervitor, and in this quality dy'd unknown 
to every body; ſo happy in his deſign of conceal: 
himſelf, chat the only man who could have diſcover” 
him, I mean him who digeſted theſe memoirs, has 
thought himſelf obliged to take all manner of precau- 
tion to prevent his being known. | 
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T HE Compleat Mendicant, Or, unhappy Beggar, 
4 being the Life of an Unfortunate Gentleman: In 
which is a Comprehenſive Account of ſeveral of the moſt 
Remarkable Adventures, that befel him in three and 
twenty Years Pilgrimage, c. Price a Britih Six-pence. 
The Power of Love, in ſeven Novels, By Mrs. Man- 
Price. 2 5. 

The Noble Slaves, or the Lives and Adventures of 
two Lords and two Ladies, being a Hiſtory full of Re- 
markable Events, by Mrs. Azbin. Price Sixpence. 

The Fortunate Fool. Bound, 1 5. 8 4. 

Teſtaments of different ſorts. 

Tfalters, Primers, and all forts of ſchool-beoks. 

ZAYDE, a Spanihh Hiſtory : compos'd by the inimi- 
table Pen of the Ingenious Mr. de Segrais. Price 1 5. 8 4. 

Memoirs of the Family of Cavenaſſb, Dukes of De- 
| wonſpire, Continued down to his Grace, the Preſent 
Duke of Devonſbire, now Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
4 By White Kennet, D. D. To which are added. ſome 
' - particulars relating to the preſent Duke, taken from the 
3 beſt Authorities. | 
| The Fruitleſs Enquiry, being a Collection of ſeveral 
Entertainirg Hiſtories and Oceurences, which fell under 
| the Obſervations of a Lady, in her ſearch after Happi- 
neſs. By Mrs. F. Haywood, Author of Love in Exceſs. 
| Price Boun® 1 7. 8 4. 
Hill's Arithmetick. Price 5 5. 0 | 
| Ovid's Epiſt Delph. Price 3 3. 3 d. 
2 Ovid's Triſt. Delp. Price 27 8 4. 
Dryder's Juvenal Engliſh, Price 3 . 3 d. 
Whifton's Euclid, Price 4 5. 6 d. 
| Bradley's Farming, Price a Britiſb Shilling, 
| Cocker*s Arithmetick, Price 10 4. fy 
Fane Shore, and Fair Roſamond, Pricg 
| Argalus and Parthenia, Price 8 4. 
| Life of Mall Flanders, Price 8 4. 
| Hiſtory of America, Price 10 4. 
| Book of Knowledge, Price 10 d. 
N. B. At the fame Place Country Chapmen and ethers 
may be furniſh'd by Wholeſale or retail, (and all man- 
ner of Stationary-Ware) at the moſt reaſonable Rates, 


* 


